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HIGHER EDUCATION OVERSIGHT, 1974 



TUESDAY* NOVEMBER 26, 1974 

U.S. Senate, 
vsuhcommittee on education of the 
Committee on TjABou and Public Welfare, 

Washitujfon^ DX\ 

Tho siibcotnmittoo mot, pursmuit to notice, ut 10;03 a.m., in 
room 42:^2, Dirkson Senate Office Building, the Honorable Claiborne. 
Poll, siihr^ommittee oluurman, presiding. 

Present: Senators Pell, Javits, and Dominick. 

Sonalor Pell. Tho snbcoinmittoo will come to order. 

Today we are, in effeet, eontiniiinfr our lepslativo oversight of 
higher education in preparation for legislative activity in the 94th 
Congress. Tho Higher Education A.X expires next tFune 30. The 
autonuiti(* (Extension is, of course, available so that the operative 
date can bo June oO, 1976. However, it is important that we start 
discussing tho isstus now so that we will soon havo a well thought 
(Hit approach to the continuation or amendment of high education 
law. 

Our hoarintr today is specifically concerned with the general well- 
being or health of institutions of postsecondary education. Mucli 
of tlu» d(d)ate surrounding the 1972 higher education bill revolved 
around th(» fiiumcia! plight of the institutions, ll was alleged that, 
without direct Fed(>ral assistance, itumy schools would coaso to exist. 
With tluit in mind, the conference adopted a cost of education allow- 
ance which woidd provide, if funded, a certain measure of support 
to the schools for each federally assisted student there in attendance. 

I rogr(»t that that provision has not been fuiuled. However, 1 
-itill b(»licv(» that it is a logical way to bring sonu> financial relief to 
institntiotLs. 

It is my hope thiit today's hearing wnll discuss whnt has happened 
in \\\v (^nsuing years. Have tlu* institutions gone out of business? 
Hav(» th(\v (Mit back services? Has enrollment declined or grown? 
What has inflation done to budgets? What effect has the energy 
crisis had? 

W(» h()p(* that thos(» hearings will develop a general picture upon 
which wo can xwwkv- rational decisions. 

Today's }i(»aring w^ill be given over to a panel put together by 
Dr. Stephen Baih^y, vice president of tho American Council on 
Education. This panel appears to cover most, of the areas of higher 
education, with certain exceptions, and wo will hear about them 
tomorrow. 

(1) 



I wolconu* Oi'. lihil(\v, who lias boon so cooponitivo with the com- 
mit too ill tho past. 

I would also road into tho rooord, at tho roquost of Sonator Ran- 
dolph, his slatoinont. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, A U,S, SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Sonator Raxdolvh. This is a most timoly and important sot of 
hoarinjrs on tho stability and oonditions of highor oduoatiori institu- 
tions. 1 am oonfidont that from thoso sossions will oonio proposals and 
<ruidolinos which will provo holpful to tho futuro soourity of nuuiy 
struoijzlinir institutions. 

Each of us is awaro of tho oconomic problems facinsc our Nation's 
collojros and univorsitios. To stato it bhmtly, many of thorn aro goinj^ 
broke. 

Ovor tho past throo dorach^s, hiphor education has boon one of the 
trroat growth industries. Enrollments Inivo doubled in each successive 
(locado. Today tbore are more than \}M million students enrolled in 
nearly .'i,()0() institutions, with annual expenditures of more thai. ^32 
billion. 

In tho latter part of this trend, thosmaller coUofros and tmiversitios — 
which traditiomdiy have absor})ed about half of all American 
stu(l(Mits — (letermined that they were no lonpor :ible to handle such 
growth. This resulted in frreatly increased enrollments and physical 
expansion of the larjjor public institutions. 

Overall frrowth of collotre enrollments has bopuu to slow. In tho 
lORO's onrollinonts were risinjr at an anmud rat(* of 0 percent; in the 
early I970's, tho rale of increase dropped below 5 percent; and this 
year it will probably not exceed 3 percent. Dodininj^ enrollments, 
increased costs, inflation and the onor^ry crisis all have combined to 
threaten the very existence of numy of our institutions — particidarly 
our snndl private 4-yoar liberal arts colleges which have served such 
an important role in hifrher education. 

Nearly 150 siu'h inclependent colleges have closed their doors in 
the past' 5 years. The taxpayer is already paying a price for this de- 
cline in private education. In States like N^^w York, Texas, Kansas, 
and Ohio, a number of such colloj^os already have boon absorbed into 
the Stato system. In our State of West Virfrinia, the trustees of Morris 
Harvey Collojrc hav(^ ofTonul to turn that institution over to the 
State to assun» its survival. Some nuMnbers of the Slate IjOgislatnrc* 
have (|uesti()nod whether or not the taxpayers (*an afford tho estinuitod 
$2 million a year it will cost to operate tlie college. 

We can (^xpect no pat solutions to tlu* problems of his/her education 
to conu^ from those hoarintrs. But it is essential that wo begin working 
(o stronirtlien these institutions which deserve^ to survive. Unless we 
move to riglit balance, simple economics will (*ontiimo to piish 
toward giant public schools and a few pn^stigious private^ ones. Tlie 
previous and irroplacoabh* middle ground will gradually disappear 
uido^^i wo act now to prov(»nt it, and we should prevent such a con- 
dition. 

Sonator Pki.i.. Semitor Dominick? 

Soiuitor Dominick. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 
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r want to oxnross jtiy wnrtu foolinjjs toward you as chnirinnn and 
say that 1 am dolij^lilod to ho luw today, as it'may well he the h\st 
K(hication Suhronunittee nieotinji that ratt(Mul. 

It is a particidar pleasure for nio to be hero to intro(hice an old 
«nd £jo()d friend, Dr. Bond, who is president of the University of 
Northern Coloradf.^ who is in the paiuM this morning. He has had a 
\onn and distiuf^uishod eareer during which ho held a variety of 
adnunistrativo positions at universities, siu^h as Cornell and Illinois 
State, prior to becomincj the university president at Northern Colo- 
rado. 

I know that Dr. Bond did his under<,'radiuite work at vSaleni Collofjc, 
West Virpnia; jrot his master's degree from West Virgiiua University, 
and reooived his doctorate from the Univw'sity of Wisconsin, and 
is eminently (lualiliod to ixsAsi the subcommittee in its attempt to 
gain an overview of tlio prevailing conditions in and the stability 
of our institutions of higher education. 

If I may, Mr. Chairnuui, I would like to say on a personal note 
that 1 have enjoyed working with you over the years, and I wish 
I were going to be here longer than 1 am. 

1 have enjoyed working with Dr. Bond, and I wish Dr. Bond 
contimied siu-cess at the university throughout his term there. 

Senator Pkm.. Thank you. 

I add mv own really \leep personal regrets that this is the last 
session of this subcommittee that Senator Dominick will attend. We 
worked well ami closely in harmony for a good many years now. 
I think ho knows my persoiud regret 'i> very high. 

And the oidy happy note I can offer is*l can assure him this will 
not be the last hearing, we have an awful lot of hearings still sched- 
uled in (his session — too many. 

Dr. Bailey, you might introduce your panel for the record. 

STATEMENT OF DR. STEPHEN K. BAILEY, V ICE PRESIDENT, AMERI- 
CAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION; KEITH SPALDING, PRESIDENT, 
FRANKUN & MARSHALL COLLEGE, CHAIRMAN, BOARD 07 DIREC- 
TORS. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES; X HARRY SMITH, 
PRESIDENT, ESSEX COUNTY (N.J.) COLLEGE: DALE R. CORSON, 
PRESIDENT, CORNELL UNIVERSITY; ROBERT J. KIBBEE, CHAN- 
CELLOR, CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK; RICHARD R, BOND, 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF NORTHERN COLORADO, A PANEL 
REPRESENTING THE MAJOR SUBDIVISIONS OF EDUCATION 

^ Mr. Bailky. I am »^'tephen K. Bailey, vice president of the American 
Touiud on Kduoation, ami I appreciate your invitation to appear 
heforo tlx; Education Suhc(unmittoo of the Senate Coimuit tee on Labor 
and Pid)lic Welfare this nuniiiiifr for a panel discussion on the state 
of hijrher education. 

At this time I should like to introduce itiy colloafrues on the panel. 
They arc Richard R. Bond, president of the University of Northern 
( Colorado: Dale R. Corson, president of Corm^ll Uiiivorsitv; Robert J. 
Kibboe, chancellor of the City Tnivorsitv of Xow Vork; Keith 
Spaldinp:, president of Frankliti & Marshall Collofro; and J. Harry 
Smith, provident of Essex ( ounty (Nov/ Jersev) College. 



Your intorosi iti ^ottiiif? u broad and accural^ view of the nrescnt 
and prospective cotulitioii of our colleges and iiniversitios si-enis to 
tis a nio<t responsible way of bofjitining llie necessary reconsideration 
of the Education Amendments of 1972. 

I should like to state at the outset, Mr. Cluiirmun, what I shall 
document presently ; that without the addition of the Pell {jrants to 
the list of recent liigher education policies, the difficult position in 
which many colleges and tmiversities nresently find themselves would 
instead be^'riticai in the extreme. For your and your associates* 
leadership in the field of student aid, all of us in postsecondary educa- 
tion are deeply in your debt. We are only disturbed that appropria- 
tions have not uieasiired up to the promise and tlie need. 

Before my fellow panelists describe the situation in terms of their 
own institutions, I should like to present a brief overview of American 
higher echicatiou. 1 plan to cover three principal topics— the unfinished 
ageiula for acliic\ lug cqiuil opportunity, the continuing crisis in financ- 
ing higlier ediu alion, and the important vole of higher education in 
ihv national economy. 

1. THE UNFINISHKU XOKNDA FOR .ACHIEVING EQUALITY OF OPPOKTUNITY 

Although Congress lias enacted landmark legisktion over the past 
decade to extetul opportunities for higher education, the tasK of 
creating truly equal educational opportunities is not yet finished, 
and in fact has just begun. 

We knr>w that at income levels of $15,000 and above, the proportion 
of high school graduates who go to college is almost double the pro- 
portion at inconu^ levels under $3,000 (chart 1). If we pierce through 
the effects of income ineqmility on graduating front high school 
in the first place, and take into account the fact that high school 
dropout rates are 10 times greater for students from low-income 
families than for those from niglier income families, the disparities 
in college going rates become twice as wide; the proportion of students 
from higher income families going on to college is four times that 
of students from low-income families. And, overall, far fewer black 
and Spanish surname students than whites go on to college. We 
also know that proportionately fewer women than men enter and 
complete college experiences. 

While rates of increase of enrollment growth and education partici- 
pation rates have declined from 1969 peaks for all income levels, 
and enrollments in individual institutions in different sectors — 
particularly 2-year private colleges — have declined, enrollments 
overall are increasing. 

In the immediate future, our institutions of higher education nuist 
accommodate larger numl)ers, because the college age group — 18 
to 21 — will contimu* to increase for another 4 or 5 years before de- 
clining as a result of lower birth rates, aiul because colleges are serving 
a broacler age range (chart 2). At the present time, only two-thirds 
of undergraduate college students are college age, and almost 
four-fifths of part-time students are 25 or over. And we have yet 
to take seriously the job of helping those who did not have a chance 
to go to college when they were younger, but who now see their 
lack of a college otluration as a nuijor barrier to economic and social 
mobilitv. A recent sm-vev, some restdts of which are illustrated in 
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chart a, found that 45 prrront of noiuollege young people believed 
that inadequate education is h barrier to a desirable job. 

The chance to go to college still depends too much on where the 
student lives, because of the extreme disparities that exist in the 
educational opportunities which vStates provide their citizens. Chart 
4 illustrates the differences across the States in the availability of 
educational opportunity. In some States, the maiority of people are 
within a 45-minute commute to a free-access college while, in other 
States, fen o{ the neople ar(». A colloj^e is characterized here as ^MVeo 
across'' if it luv> rehui\\'lv v.p^^ jiilmi. Ions tr.ul u tnUion of no wmvv 
than $400. C'lmri 5 rolut 'S to diliVreiiccs across* llu- Sf-i^os in educa- 
tional performance. It shovs that in some States the share of high 
school graduates who enroll in college —either in-State or out-of- 
vState — is two or three times as great as in other States. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude this first section on equity by noting 
what Howard Bowen, former chancellor of the ^Marcmont Colleges, 
pointed out recently. He wrote that if lower in.:o:ne young people 
went to college at the rate that upper income young people do, if 
blacks went at the rate of whites, and if women went at the rate of 
men — that is, if equal eilucation opportunity rhetoric in this country 
became a reality— the total current enrollment of 9 million would 
be increased by 6 million students, 

2. THE COXTINUINO FINANCIAL cmSlS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Inflation and a relative ero.sion of Federal support have had a 
significant impact on the capacity of institutions to (ieliver educational 
services and to provide greater access to higher education. As they 
entered the 197()'s, colleges and universities experienced a period of 
severe financial exigency. Most institutions survived tho shook, not 
by increashig revenues, but by catting costs. But tlien in 1973 and 
1974 the students were hit by tidal waves of inllation, forcing costs 
up once ao:ain. 

Small changes in anticipated income or expenditures — such as los& 
of commuthig students who can no longer afford transportation, 
or sharp increases in the total cost of energy hi spite of reductions in 
consumption— are casting large numbers of schools, both public and 
private, into financial danger zones. As a specific example, recent 
staggering increases in cost-s occuirhig at institution.s of liijrlior e iuca- 
tion are documented on chart 6. The consequences of such inllatiou 
illustrated on chart 7 clearly mean renewed thri'ats to finandal 
solvency, particularly for the private institutions wliich exist on a 
very thin margin. 

Tliere are other evidences that balanced butlgets have boon achieved 
by shifting costs to otliors or into the future. 

AAUP salary survey data show that faculty salarier? have begun 
to decline in real purchasing power. An Anuu'ican Council on Educa- 
tion (ACE) Higher Education Panel Survey foimd that almost iialf 
of all tl;e colleges arul univei*sities expect to curtail or defer prevoAtive 
maintenance in the acudomic year 1974-75. 

Whai happens to a college seeking to enhance or maintain quality 
during inflation? 

For 10 years, Hiram College, a private institution in northeastern 
Ohio, sought to do so, as shown on chart 8, only to find that after 
a decade of effort, its constant dollar expenditures had flattened out* 
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Hi<s;torically, tho Fodoral Oovommont Ims boon a fovro for chanp;e 
in higher education but not, fundanientally, a source of continuing 
support. In previous decades, Federal funds have constituted a 
ver\' significant share of total revenues of institutions of higher edu- 
cation, peaking at 22 percent in the late 1940's, with the GI bill 
educational benefits, and again in the niid-1960's when the Federal 
Government increased substantially its support of research in the 
national interest. 

Since the mid-1 960's, howover, the Federal share has eroded — 
to a low of about 16 percent in the early 1970's — about one-quarter 
below the earlier shares. In the last year or two for which we have 
data, it appears that the Federal share is beginnine: to increase sl'ghtly 
once again, but only slightly, and to a level far below past peaks. 

The recent trends in the Fedeial share of receipts are shown in 
chart 9. As you can see, the Fedornl share is higher for the private 
institutions as a whole than for the public, but it has also declined 
more precipitously in the private sector. And it is worth remember- 
ing, of course, that that part of the Federal share which represents 
spending for research is heavily concentrated in a small number of 
large universities. 

It may bo contended, however, that the Federal share of institu- 
tional receipts is not an adequate measure of Federal support for 
high education, precisely because the continuing decline from 1967 
until just recently represents explicit changes in Federal policy, 
shifting in the administration's own terminology from institutional 
aid to student aid. 

Dollar amounts of need-based student grants, thanks to you and 
your colleagues, Mr. Chairman, have in(Teased substantially^ over 
the last decade, as shown hi chart 10; rising from $116 million in 
1966 to $546 million last year. But, over that period, the increase 
in student grants through appropriations was actually less than 
the net decrease in federally sponsored research at colleges and 
universities. 

Further, student grants have been spread across a larger and larger 
number of students as eligibility for the aid has broadened, Thus, 
the per student awards in current ilollars have not grown substan- 
tially in spite of sharp increases in costs to students of going to school. 

If we take inflation into account, and calculate the purchasing 
power of stiulent grants in constant dollars, the real value of per 
stuch^it awan-s peaked around 1969— the same year education 
participation rates peaked — and then started to go down in value, 
even mhling in the new BOG awards (chart 11). The additional 
fumls have been provided by students and their families from savings 
or going into greater debt, aiui by the institutions themselves out 
of general funds. 

3. THE HOLE OF HICIHEH EDUCATIO.V IN TH£. ECaNOMY 

Higher eduration is ii substantial ituhistry in th'^ United States. 
In 1974, it is close to a $40 billion enterprise ettiploying approximately 
1.5 million pe()j)l(^ and involving over 9 million students. In some 
cities, and even States, eolleges ai^ l universities are among the largest 
etnplo\ers: therefore, changes in the fortunes of higher e<lueational 
institihions will have immediate atul pervasive impacts on the local 
economic life. j 



Preoisol^ hocaiisp of the important rolo it. plays in the Nation's 
tM'onoiuv, hijiher oducation is a imtrntially inipcirtant resoniw in the 
national effort to cotnbat recession and inflation. For example, nn- 
employnunt rates have just risen past 6 percent wliile inflation 
continues unabated, and proposed nnti-inflntionary measure^; assume 
the prospect of stiM hij^herunemploynuMit rates. 

As chart 12 indicates, unemplovrnent rates for vonng people, 18 
to 24, are already twice as high as the overall rate and for black joung 
people the ra t es are jhuost four times as high. 

Investing Federal (h)llars in student aid for these yoimg people, 
rather than in imemployment compensation, woidd seem to jjromisc 
a far greater ultinuile return to society by making is possible for 
them to improve their future productiveVapacities through continued 
education. 

Some norlion of unemployment reflects not a slack demand for 
workers but misnuitches between the needs of employers and the 
capabilities of people seeking job^. Higher education, including the 
2-y(»ar institinioiis with their vocational trainhig and retraining 
capacities, mi. nhiy an important role in bringing about these job 
mutches and rechu'ing the rate of stnu'tural unemployment. 

Short-term f'r)nsi(h«raiions pale in light of the broader, longer-range 
contributions that education can mwke to civic aspirations, regional 
and luitioiuil (h»velopment, employuicnl and prodiu'tivily. Analysts of 
eeonumic growth attriluite sul)stantial portions of the gain not 
accc unted ft)r by inc{v ases in capital or in numbers of workers to 
increases in the suh>tantial level of the workers. And, certainly, 
higher echication is an indispensable resource in meeting our new 
national concerns about nuiintaining environmental qiuility and 
achieving ciuM-gy iiulependence. 

In sununary,\\[r. Chairman, I wou'd conclude that the relative 
erosion of Federal support for higher ediu ution in recent years sliould 
be reversed, both as a short-run economic expedient and as a long-run 
nati(jnal (ommitment to expand opportunities for higher education 
us an esse iMjil elenu^ni of a sound and problem-soUing society. 

(The charts n^ferred to follow:] 
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Chart 1 

EDUCATION PARTICIPATION RATES BY INCOME LEVEL, 
RACE AND SPANISH ORIGIN* 

October 1972, (Excluding High School Dropouts) 
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Chart 2 



POPULATION TRENDS IN UNITED STATES: 
Selected Age Groups. 1960-1980 
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Chart 3 

ATTITUDES OF NONCOLLEGE YOUTH 
TOWARD WORK AND EDUCATION 
1973 

NcMCoNtot rnMiQi 
ie-29 ycor otdt 

• Attitudes 

Would welcome less emphasis on money 

74% 

Desire interesting work 

66% 

Believe itiudequote Education is a barrier to a desirable job 

45% 

• Activities 

Would take Educotionol Training 

68% 

Would give serious thought to Career Planning Year 
76% 

Would toke 0 6 year combined Work/College Program 

71% 
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chart 4 



PERCENT OF STATE POPULATIONS WITHIN 
COMMUTING DISTANCE OF A FREE-ACCESS COLLEGE 
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Chart 5 



PERCENT OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES ENROLLING 
AS FIRST-TIME UNDERGRADUATES 

Fail 1968. 3y Stcte 
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Chert 6 



COST INCREASES IN FUEL. BY REGION 

1972-73 to 1973-74 
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Chart 7 

CURRENT FUNDS REVENUES AS A PERCENT 
OF EXPENDITURES OF INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

By Control of Institution: Aggregate United States 
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Ch«rt 8 



TEN YEAR COMPARISON OF ENROLLMENT 
AND EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL BUDGET 
OF }!!RAM COLLEGE, 1964-1974 
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Chart 9 



THE FEDERAL SHARE OF RECEIPTS 
OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
By Control of InttHutiont 
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Chart 10 



TRENDS IN FEDERAL NEED-BASED 
STUDENT GRANTS 
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Chart 11 

TRENDS IN FEDERAL NEED-BASED 
STUDENT GRANTS 
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Chart 12 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION OR STUDENT AID ? 

Unemployment Rates of Young People. By Race 
As Compared Witti Overall Rotes 
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Mr. Haii.ky. 1 now turn to iny colloatruos for soino inoro sponfic 
insijjlits into the problems and prospiuMs of their institutions. Aiul 
I nsk prrsidnit rl. Harry Smith of Essex (\ninty (*ollo<re, New tlrrsey, 
to start off with his conunonts. 

And, Mr. Chuirinan, we will hv jrhul lo he interrupted to answer 
(piestions, or continue with the iestinu)n>. We will follow your 
instructions. 

StMuitor Pkll. I think it would he he^t if you nuule your prestMitu- 
tion, and then we will ask you the (luestions. 
So, if you would proceed. 

STATEMENT OP J. HARRY SMITH, PRESIDENT, ESSEX COUNTY 

COLLEaE, NEWARK, N,J, 

Mr. Smith. Mr. (*hairinnn and inenihers of the subcoinniilteo, 
f :;in pleased to join this panel to discuss the impact of inflation 
on i'olle^res and universities. 

Infhiiion affects colleges in hundreds of difTerent ways. Specific 
impacts vary from cohetre to coHcgo, 

Om safe generalixation can he nuide: the impact is, on the whole, 
adviMse. 

1 am liere to represent and discuss the problems of the 2-ycar 
colleges. Although I am provident of a puhlic college, as spokonmn 
for the American Association of (\)nununily and Junior (\)lleges, 
I also speak with the private 2-year colleges in mind. 

Indeed, inflation luts the private sector harder than the puhlic 
sector, and if this is true about 4-yenr colleges anil universities, 
it is even more the case for tlu* private 2-year colleges.* 

The increased costs of doing husuiess—paying fa^^-ulty anil staff, 
constnu-tion anil maintenance, fuel and other utilitie>-, instructional 
and office supplies and equipnuuit, food, and almost everything 
else -have put these colleges in a ])articulnrly difficidt situation. On 
the whole they lack generous eiulowinents and are alnu)st completely 
dependent oii tuition iiu'oine for their operating costs. However, 
tintion is not elastic; there is a limit beyond which tuition cannot 
l)e increased if students are to he fomid hoth willing and ahle to pay 
\\w tuition ami enroll in the college. The word ^'difficidt" does not 
Hilofiuntoly describe the situation that numy colleges have faced; 
^ince 1970, lis private 2-year (colleges have clo.sed. 

As a result of this trend, pr()si)ective students find that their 
choice of type of instituti(m is diminishing, hoth fnuu the reduced 
nund)er of private institutions available, and because those whi< h 
renniin are forced to increase their costs to the pcnnt where there 
inav he limited nuMiningfid ''access'' to the>e institutions. 

This i^ a most regrettable situation. True, sonu^ of the schools 
which have closed lacked viabiliiy and thus the ability to contrib- 
ute nuub to the couuniinity, students, or th(»ir own -urvival. H()W- 
ever, imbided in the privati^ college obiuuu'v list are numy fine 
institution'^. We are all losers. 

Inflation has aUo hit the public 2-year college.^ but not quite 
witb tiu^ effects of the tornado (hv<cril)ed above. The puhlic insti- 
tutions are in no danger of a mass wipeout, but they are facing difficult 

1 >r^TF: — Thr National Council of Indoix^ndont Junior CoHeKes l.s poUlng Its momberK 
and will provide specific infamatlon to the «ubcomm«|^in a fow weelta. 
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financial problems and trying to work r^^t ^nethotls to cope with 
thcjse probloiiis, hopefully, without rotlurinj? educational quality. 

1 o bcsin with, on whole these publicly supported colleges find 
that thoir revenues are not increasnifr, or are increasing at a very 
modest rate. 

^ (onnnunity college funding patterns vary. Thev include full 
State funding based on annual or biennial appropriations, partial 
State support based usually on a sot amount per full time equivalent 
student combined with local support, and total local support. Cali- 
fornia s community colleges charge no tuition; the citv of Chicago 
until recently was tuition-free. The city of New York's' coummunity 
colleges renuiin tuition-free. In all other instances, some tuition is 
charged, with tuition income ranging between 14 percent and 30 
percent of the total budget. 

The following vignettes from some individual States and colleges 
Will suggest the current revenue picture. 

KEPORTS ox INDIVIDUAL SITUATIONS 

State of Wa^^hinyton —The State did receive $21 million extra 
for the 197:^-75 biennium. However, salary increases, some special 
urograms, and additional students have absorbed the entire increase, 
leaving n projected $5 million deficit. 

In 1969 it cost $92fi to support a full-time equivalent student; 
provulmg the same level of services in 1974-75 would be $1,233, 
However, support remains at somewhat above $900 per full-time 
equivalent student. In the meantime 45 percent of the students 
pursj^e a more costly vocational program, as opposed to 31 percent 

The State system submitted a request for $26.8 million in supple- 
mental operating funds in an effort to keep afloat— from this request 
only $5.5 million was allowetl. 

New Jersey.— New Jersey's problem with inflation is compounded 
by a failure to find new revenue sources to meet the rising costs. 
State support might decrease rather than merely not increase. Nor- 
mally the counties have paid about 25 percent of community college 
budgets— declining State support has forced an increase in the county 
support ratio to above 40 percent. 

There has been about a 10-percent growth in cost per student, but 
it appears likely that total State support will not increase to meet 
this, nor rise with an increasing number of students. Serious con- 
sideration is being given for the first time to limited enrollment so 
that the State share per student can remain at $600; if this is not 
done the State share per student might be decreased, despite the fact 
that for the past 2 years community colleges have been trying to get 
the State share to increase over the $600 level. 

At the same time count v financial resources are not increasing 
to meet the gap left by a decreasing portion of State support. One 
county cut $1 million from its community college budget, while 
four other coimties have warned that they may reduce their colleges' 
budgets, and similar pressures are seen in other counties. 

r/r^/z/na.— A nearby community college faces a hulf-million-dollar 
deficit because inflation increased at a rate greater than was projected 
in the college's budget request 
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Maryland. — A local comiiMnihy collego reports an interesting 
twist oil the inflationary squeeze. The collrgo has a greater enrollment, 
but fewer are attending full time, perliaps not being ablo to afford 
full course-load tuition. In any case, though the number of students 
has inoreaped, the credit-hours generated have not increased, with 
th(! effect of stabUizhig the college's income from the State. 

(7a///om;a.— California's colleges, too, were (taught short. A 5 
percent increase was projected, whereas hi the 1973-74 year a 7 
percent nicrease actually occurred; and of course that rate is going 
up. The State's coninumitv college funds are based on a set amount 
per student —average daily attendance — aiid thus improvements 
require changes in the law. Last year under the first year of a new 
budget system, the vState's community colleges were granted an 
additional $88 per average daily attendance, expecting to split the 
increase evenly between price increases and program iniproveiuents. 
As it turned out, price increases absorbed $69 of the $88, leaving 
only $19 for program improvements. Currently California's colleges 
receive $108 per ADA in a combination of State and local funds. 

/•Yor/V/a. Florida rei)orts that income per student in terms of real 
dollars is $48 less today than it was 4 years ago. 



recently to the reven\ic side of the community college ledger. 

Having reviewed the revenue side of the college ledger, let us take 
a look at the expenditure side. We do not have complete figures 
from any one college, or from all colleges. What we do have is a 
series of vignettes which give a picture of the larger situation. 

Delta College in Michigan has supplied us with a list comparing 
prices on certain items years ago, and today. 
[The hifonnation referred to follows:] 



These samples should 




picture of what inflation has done 
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TO: 
FftOM: 



- 6 . 

OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
(OcltA College - Michigan) 

Preildent C.rlyon DATE: September 11, 1974 

Sonny Hleho 
IE: - Price Cosip^rlson - 

The folloviiig Are «ome comparison pricei at per vo^ir request, prices 
given are from the fiscal year 1971-72, and the iJtesent 1974 prices. 

Old Price Present Price ,aaJL 
AUDIO VISUAL — V^^>^ 

Bell & Howell - 16nm projector $ 568.00 $ 720.00 ^'''^ 

Casette Tape Recorder 129,00 139.95 l«5 

Kodak Carousal Projector, with film strip 130.78 187!45 H3-^ 

attachment 

OFPICE EQUIP>!ENT 

Spirit Duplicator. Electric 374.50 419,50 

File Cabinet, Lateral, two-drawer, 42" 70.04 120.97 71-7 

File Cabinet, Coaventional two-drawer 40.29 65.88 z3.5 

lile, Conventional £our*drawer 67,70 95,32 v^.V 



Desk, Secretarial 153.36 288l87 

PAPER PRODUCTS 



AH/ab 



2j 



S^xir- - 20^ v-hite bond 2.28M 3.40H 

8^x11" - 20/ white xerographic 2.28M 3.50H 5^- 

8^x11" - 20v white duplicator 2.28M 3i50M S J. 5 

8^1x11" - 2C> color bond 2.42M 3.75M 5 5- ^ 

SVjxll" - 60-> white Mixopaque 3.94M 6.00M 51.3 

24/? white envelopes - No. 10 4.16M 6,03M 4 5-^ 

24# white envelopes - No. 6 3/4 2,86M 2,93M XS 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

Milk - \ pint, white .061 .0817 33.^ 

Milk - !j pint, chocolate ,066 .0869 11.7 

If there is anything further you may feel would be helpful, please 
contact me. 
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Mr. Smith. Paper produrts have bo^^oino much more costly. ( ol- 
loges, of course, use a lot of paper. Not as much as the U.vS. Govern- 
meut, but still, a lot of paper. Reports of price uuTeases vary : while 
the State of Florida reports an overall percent increase, C\ S. Mott 
(\>mmunitv Tollegein Michifrnn ralculates the increase at 14'i percent. 

There is no particular uniformity in reported price increases for 
any item one might consider, which makes generalizations very 
difficult. For example, colleges report widely varying increases in 
the cost of electricity— 14 percent, 16 percent, 30 percent; the highest 
increase reported to us as 64 percent. 

Similarly, fuel cost increases have had varying impact. New Jersey 
community colleges thus far have benefited from the State's procure- 
ment system, and have not been forced to pay for this item. On 
the other hand. Northern Vii?rinia Comnumity College has experi- 
enced a 120-percent increase in oil costs. Florida nu)orts a Ii2. 6-percent 
increase in gas and oil, while Wayne County Communitv College 
in Michigan has experienced an 81-percent increase in fuel oil and 
an 18 percent increase in gas. The college spent $12,410 more for 
these items in 197:^-74 than the year before. 

Colleges are labor-intensive enterprises; upwards of 75 percent of 
a college budget goes for labor costs. Thus the greatest impact of 
price changes will t^ome from the price of labor. 

This is not looking at the situation from labor's side. The AAUP 
has well-documented figures to sho\y that academic wage increases 
have not kept up with the cost of living. i i . 

Two overriding conditions are combining to increase the relative 
price of labor irrespective of wage and salary increases. First, in a 
tight job market those who have jobs keep them; with less turnover 
the portion of employees at the lower end of the salary scale is reduced. 
Second, to the extent that colleges experience a decline in the rate 
of enrollment increase, a leveling off of enrollment, or an actual 
decrease, the college is deprived of the economies scale which comes 
from an increasing enrollment. True in all areas, this consideration 
is especially strong in the area of labor costs. When enrollment is 
increasing, new faculty is hired, usually at the lower end of the salary 
scale, which in effect reduces the imit cost of labor. 

The first factor affects all colleges; the second factor is dependent 
on the enrollment-increase situation, ('ommunity college enroU- 
montr» are still increasing at a greater rate than any other tyi)e of 
college. However, many commimity colleges are finding that the 
rate of increase is slowing down ; this circumstance denies them the 
flexibility, in labor costs and in other areas, which helped them 
maintain educatitmal quaUty at a relativeh mhumal cost per student. 
Now the cushion is gone or is going. Careful thought and careful 
planning will be needed. , u 

Labor costs have been going uj) because of salary and benetits 
increases. It is necessary and just that employees receive higher 
salaries in a time of increasing costs, and salary increases are a part 
of almost every college's annual budget. 

Collective-bargaining agreements have been estahhshed in the 
communitv colleges in a number of States. Those agreements usually 
have cost-of-living clauses. Additionally, the agreements may involve 
benefits increases which have to be budgeted. 
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r woiild liko to digress from tho statement nnd mention the impact 
that all of this will have on aflinnativc action. Wo are talking of a 
lack of turnover, we are talking of tight budget and are constantly 
faced with the need of hiring minorities and other people in order to 
be in conformity with affirniative action. This makes it all the more 
difficult. 

Michigan is one of the States in which collective bargaining is 
solidly established in the communitv college sector. Overall, 1974-75 
contract settlements have involved' 6 or 7 percent salary increases 
with benehts increases of about 10 to 15 percent. Recent 'agreements 
have required increases in medical- and hfe insurance. In individual 
cases, salaries were increased bv greater than average amounts, 
for example, Southwe.stern Michigan College reports an increase of 
11. 1 percent m wage payment and Kellogg Community College 
reports a 10-percent labor cost increase factor, compared with 5 
percent in previous years. C. S. Mott Community College reports 
a 26-percent increase in Blue Cross Insurance, and a 50-percent 
increase in liability and workmen's compensation costs. 

Another factor to bear in mind is that under collective-bargaining 
agreements and tenure policies, or lacking those, in good conscience. 
It is very di hcult to lay off the staff, even though the economic 
.situation nught warrant it. An option which is open is that of refrain- 
ing hum hiring additional staff or replacement staff; however, many 
admini.strators I have talked to fiml the concept of laying off staff 
simply lauffhable. 

To conclude these remarks 1 will take some time to report what 
the colleges say they are doing or will do to cope with the situation— 
and some comments which indicate a question of whether it is possible 
to cope. 

One quote is: "Higher costs mav force us into increased tuition 
costs and increased rents for student housing." Bay de Noc Com- 
mututy College, Mich.— 

Another is: "I think we are at the breaking point. Belts have 
been tightened a notch each of the last 5 years. Building and 
e<liiipment maintenance has been deferred about as long as possible, 
t acuity and support staff are beginning to feel the 'productivity' 
pressure. The raise in the cost of liWng for them is the final straw. 
Operating cost increases for colleges will force tuition increases."- 
Michigan Communitv College Association. 

Another: "Tho dift"erence of 9.8 percent (between costs and reve- 
nues) has to be made up through reduction in the services that the 
college offers to students— an example— could be: 

'1. Complete eHinination of any profe.s.sional growth or develop- 
ment for the employees of the college. 

"2. Reduce, if not eliminate, supplies for classrooms and adminis- 
tration. 

"3. Increa.so the class size to the point (where) it will make the 
educational process a difficult one. 

"4. Lower the standard of hiring and the qualitv required."— 
Wayne County Community College, Mich. 

Another: "As a result of these inflated costs and approximately 
the same amount of income from vState aid, local taxes, and tuition, 
we are being forced to reduce our instructional program to offset 
the mliated costs."— Kellogg Community College, Mich. 
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Doflii C. \V. Shulor of Nortliorn Virginia (\)mtminity CoUepp has 
dearly suniiuarized tlu' stops his collojifo will tako. A portion of the 
lettor is (piotcd here: 

"The affect of these inflationary costs has resulted in the followini; 
actions havinfr to be taken at the Northern Virginia Community 
College. 

"A. Defer the purchase of equipment and library books. 

"B. Data processing retiuirements are being reduced. Unneces- 
sary copies of (lata processing reports have been eliminated. 

''C. Travel is being reduced to essential niininiuin. Travel to 
seminars, workshops, and conventions will be approved only when 
ab.'solutelv necessary and normally limited to one college representa- 
tive. Travel to the' same destination by more than one person will 
be possible bv utiliz:uig one vehicle, 

"D. Telephone usage is being monitored closely. I.ong-aistanee. 
telephone calls will be centrally controlled. Reciuests for additional 
telephone instruments are being closely scrutinized and the usage of 
current Iv installed equipment is being reevaluated. 

"E. Imic! oil conservation efforts will be emphasized for the wmter 
months. Tliermostats are being further lowered in all buildings. 

"F. Electric conservation will be further stressed. Additional 
ceiling light bulbs in hallwavs will be removed. A directive has been 
required that all room lights and office lights will be turned off when 
not in use. For the summer months air-conditioning thermostats 
will be raised to 75 degrees. 

"The effects on the college's programs, due to the above reduction, 
will have their primary impact on the lack of ready availability of 
planned new eciuipment and desired levels of supplies for instruc- 
tional proj?rams and support a<-tivitics. ... 

"Such instructional programs will be forced to defer acquisition 
of the newer tvpcs of the desired instructional equipment and will 
have to substitute other instructional techniciues which are less 
efleetivc. 

"Deferment of the purchase of replacement and new instruction 
and support equipment will nniuire extended use of existing etiuip- 
ment at additional maintenance costs. The deferral of the purchase 
of replacement and new etiuipment will, of course, have its impact 
on futur" budgets in that additional funds will be required. 

"Shortages of instructional and iioninstruclional supplies could 
occur, creating difficulties for instructors and support activities. 

"These factors, along with the decreased revenues at the State 
level, can result in future budgets being much more stringent from 
the State level, thus further decreasing the operational capabihty 
of the educational institutions. This is becoming a very serious 
matter. 

"Urgent action is indicated." 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee. 1 hope you 
have found these remarks useful. Siuce 1 understand that these 
hearings are for informational purposes I will not at the present 
time attempt to susrgest what ttie PVdcrai Government cmu ( o about 
the situation. We will save specific recommendations for later hearings 
on the implementation and renewal of the Higher p:ducation Act. 

vSniator Peii.. I would add here that because of a prior commit- 
ment Senator Williams could not be here to welcome you. President 
Smith. He has worked so clossgl^-^jwith you in the past. 
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Mr. Smith. Tlumk voii, sir. 

Mr» B.MLKW Mr. (iiainmm, I would liko next to introdiiCt- ProsU 
dont Kirhard R. Bond of tbo University of Northern Colorado. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD R. BOND, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OP 

NORTHERN COLORADO 

Mr. Bond. Tlinnk you, Mr. (Mniirinan and Senator Dominick. 

vSonator, I thank yon for yoin* r'oinnients. Let me say publicly 
here, although it was not verified at the polls, 1 want to express 
appreeiation to Senator Doinuiiek on l)ehalf of the ^State of Colorado 
and this country for his outstanding: serviee here. 

Senator Dominick. Thank you. 

Mr. Bond. I am represent in<: not only the Ihnversity of Northern 
Colorado, hut also the Ameriean Association of State CoUejres and 
Universities. 

The association includes more than i^OO public collcfres and uni- 
versities across the country, rant^iiifx in size from several hundred 
to mon» than 20,000. These collcfres and universities enroll some 
<[uarter of the students in hipher educatioi... across the country, 
and almost half of those preparing to teach. 

The Cniversity of Northern Colorado, or UNC, from whose 
experience I lar^rely si)eak to<lny, is located about 50 miles north of 
Denver, enrolls 11,000 stiulenfs, is compreheuMVc at the \mder- 
{irradmite levol, ami Inis oflered graduate prograitis through the docto- 
rate since the late 1920's. Our graduate programs focus primarily, 
though not exclusivelv, upon the preparation of professional edu- 
catiomd pci-somicl and teachers, whether that teacher is at the primary 
level or a college professor in one of the liberal arts. 

Knrollment has not been a problem at my institution. It, along 
with the other two uinversities in Colorado, is capped, a policy largely 
designed at the State level to divert students to other more rural 
institutions which duruig the last 2 years sufFered declines. The 
policy did not work well last year, for the other institutions continued 
to be mulercnrolled. Part :)f the slack was taken up by other uncapped 
urban institutions, while we strugfilcd to keep our em*ollment down 
to the prescribed level. This year, virtually all histitutions iu Colorado 
experienced enrollments beyoml their expectations, including the 
tlu'cc capped institutions. It must be remembered, however, that 
Colorado is still rapidly increasing in popidation. 

I suspect that this Vas due to economic conditions, for attrition 
was sid)n()nnal and a greater than (vxpected proportion of our admitted 
freshmen cntcu'cd. This nuiy have been an ephemeral phenomenon 
and localized. 

P'inal enrollment data for AASCU institutions have not been 
assembled, but 415 percent expected an increase this fall, 27 percent 
expected a decrease, and 40 percent expected no change, trom a 
national point of view, one can probably only say that localized 
sitmitions still tend to predominate. 

It is generallv expected that enrollments on the whole will contmue 
to increase during the seventies, with enrollments of 18-22->;ear-olds 
declining <luring the eighties. The challenge will be to provide edu- 
cational opportunities to the extent that both facilities and staff 
will be underutilized during the eighties. 
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Part of the solution will be to expand opportunities for those 
not currcntlv well served by higher edu< ation— the poor, minorities, 
women, and adults. There is the additional advantage that this 
population pool does not show a declining trend in the eighties as 
does the projerted 18-22-year-old population. They constitute a 
significant national human resource and potential. 

The Congress can be proud of its start in recognizing this problem 
a^nd making improvements each year. At the University of Northern 
Colorado, for example, new basic educational opportunity grants 
provided 190 awards averaging $250 in In 1974-75 there 

were 448 awards averaging $660. That is good. At the same time, 
however, there were reductions on other programs. 

The supplemental educational opportunity grants dropped from 
299 grants averaging $679 to 164 grants averaging $682; Federal 
work study dropped from 355 grants averaging; $391 to 218 grants 
averaging $496. There was also a slight reduction in national direct 
student loans from 1,497 averaging $796 to 1,344 averaging $872. 
The job that remains to be done is demonstrated by comparing 
our approved requests of $1,869,170— examined and validated as 
actual needs by Federal offices both at the regional and national 
levels — with funds received totaling only $731,841. 

In other words, to provide access to higher education according 
to established needs of our students would have required funds 2.5 
times those which were provided. I hope that this committee will 
recommend appropriations sufficient to meet the needs of persons 
who want to go to school, have the ability, but are denied or hindered 
by finances. 

The needs expressed are compounded by increasing costs. The 
average need of our students — based upon Federal guidelines — ^in 
1973-74 was approximately $1,300; in 1974-75, it is approximately 
$1,600; it is expected that this figure next year will exceed $2,000. 
These increased costs include increased tuition, room and board 
costs but also, on the bright sic e, evidence that we are reaching 
more lower income students. 

I have been informed that you would like to know some of our 
concerns. I will mention some, but they must not obscure either 
the progress which the Congress has already made in recognizing 
this national problem or the fact that a great number of the problems 
which existed early on in forms, fonnula, et cetera, have been recog- 
nized and corrected by the agencies. But there are several concerns 
I would like to mention with regard to financial aid. 

1. There has been a reduction in overhead funds for the adminis- 
tration of financial aids at the same time that administrative costs 
at the local level have increased. These costs have been absorbed 
by the institutions already hard pressed by inflation, other increased 
costs, and lagging income. 

2. Increased costs of higher education are impacting heavily upon 
rniddle-income families, who are either excluded by Federal guide- 
lines, or by the unavailability of Federal funds. 

Senator Dominick. Dr. Bond, excuse me, but would you give a 
definition of what you consider a iniddle-inrome family to be? 
Mr. BoXD. I would say anywhere between $12,000 to $20,000, 
Senator Dominick. Thank you. 
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Mr. Bond. Third, ono of the trends in higher education is adult 
education and continuing off-cainpu.s education. Yet for this portion 
of the population there is a significant gap in eligibility for Federal 
funds. Financial aids need to be more available to these persons. 

Fourth, the guaranteed loan program has not been as effective 
as it might have been. There is little coordination of this program 
with oncampus programs and lending institutions have been notably 
reluctant to make the guaranteed loans. 

Fifth, the increased reliance upon loans places an incredible finan- 
cial burden upon students — particularly low-income students — after 
pradnation. I am surprised that more do not declare bankruptcy 
immediately. 

Sixth, each federally aided student, particularly those at the lower 
end of the income scale, impacts upon the institution in a myriad 
of ways. Section 419 of the Education Amendments of 1972 attempted 
to recognize this impact through funds to colleges based largely 
upon enrollments of federally aided students. It has never been funded. 
All of us in higher education appreciate the public support which 
Senator Pell and Senator Javits from this committee gave to the 
cost-of-education concept and know that there are other members 
of the committee who are interested. We would encourage you again 
to lend your support and leadership to this amendment. 

AASCU institutions serve middle ' and lower income students. 
McHian tuitions have continued to rise — some 36 percent since 
1970-71. Last year, board and room charges rose 6 percent and you 
know what will have to happen again this year. 

While AASCU institutions are wa^ng a campaign to hold down 
tuition, risinc? co^ts are pressing against State resources and State 
deficits are expected next year after 2 affluent years. Rising tuition 
and oiher costs are really hurting many students. 

Wo believe that cost-of-education is the only Federal pro-am 
which can provide any general help to colleges in meeting nsing 
operating costs and helping hold down tuition. Other Federal aid 
money is either in the form of student aid or narrow categorical 
programs. We earnestly solicit your help again and urge you to safe- 
guard such help so it is not used as a substitute for State basic support. 

Internally, rising costs are having an impact upon the quality 
of education. Inflation in specialized areas is extremely severe. Some 
supplies, for example, have risen 30 to 50 percent; utility increases 
are staggering. Library books have risen 18 percent. Salaries, to 
even moderately keep pace with inflation, have added additional— 
and the major — strains. We have had to .sharply ration .supplies in 
thf" classroom. We and some other institutions in Colorado have 
had to curtail or eliminate laboratory experiments. 

vStates vary in their ability to help. Colorado provides an excellent 
example. It ranks sixth nationally in the proportion of tax funds 
for higher education, yet it ranks 40th in per student support. 

The budget of the institution where I am now is but two-thirds 
that of a similar public institution which I left in Illinois. Federal 
assistance is necessary to reduce these discrepancies. Inflation added 
to an extremely inadequate funding base has a considerable impact 
upon a national resource, for our institutions should be so considered. 
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At V\(\ sonio 2:{ porcont of our students are from out of State, 
many of them jrnuluato students al an institution whieh has distin- 
{Tuished itself nationally. For example, we have the larfjest doctoral 
procrram in special educatitm west of the Mississippi, and in certain 
sp(»cialties, are the only resource at that level for several States, 
tor such a resource noi limited hy State boundaries to be severely 
orippleil is a national problem. 

('urrent costs plus increasing: dependence upon tuition is making 
hifjher education increasingly parochial. The international c.\porience 
of our own students and the presence of international stutlents on 
our campuses help to Correct that situation. 

However, the lack of funding of the International Education Act 
has discouraged those of us concerned about international paro- 
chialism. I need to stress today, however, that a similar domestic 
problem is beginning to emerge. While there are manv out-of-State 
students in Colorado, that number is decreasing rapidly. There are 
some public institutions which are almost entirely in-State. There 
needs to be more movement of students across State lines, l)ut high 
out-of-State tuition is a creeping barrier to such movement. 1 believe 
the problem can be resolved only at the Federal level. 

The strain of rising costs pressing against finite resources, as 1 
have stated, has a negative hnpact upon the quality of existing 
programs. It has a disastrous impact upon innovation*^ and forward 
niovement. Higher education must change to meet the eighties and 
nineties. 

External degrees, universities without walls, changes in general 
education, interinstitutional and interdisciplinary programs, new 
delivery svstems for w^omen, veterans, and employed adidts are 
either not being done or are done at the expense of already overloaded 
faculties. A step was made recently in the development of the Fund 
for the Improvement of Post Secondary Education but it is important 
that^ there be additional funds to stimulate institutional creativity. 

Wf have found--and UXC is known for its willingness to take 
risks in nontraditional education — that there are plenty of ideas; 
yet creative people are so tied up in nuiintaining the quality of threat- 
ened existing programs that they cannot l)reak free for experimenta- 
tion for the eighties. They need encouragement to do so. 

Finally, in my allotted time, 1 will choose tmly to mention another 
pressure upon static or dwindling local resources. There is a significant 
impact of c(»rtaiii Federal programs or demaiuls upon beleaguered 
campuses. For example, affirmative action (including title IX) is a goal 
to which we are committed. Yet the demands for reports, studies, 
extraordinf\ry recruiting efTorts, the necessity for legal self-protection, 
and the ..lowdown of decisions are creating bureaucracies at all 
levels and platting a heavy extra l)urden upon campuses. 

While I suspect that' guidelines and proposed guidelines may 
exceed congressional intent, they are witli us and add many non- 
productive costs. The cost at our institution is approximately $:^0,000 
()er year- exclusive of legal or investigative t^ost^. That is a low 
figure compared with some institutions. It is strongly recommended 
that tluTe 1)0 an administrative and implementation payment pro- 
vided to the institutitms to implement these and similar Federal 
programs. 
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While today has hoon an opportunity to expre?^s some concerns 
about higher education aiul possible solutions. I would hate to termi- 
nate on a negative note. Hiphc'r education, in spite of its problems, 
is basically healthy. It is serving more and better students, from a 
wider variety of backgrounds and interests than over before. Both 
the C.\mgress and several of the States have tried to address some 
of its problems. 

There is evidence of faith, resiliency, and creativity within the 
academy. That the seventies are not the golden era of the sixties is 
a fact that is slowly being accepted and with it the realization that 
the last of the seventies and the eighties can be productive, though 
different. 

Thank vou, 

Mr. Bailey. Mr. (^hairman, I am very pleased to present at this 
time Presiclent Dale K. C'orson of Cornell Universit}r. 

Senator J.wits. Mr. Chuirman, if I may have just a minute. I 
would like simply to tell both the very distinguished New Yorkers 
wdio are here, the' president of ( 'Ornell, Mr. Corson, and the chancellor 
of our City University of New York, Dr. Kibbee, that if I am not 
here throughout the hearing, it is only because I have two urgent 
meetings of the Budget Committee and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. However, 1 will monitor their testimony completely through 
tlie record. 

I commend these two very distinguished educators and leaders 
in education to the committee most highly. 
Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF DALE R. CORSON, PRESIDENT, CORNELL 
UNIVERSSITY, ITHACA, N.Y, 

Mr. Corson. Senator Pell, Senator Dominick, and Senator Javits, 
in appearing before this subcommittee today, I can speak with 
complete assurance only about Cornell University but many of my 
comments, particularlv ctmcerning graduate education, will reflect 
the problems of other major universities, both publics and private, 
where most of the graduate study in this country is concentrated. 

You have already h'^ard much about the acuto financial problems 
fftchig higher education, and I will not- dwell on these except to note 
for the record some of the special circumstances of my own institution. 
Our current cost for fuel is 2V. times what it was a year ago. During 
tiie vear our average unit cost for coal has increased 68 percent, 
gas lias increased Wl percent, and electricity has increased 50 percent. 
We have had iivefold increase in the fuel adjustment component 
in our electric bill. . . , 

General purpose expenditures for maintaining the university s 
present program are projected to increase in 1975-76 by another 
12.5 percent, or a gross total increase of $8 million. 

The rute of inflation in higher education has historically been 
substantiallv greater than the national hiflationary trend. Princeton's 
president, \VilTiam Bowen. an economist, has developed figures showing 
that the average increase in cost ^)GV student per year has been more 
than 5 percent since 1905 at some typical private universities. The 
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economywide cot:t 'ndnx was rising at an average of slightly over 
2 percent per year in this period. During the relatively normal years 
of 1949-66, per student costs rose 7.5 percent per year in major 
private universities and somewhat less in major pubhc universities* 

Even beforo. thn advent of the current national economic "stagfla 
tion," this long-term trend had overtaken the higher education system 
and swamped it in crisis. Unlike industry, a university cannot hope to 
achieve significant offsetting increases in productivity, so where are 
the funds to come from to make up for the gap? Gift support has been 
magnificent and heartening at my institution, but the current rate of 
giving is running about one-half the rate of a year ago, 

A particularly distressing example is that of libraries, on which the 
vitality and quality of an institution depend* At Cornell we are 
fortunate in having one of the best library systems in the country* 
It took us 70 years to reach the first million volumes, 20 vears the 
second, 9 years the third, and 6 years the fourth million. Our shelves 
will be filled by 1976. At the present rate we must duplicate our total 
capacity every 14 years. This requirement for facilities is on top of an 
increase in the cost per book which was at lea.st 10 percent per year 
before the current leap in the inflation rate. 

We are faced with a dilemma. Either we find funds — somewhere — 
to maintain a superb library or we let the library decline in quality. 
Unfortunately, the new computer and data-liandling technology 
cannot provide the information storage and retrieval capability a 
library needs. Perhaps this technology can help us solve our problems 
in the future, but it will be many years before nelp from this source is 
available. 

A feature of our financial problems which I want particularly to 
call to your attention is the steadily rising costs associated with 
programs mandated by Federal and State Government. I refer to such 
matters as the Occupational Safety and Health Act, workmen's 
compensation, affirmative action, disability benefits, unemployment 
insurance, social security, emissions standards, the Fair *Labor 
Standards Act, and regulations on the use of human subjects. 

I do not question the social utility of these programs, I simply 
want to point out that they have added greatly to the recent financial 
burdens of the institutions with no compensating additions to income. 
In almost all <!ases they require additional administrative staff, 
recordkeeping, inflexibility of operation, and centralization of 



The Fair Labor Standards Act, for example, required installation 
of a new payroll system, at substantial expense. I cannot give you a 
precise figure on the costs of Cornell directly attributable to OSHA, 
but it is safe to say that it is mounting into the millions of dollars. 

Another problem that I would like to address is the prospective 
nationwide decline in enrollments and the impact this is likely to 
have on our total higher educational system. This trend will begin 
toward the end of this decade, following some further growth in the 
interim. It \^411 result from two factors: a decline in the birth rate— 
and this is not a projection, we are talking about children already 
bom — and saturation of the market. The percentage of high school 
graduates who elect to pursue the collegiate route will have reached 
its practical maximum* 
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Tho anticipated pr<)l)loni is espocially serious in New York State 
wliere the board of regents esliniates that 19S5 enrollments will be 15 
percent less than those in 197:i, and M percent less hi 1990. Even if 
the decline is less severe ihan these projections, there will not bo 
eiionjrh students to till the existuig facilities. 

Thi> is gohig lo be hard on the insiiiutions. both p\d)li(' and private 
and tlie phrase "orderly retrcndunent" is beginning to appear in discus- 
sions about long-range planning. Where there is no growth, there is 
sliarply limited room for innovation and flexibility. All the overhead 
keepM on going while the income declines. Competition for students, 
already a serious problem for many of our smaller, private colleges, 
will re'^ult in the demise of some — perhaps many —and coidd rcsidt in 
acrinu)nious confrontations between the public and private sectors. 

I believe it is essential to the welfare of the higher education in this 
counti^. that we maintain a balanced and compatible dual system of 
public 'and private institutions which has proved so effective in the 
past . 

If all of the private institutions in the coimtrv were to fail because 
of tlie tax-sul)sidiy,cd coninetition of the public colleges and universities, 
then the taxpayers would have to pick up the added burden at a 
staggering cost!^ Aiiy reasonable estunate of the additional annual 
cost to pid)lic treasuVies runs to many billions. 

A key problem at the moment is the great and undening difference 
between tuition charged at tlu? iwo kinds of institutions. Middle- 
income families are strongly motivated to send their children to the 
public institutions; if they elect private colleges, they pay twice — once 
through tuition charges at the private institution, and again through 
taxes to support the public institutions. The combination of this 
tuition gap and declining enrollments is potentially ruinous for the 
private sector. 

It seems nu^re and more evident that there must bo increased public 
subvention hi some form if the private as well as public institutions 
are to survive. This being the case, there needs to be more discussion 
and more understanding regarding the standards of accomUability 
winch it is reasonable and prudent to ask of the institutions receiving 
public fimds. The institutions are rightfully concerned that the stand- 
ards which are developed not tend to reduce higher education to the 
lowest common denominator. 

I believe ttiat the higher education law now on the books is good 
legislation aiul offers a sound basis for support of undergraduate 
students and for cost-of-education support to the institutions where 
these students are enrolled. The major problem here is to energize 
these good provisions with money. 

The >it nation for graduate education and research, however, is very 
different. 

One of the purposes of graduate education is to train people to 
solve difficidt novel problems which are important to ihe advancement 
of society. This is done through apprenticeship of the student to an 
experienced teacl;er who is in the process of solving difficult and novel 
problems. Research output is a customary product of this process, 
but the primary purpose of a university is not to produce research 
output; it i:i to produce educated and skilled people. 
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Those are the people who bec.oino leaders. Thev are the ones who 
determme the econonm; and social welfare, the health, and the cultnral 
satisfactions of the citizens of the nation. 

The drastic increase in the rate of inflation has componnded all of 
the financial problems of higher edncation. The impact on graduate 
odiuatio'i is especially acute because it is several times as expensive 
as undergraduate education. The average annual cost of (foctoral 
education is estimated to be at least five or six times the average cost 
for undergraduates. The average total cost of a doctoral degree as of 
19^2 was estimated to exceed $50,000. We are facing a situation where 
many students cannot afford to undertake doctoral work, or else must 
spread it over an unconscionable length of time. 

Ihe argunient is frequently made in Washington that the market 
IS saturated for manpower at the Ph. D. level. Manpower forecasting, 
however, IS a risky game. A few years ago there was an apparent 
surplus of engineers m the wake of a steep decline of the aerospace 
^ n'u ^J^gineers are in shortage. 

a he wise course for public policy is to focus on quality— support of 
the best programs and the best students— and on stabilit.y— the 
avou ance of rapid .s^^^ngs either up or down, which almost always are 
based on a limited and temporal perception of need. 

Meanwhile, the Nation's need for leaders, produced by dependably 
financed graduate programs of the highest quality, continues unabated. 

in the decade from roughly 1957 to 1967, it was Federal policy to 
provide extensive support to graduate education becau.se of a perceived 
nationa need for greatly expanded numbers of highlv trained pro- 
fessionals. After 1967 that policy was dramatically reversed. 

In 1968 there were well over 50,000 Federal fellowship and trainees. 
A beptember report of the Federal Interagency Committee on Edu- 
^^^^ Federal fellowships and traineeships in 1970-71 
totaled 37,100 at a cost of $166.1 million. Bv 1974-75 these figures 
had been cut approximately in half. Some agencies such as HUD and 
u 1 P"*^^^" "»"r fellowships and traineeships out altogether, but 
the largest numerical cuts were in NSF—from 7,500 do^vn to 1,600— 
and HEW —from 27,100 do^vn to 15.900. The field with perhaps the 
Hnn • i^^n'l^'^'-''"^® physical sciences, going from more than 

4,000 m 1970-71 down to about 600 in 1974-75. XIH traineeships and 
fellowships declined from 721 in fiscal year 1971 to five in fiscal year 
1975. 

^^'^ Federal Interagency (.\)mmitte.e on Education 
{tl( bj) report mclude fellowships for teachers of the handicapped 
now more than 8,000 per year, and do iiui include students receiving 
support under Mil training grunts, estimated at about 14,500 in 
nsr-al year 1972. 

The rate (if (Icrlino nationally in the number of science and (•n>-'inoer- 
ing students receiving Federal assistance was 1.4 percent between 
19^2 mid 1!)7.'^, after a 10-percent drop from 1971 to 1972. 

At Coniell alone, outside support— nuiinlv PYderal— for graduate 
(•(iucanon IS now lower by more than $4 inill'ion per year than it was 
in int)/. lo give you some specific examples, we have lost from (he 
p('ak year $.S()5,()00 in yearly Federal training grant funds, $798,000 
m .MJ1<.A title I\ fellowships, $475,000 in NvSF traineeship funds. 
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and $105,000 in NSK firadiiato followship funds. We have had some 
iiicreaso ovor tho hist 3 yoars in rosoarrh assistance supported from 
Federal research grunt sources, amounting to about $540,000. Welcome 
as this is, it does not begin to eat up a $4 million total loss. 

We have pondered the meaning of these cuts for Cornell and for 
the Xati(Ui as a whole. Wo have concluded that some reduction of 
Federal support of graduate students from the peak year of 1968 was 
warranted. Graduate enrollment has increased in spite of the reduction 
in Federal feUowship supports. There have been sliifts among fields 
of study in response to changes in long-range career prospects. 

However, we feel that the cuts were made too suddenly and too 
deeply. Moreo/er, there has not emerged a new Federal policy for 
Federal support of graduate education based upon changed circum- 
* stances and upon the shape of the future as best it can be seen. 

Thoughtful proposals for Federal remedial action have been put 
forward bv the National Board on Graduate Education. These call 
for the following: 

1. MERIT FELLOWSHIPS 

Portable, '3-year merit-based graduate -fellowships to support 
approximately 2,000 new starts per year, or 6,000 at uny one time 
after the firsl 1? years. Stipends would be $3,500 per year, with a 
$4,500 cost-of-education allowance to the institution. When fully 
funded, this program would co.^t $48 million per year. It has been 
suggested that about two-thirds of the fellowships — 1,300 — should be 
provided by NSF and one-third — 700 — by the national Endowment 
for the Humaiuties. vSince NSF already awards 500 such fellowships 
each year, the total annual net addition being proposed is 1,500 
fellowships. 

2. SPECIALIZED MANPOWER AND RESEARCH PROGRAMS 

Five-year grants to universities for research and graduate training 
directed toward urgent mitional problems, with about 70 new starts 
per year and a steady State total of 200. At an estimated $300,000 
per year grant, the annind investment would be $20 million for the 
first year and $00 million when fully operational. About half of the 
funds would be used for support of graduate students and post- 
doctoral rese-irciiers, with the other half applied toward the institu- 
tion's costs. Grants would be awarded on the basis of national 
t cornpetition. 

3. MINORITY GROUP PROGRAM 

To promote successfid participation in graduate education by 
r historically disadvantaged minority groups. One suggestion is to 
establish competitive institutional grants, with the institutions in 
turn providing stipends to students. 

Implementation of these proposals can maintain the stability and 
vitality of this cructial but often neglected segment of our system of 
higher education. High quality education is an important national 
resource, and should he recognized as such in public policy. 

This country's policy of using the imiversities as a major research 
resource, with research Unked to graduate education, is a happy policy. 
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The product ivily (»f an rirrclivo rosoairh-soholar-toachor is amplified 
iiuuiy times over thnnifjh tlio work of tho loacher^s students. 

Total Federal support of research and dev^doptneiit has shown a 
substantial (17.4 percent) decline in constant dollars since lOOS. In 
fact, total U.S. expenditures on research and development are declin- 
injr as a percentajre of ^ross natioinil prodiici, ^oing from :\ percent 
in 1907 to 2.:i percent today. This was occurring at a time when 
U.S.S.K. expenditures were rising sharply and K. & D. expenditures 
in Japan aiul West Germany were also rising as a percentage of GNP. 

The portion of federally sponsored research and development which 
is conducted at colleges and universities has not declined nearly as 
much as the overall total, but there has been a fuiulamental change 
in emphasis and attitude in the Federal Government which is of con- 
cern to higher education. The pressure for quick results lias pushed 
mission-oriented research to tht^ forefront. What tends to be forgotten 
is that the visible results of the future tlepend on the laborious and 
unheralded research of yesterday and today. 

In research support, as in graduate student support, continuity is 
called Jor. We reali/.e thaj Federjd priorities shift, ;md that this lyces- 
sarily calls for shifts in Federal funding. 

However, we know that the harm done to universities — and the 
increased costs incurred by the Federal Government through reduc- 
tions in the efficiency of research — can be reduced by goveriunent- 
wide adoption of tested means of easing th(» shock of shifts in funding. 
Two of these are provision of funds in a form allowing the uaiversitj" 
to fund transition (rost?^ atul reduction of siij)port in steps over 2 or :i 
years as contrasted with sudden cutoffs. 

Another matter which needs intensive sXxnW is tlie research role of 
universities over the decade ahead. A number of fundamental factors 
are tending to change the role of universities. Research on problems 
of major national significance is clearly essential. I refer to such things 
as the energy problem, urban problems, health protection and health 
care, and deterioration of the environment, ^luch of this research 
will be in the nature of establishment of standards, testing for toxicity, 
and large-scale problem solving research direct eel towards resolution 
of tasks set in advance, and carried on in large laboratories witli a 
hierarchical structure, ^nth planned division of effort and with dead- 
lines. This sort of research is not well suited to universities. 

At the same tinie, basic research related to urgent problems, which 
is congenial to universities, will be needed. 

T cite these issues as illustrative of the many forces thaf are tend- 
ing to shift national research patterns and * the research roles of 
universities. 

In my juclgment. the Federal Government would in its own interest 
be well advised to institute a thorough stu<ly of the future contribu- 
tion of academic science. Such a study and n^port would be of great 
value both to the Govenmient and universities. 

Thank you for giving me the o^)portunity to appear today. 

Mr. B.MLKY. \Ir. Chairman, it is my pleasure to present at thi> 
time President Keith wSpaldiiig of Franklin and Marshall College in 
Pennsylvania. 
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STATEHEHT OF KEITH SPAIDIHO, P£ESID£HT, PRANXIIK AHO 
MARSHALL COLLEGE, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, AS80* 
CIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 

Mr. Spalding. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which I can. offer 
to the committee for the record. 

Senator Pell. It will be included in full in the record at the conclu- 
sion of your testimony. 

Mr. t^.PALDiNG. Thank you, sir. 

I think would serve the purposes of the panel and your com- 
mittee, sir, if I proceeded in a slightly different way. Let me make 
some summary remarks and speak briefly just from some notes. 

I will not apologize for the fact that these comments will affirm 
some of the things the chairman said in his opening call for the meet- 
ing. Because I am chairman of the board of directors of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges and, therefore, closely related to the Na- 
tional Commission of Independent Colleges and Universities, I will 
attempt to make these remarks reflective of what I believe to be the 
^ broftd responsible consensu^ among tljem. , ^ ^ 

But, to put forward the case of the independent or private institu- 
tions, it is first necessary to say that we are not unaware of the dis- 
tress in the public sector. Enrollment problems and budget squeezes 
and uncertainties in planning are shared among us all. 

Also, I would assume we do not believe that one sector can profit 
or American students be served if we ask that one type of institution 
be favored over another. It is our conviction that it is increasingly 
important that private and public sectors be able to work together in 
cooperative ways and in ways to achieve the greatest efficiency. 
So that we recognized, particularly on the State level, that public 
institutions have prior claim on the public resources, and we do not 
ask for help for the private institutions by suggesting that there be a 
pressure upward oi\ the tuition in the public institutions. 

It is our belief that the social purposes of the country are best 
served if tuitions can remain low and within the reach of those who 
should avail themselves of higher education. 

Wliilo we are proud of our independence, the fact is there would be 
verj' little private higher education if there were not a wide variety 
of (iovemment programs to support and encourage the private sector. 

Having said that, ami having said, therefore, that there is a mixed 
ami complex system of higher education in the United States, and 
having sai(i it with conviction, I can say also that the pilvate non- 
profit institutions represent a tremendous investment, and that in- 
vestment is in some degree of jeopardy right at a time when a fairly 
marginal amount of money in continumg costs would help to protect 
it. 

Now, those are obvious things, and I have belabored them so that 
I can make the point that has been at least implicit in all that has 
been said by my colleagues here. 

We believe that the American people, through their elected repre- 
sentatives, chose to purchase diversity and choice and options and 
opportunities in this complex system. It is distressing to me, too, that 
that situation, those characteristics are also in jeopardy now. And that 
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comes at a time wfu»n it is porluips no lonf?or possible to manipulate 
the economy in other kinds of technical cooperation and spending 
that must be done through a conscious effort of investing; in luuuan 
camtaL 

No\v, I offer you no apocalyptic statements about the number of 
faihires that you se(» in lh(» privatt* stM-tor, althoiijrh there will be some, 
ami the chairman mentioned some that luul occurred since 1970. 

I repeat what others have sahl, that we are particularly vulnerable 
to infhition. We share with others that frustrating circumstance that 
as we educate our people to use less energy, the rates go up, the usage 
goes down, and the costs rise. 

The simple fact is that we have no means available in the private 
sector to increase revenues at the rate which costs and (»xpense budg- 
ets rise, and the lines appear to have crossed and are parting. 

We also see the first signs of price consciousness and price resistance, 
as those of us in the private sector must raise our tuitions to generate 
revenues. And there are thmgers for us in retrenchments, retrench- 
ments which we have been through, most of us, at least once, and we 
now -if we ('()Utiiui(» to cut — i)egin to cut into the bone and muscle of 
t'hc: institution ami heghi to spend our capital, So we^u*e very grateful 
particularly for the programs of Federal aid to undergraduate stu- 
dents. I not(* what is at least a coincidencte that in study after study it 
has been shown that deficits experienced by private institutions 
almost exactly etimils their own investment in student aid ftmds. 

That brings us, then, to an insuperable problein of the so-called 
ttiition gap, that Dr, Corson mention(Ml. In that price resistance or 
price consciousness, we see some disturbing signs, just snuill evidences 
that 1 can only give you anecdotally now, that when faced with these 
high costs of education, high prices of education, and a family has a 
son and a daughter, they refer to a traditional style of educating the 
son ami suggesting that the datighter fiml her career in marriage. 

The sanu» thing happens to us in minority recruitment. Despite the 
best evidence, we have not, in nu)st of the small institutions at any 
rate, the resources available to fimd minority or poverty level students, 
and also to giv(» them i\w support services that they need. 

We also have seen the first evidences that some of the quick payoff 
training programs which those of lesser means seek now in post- 
sectmdary education do not give them the upper mobility or the in- 
conu» that has been annotmced as the goal of th(» afhrmative action, 
euual opporttmity efforts. 

vSo, we rind ourselves in the danger, some of us, at private institu- 
tions of proter'ting a program of excellence which may be oidy avail- 
able to those who arc wealthy enough to afford it. The nu)st frustrating 
thing, sir. is that we are at a pouit now with the economy when no 
anu)imt of gooil managenu»ut can overcome the external forces that 
are upon us. And \\v feel sonu^ despair about that. 

In a private survey that was done of sonu* private college presidents, 
one ranu* to a coiu'hision which h(* says very well: 

While in tho short run, by kct'piiiK a budget haso narrow and compact and by 
applyirm ^ri'iitfr i*ner^y to fund niisin>i:, I can find ways to defer crises, I can 
find nr) way in the h)n^ run to make revenues keep pace with rising expense. 
The only strategies apparently a\'ailable, thus, are defensive. We strategizo 
again-t uncertainties and instability, keeping open as many options a.s possible, 
but are reduced to hoping that S(;niehow, before? real difiiculty comes, something 
will happen. 
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That (losrribrs llio situation almost oxacfly at Franklin and Marshall 
wlioro we fool fortunato fo havo soon oarlior than some tho need to 
rotronoh, to nuiko a hudjrot base narrow. Havinjj experienced jrrowinp 
dofioits which reached an annual level of about $400,000, we did 
reduee the ha<e of the hiidfjet, put ourselves in tlie black again, and 
even this year an* oxpoiioncinji an oporatinjj surplus. 

But it is very clear that that will Ix* halved and thou go to zero in 
a very short tinu\ 

Tlio trcMul lines are ajrainst us and, despite our best efforts and 
sonu* sophistication, wo see no way to overcome that. We have not 
nui(*h choice* but to look for h(»lp from other source>:. 

I am not talkinjj about nu\rpnal help. Even prestigious colleges 
are suffering those* kinds of problems. In a great many of them, the 
situation is simply beyond economi//mg. 

Most private colleges operate from current funds. Most have very 
Uttle in reserve to carry them through a period of high stress. 

Now, I r(»cogni/(» that these things have been very general. I 
would just lik(» to change course to (Miip uisi/e two points and offer 
sonu» ^iuecdotal support for tiuMu. ... . - - , 

I would hope that the committee in the Senate and the (!?ongress 
would r(»cogni/.(» that variety is needed in the patterns of support, 
that there is no sintrle panacea, no simple program that will offer a 
pamicea for both otus. \Vc have some contratlictory things to deal 
with. We need to tend to the problems of the middle-inconu^ group, 
as well as those who shoidd hav(» access atul opportunity. 

Wi* are aware of how expen^iive the guaranteed student loan pro- 
gram is beconung and how it has not nuH all of its expectations. 

It is not (MU)Ugh to suggest to us that we should hv wise and 
follow what students wantj because it would be improper, wo believe, 
for e(hu:ation, higher education, to beconu* solely a consumer industry. 

The second thing I would like to urge is that there be clo.se atten- 
tion given to coordination of State : 'ul Federal programs, and at tho 
very lea^t incentives to States. I tlunk I should say to close that it 
uu\y be improper for us to want assistance at tlu* expense of others, 
for there are a great numy needs. We are aware of that. But it is 
oiu' belief that there is a* social investment to bo made in higher 
education which is very important, indeed. 

Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared ^^tatement of Mr. Spalding follows:] 
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Stattment of K«ith Spalding, Pr«sid«nt, Franklin and Marshall Collaga, Chairman 
of tht Board of Directors of the Association of Americ4n Colleges 

Mr. Chairman s 

My name is Keith Spalding. X an President of Franklin aod 
Marshall College and Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Association of American Colleges. 

The concern which the Sub-Commit tee has expressed in the 
present state of higher education in America by the very act of 
holding this infomal proceeding is an encouraging sign of the Sub-- 
Coonittee's (and» by extension^ of the Senate's) awareness that an 
ijopojrtar^ Bf.c^or of the American society— 5 ts bigher education - 
coonunity — is today in deeper distress than it has faced for many 
years . 

I am here today as a "representative*' of the private, non- 
profit sector in post-secondary education. And X shall attempt to 
make my remarks as reflective as possible of what X take to be the 
broad, responsible consensus of opinion in that community. X must 
state at the outset, however, that no one person, no one institution, 
no one association can possibly represent effectively all the nuances 
of opinion and belief that characterize private post-secondary 
education. Please understand, as well, that spokesmen for the private 
sector are not unaware of the enormous distress now being felt in the 
publicly -owned and financed institutions. Enrollment drops, budget 
squeezes, planning difficulties are the fate of all types of 
institution today— whatever the particular form pf ownership, 
financing or governance. 

The impression must not b^ conveyed to you that one sector 
of the higher education communiiy can profit, that American students 
can profit, if one type of institution is favored above others. 

4u 
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Through our membership in organ t /.at ions such as the American Council 
on Education, the Association of American Colleges and various state 
groups, the vast majority of the nation'** private institutions of 
higher education have taken the position that cooperation among all 
the sectors Is essential if the diverse, rich and productive post- 
secondary education system in the United States is to be preserved 
acid strengthened. 

There is a concomitant to what I have Just said. Private 
institution* of higher education must and do recognize that institu- 
tions of hlpjhcr education owned and/or primarily funded from tax 
revenues must be presumed to have a prior claim on such resources. 
I am not here to dispute that proposition. It seems to me self-evident. 

1 do intend, however, to argue that private, non-profit 
institutions of higher education represent in aggregate a very large 
investment, a significant portion of which comes from tax revenues 
of one sort or another, and that the current distress among the 
private institutions places that investment in great Jeopardy for 
want of a fairly marginal continuing cost. 

No one would question very seriously, I think, the 
proposition that we do not have cwo systems of higher education in 
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this country— a public one and a private one. We havei Instead^ 
a system of mixed public and private funding of institutions of 
higher education whose governing boards' metnbershlp Is either self*- 
perpetuating or not* 

The lines of separation between public and private that may 
seen clear today were not at all clear in the early days of Anerlcan 
higher educations when grants of land and money were regularly nade 
to colleges by govemmtiatal agancies without regard to type of 
control. John S. Whitehead, in his book. The Separation of College 
and State : Col umbia, _ Dartroouth , Harvard and Yale , reinforces the use- ^ 
ftil point*, wtiich *ls evlden-L ta anyone- coave'i.sacn: wlLh 'th^ history of" . • . . 
higher education In the United States* that the present distinction 
between public and private in higher education arose with force only 
after the Civil War. 

Since that time, higher education has grown up as a very 
complex system — consisting of land grant colleges and universities; 
private, research-oriented universities; sectarian institutions; 
private liberal arts colleges; state college systems; community 
colleges, among others* 

It is interesting to note that much of what we know as the 
"private" sector in higher education was created for reasons not un- 
like those guiding the developr.ent of the current crop of community ^ 
colleges. Franklin and Marshall College is far from unique, although 
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its origins date further back than most, in having begun as a small 
institution created to serve a specific local population, the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans with a mixture of secondary and post-secondary offerings 
aimed at effecting their acculturation to the broader society. As 
tiroes have changed and the needs of its publics. Franklin and Marshall 
has become a different sort of place than it once was, but it still 
serves a public purpose by responding to the needs of a limited portion 
of the higher education "market", just as it did when Benjamin Franklin 
gave it 200, We are "public" in our mission, even if not state- 

owned. 

There' are those who would argue that the plight of private 
higher education derives from governmental intervention in and 
competition with independent institutions. I believe that to be an 
unfair allegation. Local, state and federal governments recognize 
the public purpose of our institutions in very concrete ways that, if 
we are to be candid, effectively preveni: ua from using the "private 
enterprise", analogy with accuracy, ExamHes of governmental policy 
favoring our existence are well-known: 

...we benefit tremendously, even crucially, from our 
local state and federal tax exemptions* While an exact 
dollar estimate of the impact of this combination of 
"passive" government programs of aid is not really 
obtainable, for Franklin and Marshall, alone, it would 
probably mean at least a million dollars (equivalent to 
10% of our annual operating budget this year) in increased 
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operating expenses vera we to subject to property 
taxes, sales and use taxes » the federal excise tax, 
and so forth. 1 need not iDention the corporate Income 
tax. There would be no net income to tax* 

.♦•private colleges and universities, like other public 
charities, depend on tax laws of the states and the 
federal government to foster private giving. Were 
present regulations to be changed in such a way as to 
discourage giving, especially on the part of large 
donors » upon whom we depend most, the damage could 
well be" fatal. 

•..the private sector benefits in ^eny ways from a 
broad range of grant programs funded by the federal 
government and the states which supply crucial funds 
for operating budgets, scholarship loans and grants, 
work/study, research, building programs, library 
acquisitions, arts programs •» .and so forth. 

It would be fatuous for us to pretend an independence to 
which we cannot in fact lay claim. It is no exaggeration to say that 
chere would be very little privately-funded higher education in this 
country today if a wide variety of government programs did not support 
it and encourage it in various ways« 

I have belabored the obvious relationships between the private 
sector and the govemnent in order to allow me to come to a point with 
which I hope all can agree: the taxpayers of the United States of 
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America h«ve a very large investment in the preaent ayatem of higher 
education, including the private inatitutiona* 

I would argue that what the repreaentativea of the taxpayer* 
believed that they were buying with their aupport of our inatitutiona 
waa diveraity and quality. Choice saong inatitutiona, aoong programa, 
mong coat levela, among geographical locations la important to the 
American people, I believe that they would consider themaelvea very 
much the poorer were they to discover that suddenly their children no 
longer had the opportunity to choose to study chemistry, or nursing, 
or forestry, or Italian, or any of hundreds of fields; that it would 
be difficult or impossible to study in a college with a particular 
religious tradition; that study near home,, •or far away,,. had suddenly 
become burdensome in the extreme, or impossible. 

In my recent travels around the country as Chairman of the 
Association of American Colleges and in ny work with organiaations 
within the State of Pennsylvania and .for Franklin and Marshall, it has 
begun to appear to me that the situar.ion which I have Just described 
as abhorrent to many Americans is drawing closer. 

It is my belief that» while private institutions now are far 
more numerous than public ones (1284 to 543 by a recent AAC tabulation 
of 4-year schools) we are rapidly reaching the alarming point where 
many will be bankrupted. Within the borders of Pennsylvania alone, 
1 am aware of a substantial number of schools whose funds are running 
out and whose enrollments are trending down, NCICU counts 50 failures 
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among private colleges since 1970. X have no reason to doubt that the 
conparable nunber for the next three years will be substantially greater 
anc* that the names of some of the failed colleges will be well-known* 

It is difficult to avoid conveying a sense of despair when 
one reports the feelings of comrades in sister institutions which are 
in the process of expending their unrestricted endowments in the hope 
that some "miracle" can be tound. Let me read to you two statements 
from presidents of private institutions made in response to a survey 
concerning the economic conditions facing their institutions: 

''•My own expertise in these matters is less than »uy ftxperienee* 
My thinking has led me to conclusions like these: While in the short 
run» by keeping a budget base narrow and compact sRd by applying 
greater energy in fund-raising, 1 can find ways to de fer crisis, 1 can 
find no way in the long run to make revenues keep p? -:e with rising 
expense. The only strategies apparently available, thus, are defensive. 
We strategize against uncertainties and instability, keeping open as 
many options as possible, reduced to hoping that somehow before real 
difficulty comes, something will happen. 

Heaven only knows how much Jeopardy we are in. While 
through stringent controls and a whole series of handsprings we may 
bring our budgets into some kind of balance, we are nonetheless in 
deficit operation in terms of building i-iinienance and of decent wages 
and working conditions. And unless we can get these matters 
straightened out the prospect of maintaining quality will be seriously 
threatened. 
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Why should there be such gloom? 

The reason for the discouragement of the presidents of even 
the country's siost prestigious private colleges and universities is 
that they are now coming to the reaxization that no amount of good 
management will solve their problems. 

In the years 1968-71^ we at Franklin and Marshall went 
through a very painful process of retrenchment because we found that 
we were operating at regularly increasing losses. Other institutions 
have undergone or are now undergoing a similar surgical process. 

- By dint -bt ^thoSe etforts— vhich included an overall redfuc'tion 
of nearly 20Z in the facultv and stftff— we reversed the trendlines and 
balanced the budget. We are now operating in the black for a third 
consecutive year. But the trendlines are against us again. Suddenly 
inflation and the increased complexity of operation that we must 
maintain are increasing our costs faster than we can increase income. 

We have no intention of giving up. 



However, we are now confronted with a situation in which 
we do not feel that we can make further cuts in our academic program 
or support services and remain the competitive, attractive and 
effective institution we have become. 
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I know th«t w« M far trm alone In dl«cov*rlng this y<i«r 
thjic th€ flMDclAl CMCAr w« tbought vat In renilaslon iJ active once 
egein* 1 end othera who era In a poaltlon to observe the situation 
in private higher adwcetion ere very fearful that anputatlon of 
iaiportant m4 heMfldal prograna ia all thet remains for us to do. 
Vt: ^u&t have voce o^aidc help if this destructive^ and ultiisately 
tieeleaa» procaaa ia to be helted* 

Rwsrtir, too» thet X heve been referring to reasonably 
praatigioua end proaparoua collegea and universitiee — which» like ^ 
Franklin and Harahall, may still be able to nake some compromises 
wlrh quality md comprehensiveness of program in order to keep the 
wolf from the door for some little while yet. There are, however, 
other schools which heve no such further recourse They are at their 
minimum level of operetion. Their situation is beyond economizing. 
They will fell. 

What, then, can the federal government do to bring some 
essistence to thoee schools which will not fail in the imnediate 
future? More basically— is there any justification for increased 
federal programs to aid the private institutions? 

Only the legislative branch of the federal government can 
respond definitively to the question of whether further aid is merited. 
I would, however, like to suggest a few additional rationales in ' 
support of such action: 
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Foiiticaliy— 

...the private institutions are not> in fact, very priva^e. 
They aerve public purposes publicly, but not entirely wiLti 
public funds. In fact, they provide "matching grants" for 
public funds, thus multiplying the effect of tax dollars. 
The USOE estimated that in 1973-74 every tax dollar spent ir 
private higher education was matched by $5.^5 in private mor.tc*-. 

...private institutions still account for a vury ^isnificanu 
proportion of post-secondary enrollments in this i.ountr>, t.hougU 
not a majority. 22.SX of all undergraduates were in privati.* 
colleges and universities last year— or 31.6'/>, if 2-year in-jtx- 
tutions are excluded. 

...private institutions reflect the diversity that a reason/blu 
person may wull consider one of the greatest strengths of this 
nation— its regions,, its races, its religious groups, its 
variitles of a;ipirations . 

...the public has already made a very significant investment in 
our private institutions, a large portion of which may soon 
become office complexes and industrial parks and thus be lost 
to public use. The book value of physical plant assets (land, 
buildinii> And equipment) of private institutions of higher educa- 
tion as of June 30, 1972 was nearly $17.8 billion. (Source: 
National rancor for E;IucationaL St.ir.istlcs--u^ublished data.) 
The book value ot endowment funds In private Institutions at the 
same time can be e-.timated at approximately $12.0 billion (Council 
for Financial Aid to Education.) 
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..,lt is educationally essential to offer a broad range 
of choices to adolescents If they are to have a real sense 
of control ovt^r their own lives » of freedom and responsible 
llty. If we allow the diversity of our Institutions to be 
lost, an Important part of our children's education will be 
lost, as well. 

T 
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Economically-— 

««. inflation hits institutions of higher education with 
particular force because of their dependence on Items 
increasing in cost at a rate greater than that of the 
general cost of living index — fuel, wages and salaries in 
the wake of the "freeze" years, periodicals, building and 
remodeling supplies, interest rates. 

••.at the same time inflation makes it harder for us to 
buy what we need, it makes those to whom we try to "market" 
our offerings less able to purchase them. • .and more conscious 
of price differentials. 

...in like manner, the inflation and recession make giving 
more difficult, especially when changes threaten in the 
tax laws at the very time the stock market is extremely 
depressed and Interest rates high. 

, , .many private institutions have come to the end of their 
waiting lines. There is no one left to admit. Enrollaxents 
decline. 

...most private institutions operate essentially from current 
funds, with few, if any, reserves to draw upon in times of 
increasing costs and decreasing income. 

If the federal government, through the peoples* elected 
representatives, should deride, as It has In the past, that the invest- 
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. . . creation of a "voucher" systtm which .would allow students 
to chocae an institution of higher education without regard 
to tuition rates, 

•••preservation of a favorable tax climate for the operation 
of colleges and universities as semi-private entities, which 
they are, in truth, now^ 

VOiat I have tried to suggest in this presentation is our 
general perception that we have, by and large, reached the end of the 
economies we can effect and of the new avenues to income we can open. 
Furthi^r steps will mean compromising the integrity of our institutions 
to the point whfere their presentation would be pointless* 

In closing, let cie say that we recognire that our problems 
are in many cases shared by other segments of society. We do not seek 
benefit at cost to others. We feel, though, that there is social 
benefit of great magnitude to be derived from our survival and that 
higher education is a very productive investment in social terms. 
We hope that the Congress and the American people share that view, 
and that you will help that view to prevail through your committee. 
Thank you. 
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Mr. Bailey. Mr. Chairman, our final panelist tliis moniins is tho 
distinguished chancellor of the City University of New \ork, 
Robert J. Kibbee. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT J. KIBBEE, CHANCELLOR OF THE CITY 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Kibbee. Senator Pell and Senator Doniinirk. my name is 
Robert J. Kibbee. 1 am chancellor of the City University of New 

I want to express my appreciation to you and to >Ir. Bailey for 
this opportimity to share witii you some of my views with respect to 
revisions in tlio Education Amendments of 1972. 

Our perceplions of wiiat we believe would l)e the best model for 
Federal participation hi higher education are largely shaped by tho 
histitutions we represent and tiie enviroimient hi wiiicii they are 

situated. . 1 T 1 

To understand whv T approach this challenge in the way that i do, 
vou ought to know more about the City University of New \ovk and 
Its relationship with the citv in which it is located. I beheve it will 
show that, while we are unique, there are elements of commonality 
that demonstrate the problems facing City University are quite 
.similar to those confronting histitutions of higher education elsowliere, 
particularlv those .serving urban constituencies. 

CT^NY is the third largest university in Aniericn. Unlike its more 
gargantuan sisters— tiie State University of New York and the Uni- 
versitv of Califoniia system— we do not sprawl. There is little jzeo- 
graph'ic insulation between our campuses; some are within walking 
distance of each otiier; a couple of 35-cent subway tokens can connect 
the furthest apart of our 20 campuses. Our student enrollment is 
close to 270,000. and we employ about :iO,000 full and part-time staff 
and facultv members. . .... . i ♦ 

Our academic programs range from basic renivdiation for students 
seeking to master basic learning skills to doctoral programs that are 
second to none in terms of their sciiolarly standards. 

To support this enterprise of 10 senior colleges, eight 2-year coni- 
munitv colleges, a graduate school, and an afliliated medical scliooi, 
we have an operathig budget— derived roughly half and lialf from our 
city and State governments- that is close to $000 million lor the 
current academic year. ,• • • 

Let me begin this presentation with some generalized convictions 

upon which its rests. i •n i i 

I am convinced that if our cities are to be saved the unskilled aiu 
unlettered must be given the tools to participate productively and 
profitably hi the economic life of the community; the poor must sluire 
more equitably in the economic benefits that are pnxluced ; those wlio 
Hre deprived because of prejudice and discnnumUion must be allowed 
to move more freely and openly in our society. 

In the major cities of our Nation, all of these— tlic unskilled, 
the poor and the victims of discrunhiation— are largely tlie same 
people. By making available the opportunities of education, wo, 
at lea.st, take the first and tho most fundamental stop in breaking 
this self-defeating cycle. 
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Beyond that, I am oqually convinrpd that the. stabilizing force 
tnat can allow us the time to achieve our educational obiectivos is 
the maintenance of the middle class in the community. 

The thrust of urban higher education must bo focused on these 
twin objectives and upon one other— that of committing a major 
portion of the talents our imiv(>rsitios encompass toward solving the 
complex techmcal and human problems created hy largo concentra- 
tions of people withm relativelv limited geographic areas. 

IS either the cities nor tho States hi which they are located can 
deal with the.se mammoth tasks. Thev do not possess tho resources 
to .support the level of effort that must be made nor can thoy generate 
such revenue without the impo.sitioti of taxes at a level that will 
onlv' accelerate wnat they are tryhig to avert. 

Our cities are a great national resource. If those that exist were 
to disappear, new ones wouhl have to be created and their problems 
would be httle different. 

Unless we can deal constructively with the pervasive problems of 
Ignorance and poverty, their destructivo and disruptive consequences 
will cotitmuc t() disfigure both the bodv and the .soul of our Nation. 
iNow, let me be more specific. 

I think you will better understand the distinctiveness of City 
University and the special circumstances that influence our outlook 
When we collider the prospect of a greater Federal presence hi higher 
education. There are laundry lists of distinctions that might be 
a.s.semhled to detail the unique characteristics of our university, 
but there are two salient ones ihat are certainly the most publicized 
and probably the least undci-stood ingredients of what makes City 
University what it is today. 

I refer, of course, to our policy of open admissions and our policy 
of tiiition-free undergraduate education for matriculated students 
who are residents of our city. 

"Free tuition," as it has come to be termed by New Yorkers, 
goes back niore than 125 years. Open admissions in tho form it now 
operates within our university is only hi its fifth year. But free tuition 
am open admissions have come to be so hitertwined that they are 
truly a smgle policy characteristic of City University. 

To<iay, I do not believe one could survive without the other. Jointly, 
they have proved to be the most successful formula for collegiaet 
aco-ss of any public policy ever implemented in our country. 

lo understand the importance of this policy foundation to our 
umversify you must bring into focis the urban environment that 
structured it. I will attempt to touch upon some of its elements 
and, in (lomp so. I will probably list characteristics of other cities 
Which, like New "iork, .share the same problems. 

The most pervasive fact about New York's environment that must 
be understood if you are plamung its public higher education policy 
i.s Its poverty. Pockets of concentrated poverty scar every borough 
of our city. They are generally tied to race and ethnirity, characterized 
by poor housing, high crime rates, limited job opportunities, and high 
unemployment, fractured families, widespread narcotics addiction, 
alcoholism, inferior schools, and a generalK low level of educational 
attainment. 
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ThU is not a now phononipnon for New York. Our city has a long 
historv as a spawTiing ground of noigliborhoods made up of impov- 
erisheU immigrant rlusters. The social and economic! walls of past 
ehettoR, however, were less formidable than the ones that exist today. 

The colleges of our universitv from their inception played an 
iniportftnt role in providing a ramp out of this poverty. It is a tradition 
the university and those who now provide its resources want 

^**Therelre other facts about New York that ought to be recognized 
in seeking to understand the motivations for our policies. 

Our middle class has been in flight since the end of World War U. 
That exodus to the suburbs has not only eroded the city s tax base, 
accentuated existing patterns of housing segregation and congesteU 
our alreadv creaking transportation facilities, ii has been a major 
factor in the deterioration of our elementary and secondary school 

^^THurvive, New York Citv must provide substantial incentives l;o 
liold what middle class is now resident there and perhaps make it 
sufficientlv attractive to bring back some who have tied. 

Other than proxiniitv to employment, for fanulies with children, 
the tuition-free, open admissions colleges of City Umversitv provide 
the most significant incentive for renuiining in New ^ ork and sutfering 
its dav-to-tlav inconveniences and indigmties. .11. 

Those who* quantify these phenomena tell me that, thanks to our 
chml policy. New York Citv now has the highest college-going rate 
in the countrv— over 75 percent of our high school graduates go on to 

institutions of higher education. - , t v„^ Vnrk Titv 

At first blush, the 75-percent college-going rate of New \ork l.it:y 
high school graduates may appear overwhelming. It is far from tnai. 
Let us examine it more closely. . „ ^ , , * xu 

Who graduates from high school in New York? Only half of those 
who enter the ninth grade earn high school diplomas. On a /^-percent 
rate of college admission, it means that only 37K P^^^"^ 
who start high school will actually enter institutions of h gher edu- 
catbn. If vou then figure that only half of those who enter college 
go on to earn a 2- or 4-year degree, it means that only 19 percent of 
those who start high school earn a postsecondary degree. 

That is a disgracefullv low rate of postsecondary education, and 1 
submit that a successful response to it would more than ^;ompensate 
for the enrollment declines projected on the narrow basi:, of birth 

The ceSfcjSstion is not how we can support the higher educa- 
tional structure? in the face of declining birth rates, but rather what 

remains to be done. . ; in it^ 

I mentioned that open nduussions at our umversitx is onlv m its 
fifth vear. The overwhelming |)r(.portion ) our ci y s population 
conipleted or dropped out of high school before tha V^hcyj^^ 
adoi ted. Most of those who went no further now languish m a steady 
state of povcrtv and despair, uneciuipped to compete in the economic 
marketplace i...-d too impoverished to do much about it. 

It is time that we deilt with this reality. The education of adults 
a part time or full time basis, must become a pnme f ^P".»^i^i ^y 
America's colleges and universities. Contemporary Ameiican life 
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is impovorisluHl Inrjjcly hccaiisc tlip collpgcs and imivprsities of the 
country Imvo boon unwilling or unable to make lifotinie loarninfr one 
of tmur pnncipal purposes. 

What, then, is th(> FodcM-al rhaliongo and how can changes in na- 
tional pohf.y substantially assist institutions, siirh as ours, in per- 
fornnng their niissions on the frontiers of American urban society? 

\\v recognize that access to (jualitv higher education learning 
opporttuuty, access with a range of choice, has been tiie motif of 
current congressional policy, us reflected in the 1972 education amend- 
ments, through policies of student-directed and institution-directed 
assistance. 

Access is also at the heart of the problems I have described. 

loday. I would like to suggest two wavs to accomplish these 
purposes mon' efFcctively and without generating undue inflation in 
tuition costs. 

The first element I propose is a program of Federal student aid 
geared to actual costs of attending college outside of instructional 
costs: that is. mcliidmg room, board, books, and transportation, but 
not mciiK ling tuition and fees. Kven at a noutuition institution such 
as ours, there are thousands of students who do not enroll or who 
drop due i)rimarily because they or their families are unable to meet 
these costs or to forego the income they represent. 

It seems to me the basic problem of the current Federal student 
aid programs is that each attempts a dual purpose— providing basic 
living cost.s and promoting choice. 

The basic opportunity grant program should be the major access 
support device. It should not be tied to the costs of attending a 
particular institution, but should be aimed for everyone. I would 
support a simple formula that takes into account all noninstructional 
expense and deducts expected family contributions. 

The ba.-^ic grant should be a true entitlement, like GI benefits, or 
social secm-ity, moving us a welcome step further away from pauper 
oaths. 

This I belicv(>, would provide a realistic floor for access to some 
form of post.Necondary education which cannot be provided by the 
current system of reducible grants based on half the costs of attend- 
ance at particular instituti(ms. 

The next student assistance priority should be choice; and to achieve 
It, 1 would suggest we employ supplemental grants, work-study, and 
loans. lhest> could bridge the gap between resources and need for 
students attenduig higher cost institutions. 

The second main approach. I would suggest, is aimed at encour- 
aging access by providing a Federal incentive that would gear insti- 
tutirmal aid to the effort put forth by the States and then- localities. 
1 he foriuula for such aid should take into account actual dollars con- 
tributed to higher education from general State and looal tax revenues, 
the proportion of op(>ratuig budgets supported by tuition and the 
percentage of secondary scliool graduates enrolled in institutions of 
higher education. 

Under this system, >>tHt*»«5 and localities would be eligible to receive 
general purpose higher education grants based upon, first, local effort 
to keep tuition down and. second, the level of per student support. 
This would be one form of Federal spending that would truly be 
counierinflationary. 

63 
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Although access to oducufional opportunity nnist bo a ftindnmental 
thrust of public policy, it deals primarily \vith the future and with 
future p:ener at ions. . , 

If the cities are to have a future, we nuist also have public policies 
that (leal with the present and which reach hack lo correct inade- 
quacies of the past. We need a prof^rani that f^ives ptirpose and hope to 
the passed-over f^enerations and which nnirslmls concentrated intel- 
lectual power to attack the complex technical and human problems 
of urban existence. ^ ^ i • i r 

In a very analogous sense we are dealing with the same kind of 
situation that, more than a centurs' ago, moved the Congress to 
create the land grant colleges. Then the problem was to insure an 
adequate food supply for a btirgeoning population and to nrovide the 
technical competence required to man the industrial revolution. 

Todav, we seek to eliminate poverty, to provide our tirban com- 
munities with the wealth of skilled personnel they need and the human- 
istic bent to live harmoniously in a large and compact community, and 
to focus large concentrations of intellecttial power on the complex 
problems of the urban condition. 

What is called for, I believe, is nothing less than the creation of 
urban grant institutions that foctis on the problems 1 have described 
and the resources to move vigorously and imaginatively to solve 

them. ... , 

I would like to add a few personal notes in support of things that 
mv colleagues have said. , . ^ . 

^One of the interesting things about the current recession-intlation, 
as pointed out by Mr. Bailey, is the use of the colleges as i\i^.J^ns of 
btiffering against the unemployment caused by recessions. This was 
not a planned thing, but I wotild like to comment on one fact about 
our current enrollment that points up something that he said. 

This vear, of the 65,000 students who applied to be freslimen at 
Citv Universitv of New York, 25,000 of them, twice as inany as in 
preVious years', came from classes that had gradtiated prior to last 
June, an(ri2 percent of those applying for the first time as freshmen at 
City Universitv were over the age of 25. . , . i r i 

Keallv, on tlie face of the fact that there was no similar kmd of loss 
of student enrollment in the private institutions in the cit}-, it seoms 
to me that this is an indication of the way young people may be moving 
in the face of the current economic situation. 

As far as the finances of public institutions are concerned, I can give 
vou a little recent experience. i n i 

' Wiil/m the last 2 weeks, the nnivor of the city of New 1 ork called 
us to his ofhce and explained to us a $3:iO million gap in the resources 
of the citv, and asked all of the agencies and nonagencics, such as the 
universities, to see what tliey could do about decreasing S.5 percent 
of the tax lew monev thev receive from the city of New \ ()rk. lius 
would turn out to be a $:iO million decrease in tlio (^ly University s 
budget, all of whicli would have to bo achieved during the second 

semester. . . i . i * 

Fortunately, he has ameliorated that position somewhat, but stiH 

the problem ()f inflation and problems of economy are still witn us. 
I would also like to say something in support of what my colleagues, 

President Corson and 'President Spalding, have said. 
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I think it is important for all of us to know that the public univer- 
sities, certainly the public universities that I represent, support 
strongly the concept of a dual system of higher education in this 
country. I think private institutions are hnportant as a means of 
choice for students, as a moans for variety in educational experience, 
as a means of flexibility in the total educational program. 

In the State of New York which, I think, is one of the more en- 
lightened States in this regard, certainly not adequately, nearly $60 
million is provided hi so-called grants to aid private institutions and 
approximately $80 million of student assistance, largely to private, 
but some to State universities. 

Although the City University receives none of this money, I have 
supported it and will continue to support it. 

Finally, on a more optimistic note, I would like to associate myself 
with tho remarks of Mr. Bond, that there are many problems around 
higher education — very real problems and very important problems. 
I think the Academy is still a healthy place and it does have the means 
in it- to serve the country as it has served in the past, and to move 
ahead in the whole process of trying to make a better life for our 
people. 

1 hank you. 

Senator Pell. Thank you indeed, gentlemen. I congratulate the 
American Council on Education (ACE) on this presentation of its 
views. I think the importance of this morning's hearing will be shown 
as we move into the legislative program in the coming Congress, 
and I know that by motion I intend to incorporate this hearing into 
the hearings of the next Congress. 

For my own edification, the American Council on Education 
represents, as I understand it, all the public and private institutions 
in higher learning; would that be a correct statement? 

Mr. Bailey. Mr. Chairman, we represent all the universities in 
the country, about 75 percent of the pnvate 4-year colleges and about 
one-third of the 2-year colleges. But this means that our general 
position on matters tries to cover the interest of all the constituent 
parts of higher education. I say **higher" in this case simply because 
we cannot pretend in this panel to speak for the very important 

f)ost-secondary interests that are of a proprietary nature. I would 
ike to make mention of just one other thing, Mr. Chairman. I am 
deeply grateful for your kind remarks about ACE. What you have 
heard this morning however, represents the collective activity of 
many sister associations of which ACE is only one, and I simply 
^vant to pay tribute to the help we have received from other associa- 
tions in producing this presentation. 
Senator Pell. Vou are the principal executive officer of ACE? 
Mr. Bailey. Xo, I am vice president. Roger Heyns, the president, 
regrets he could not be here personally. He is in China at the moment 
leading a delegation of university presidents. 

Senator Pell. I have several questions. I think it will take too long 
if each one responds, maybe if one of you feel strongly on the subject, 
just (mo could respond. 

What is your view, as we move into an era with perhaps declining 
enrollments in colleges, with regard to this question of tenure? Can 
efforts be made to make sure that tenure does not freeze a man into 
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a job for the next ;iO years or 20 years, or do yoii feel one is frozen 
in that position? If you have a declining sUident bodv and do not hire 
new young people, are you not left with the people who are there, 
and no infusion of new ideas? 

Mr. Batt.ky. T should like to have one of those who is presently 
faced iinu\ediately with that problem respond. Perhaps rresident 
(^rson might be willing to address this as he has both undergraduate 
and graduate faculties. 

Mr. Corson. Tenure is a problem of major consideration. It got on 
the books originally for two reasons. One, the important reason is to 
give faculty members freedom to say what they believe to be the 
truth without intimidation by people who think otherwise, and the 
other is job security. 

The job security part is of lesser importance. There is grave danger 
to an institution that is in a situation where young people cannot be 
brought in. To keep the institution vital, there must be young people. 
It is not quite as big a problem I think as some would have it. I have 
thought carefully about the problem. There are reasons why it is 
desirable to have a high tenure ratio, relatively high. There is a prac- 
tical upper limit. That is the pouit at which everybouy gets promoted 
to tenure. 

If you have a distinguished department and can attract anyone 
vou want and they are all outstanding people, they are all potential 
TPulitzer Prize winners or Nobel Prize winners, you would like to pro- 
mote them all. But that sets an upper limit geared to your retirement 
rate. The tenure ratio may run as nigh as 75 percent in any institution. 

If you go too low in this tenure ratio and you have a constant 
turnover, then you do not have continuity in the program. In between 
there is some desirable range. 

The trouble we face now is with some of our most distin|;uished 
operations where a group of outstanding young people came in after 
World War II and up tnrough the Korean war penod who are now 
moving through the system and still have a number of years to go 
before retirement, and it is particularly troublesome where there is 
shifting student interest in cuniculum or in subject matter. For 
example, one of our most distinguished departments is the physics 
department and we have Nobel prize winners and many other winners 
of other awards, and 90 percent-plus of the faculty is tenured, and 
there are no retirements for the next 5 years. 

wSo we are in desperate trouble trying to find a way to permit that 
department to grow with young people and borrow against the future, 
when there will be manv retirements coming up in 5 to 10 years. 
It is a problem. It is not insuperable. 

To do «wav with tenure, I believe, would be inappropriate, but it 
must be uuinaRpd intelligently. Those are the general views that I have. 

Senator Pjcll. Do anv of you have other thoughts as to how this 
X>roblem can be resolved? 

Mr. Bond. I would mention two things. One is that I think several 
of us mentioned the increasing opportunities for those who are not 
currently served, that enrollment need not necessarily decline, pro- 
vided tliere is an opportunity for women, adults, and so forth, which 
Mr. Kibbee mentioned. I forget my other point, but I will make it 
later. 
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Senator Pell. AnotluT question nlong the same line. What move- 
ment are the labor organizations luaking in organizing faculties? 
I know in my own State of Rhode Island, the big Statt* university is 
now organized and the private university not organized. Are all six of 
you organized or not? 

Mr. KiHBEE. I am. 

Mr. Smith. We are worse than organized. We juivo a strike going 
on in all State colleges of New Jersey. 
Senator Pell. But you are not yet organized? 
Mr. Smith. We are. 

Mr. Bo.N'D. There is permissive legislation <^oniing up w ('o^«rado 
this year and it looks like it will pass, and I exp<»ct there will be 
organization at several of the institutions within the next 2 years. 

Senator Pell. I would like to ask Mr. Kibbee if he has found open 
admissions has had a lowering effect on the quality of undergraduates? 

Mr. Kibbee. 1 have not found that. Senator. I think one of the 
natural imolications of allowing into the university a large number of 
students wlio were previously inadmissible suggests that it is impossi- 
ble to maintain standards. 1 am sure that someplace in the university 
some faculty member has lowered his or her standards in a particular 
class. But 1 think that the university tries to view itself as an institu- 
tion that can do a lar^e number of things and do them very well. 
One of these, of course, is to take young people who are underprepared 
by their previous experience, antl try to provide them with the basic 
skills that are essential to deal with college work, and then to pass 
them on into the normal courses of the university^ The number of 
highly qualified students, in other words students who would have 
been admissible under any circumstances in the university, remains 
constant, so that we have not lost students of quality in the process, 
but have only enlarged the total group. 

I am confident that we can do this and not deteriorate the stand- 
ards of the university. 

Senator Pell. I would like to touch on the Buckley amendment for 
a second, which is a hot issue here now. 

Do any of you feel you could live with it as it is presently written? 

Mr. Corson. Xot until we know what it means. 

Mr. Spaldixg. We probably can learn to accommodate almost 
anything. But the fact is that I would suppose, particularly in those 
institutions like mv own, preprofe.ssional in our orientation, having 
existed on expectation of confidential and candid evaluation for a long 
time, we have the feeling that the consequences of the ae,t were not 
known. Xow, again it is necessary to say that there can be no faulting 
the motivating of the sponsors of that act. It is even possible to commit 
atrocities with respect to students and student records, if they are 
not kept in a very professional way. But it would be very helpful to 
us if the implementation of the law could be delayed at the very 
least until we know what the regulations are and perhaps until 
we could assist you in showing what those consequences will be. It 
affects us at admissions, student aid, counseling, and it is not clear 
about psychiatric and medical records — at least not to us — in job 

Elacement, preprofessional advising, even in hiring, because remem- 
er, we hire young people from universities who come with student 
status. We have been distressed already in some recruitment of young 
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omployeog to ask for confidential evaluations, but to receive thorn 
from the candidate himself. It looks to us as though there are trends 
there that would not be helpful. 

Senator Pell. At first I was rather critical of the Buckley amend- 
ment and voted against it. However, the more I tliought about it and 
the more I talked to the students involved, the people hivolved, 
particularly those in preprofessional lines of activity. 1 think there is 
a great deal of merit to it. We have been trying to figure out whether 
we could not move it into effect with certain exemptions. For instance, 
if all records were available, except psychiatric records, except 
financial records of parents, and except those personal evaluations 
which were made with the waiver by the individual involved, what 
that would mean is that everybody would automatically waive in the 
future, so it would not hurt m the slightest. If you did not waive, it 
would be like takir.g the fifth amendment, and it .seems to me it would 
be perfectly livabk-. What do you think with those three caveats? 

Mr. Bailey. Mr. Chairman,*! might just comment. As you well 
know, the staff of ACE is very deeply concerned with this issue. I 
think it is fair to say that in cooperation with our sister associations 
we have come to a point of agreement that if we can in fact identify 
the major problems, and take care of those through appropriate 
amendments, then we would not be in favor of substantial delay in 
seeing that the basic thrust of this legislation take effect. Even though 
there has been some misunderstanding of higher education's position 
on this issue, I know of no association that believes that the direction 
of the Buckley amendment should not be pressed. We are really 
concerned with making sure that great injustices and great damage to 
individuals do not occur in the implementation of this legislation. 

Senator Pell. But with the specific provisions I just mentioned, 
and naturally also with the retroactive requirement in there so that 
people who have written with good faith would not find themselves on 
the line now% would that be acceptable to your institutions? 

Mr. Bond. Yes. I was particularly concerned about the retro- 
activity. Since you woiild exclude those who have written recom- 
mendations before in good faith, now I think one of the major bene- 
ficiaries of the new policy is likely to he the telephone company. 

Senator Pell. Who? 

Mr. Bond. The telephone company. 

Senator Pell. I agree with you. I think a great d^al more will be 
done by word of mouth than by the written record. 

Mr. SpALOiXG. One other comment: In this quick look at it, it 
seems to me you liave in fact identified the major probhmis. About 
those remedies, I think that before long tiie legal profession, medical 
profession, and others, would be very much ronrerned. At any rate 
the word we get from those people we deal with is that if those renuulies 
are not taken, then they will simply go to tlu* numbers, wliich is to 
say that tliey will let the (computers choose their (^lasses, that the\ 
will let grades and aptitude tests choose, and that is not a very good 
way to fill cla>^ses at graduate levels. 

NIr. Bond. I would like to mention that there is some urgency 
here because of the 45-day delay period right now. There have been 
instituti(ms in Colorado, not hi my institution thai I know of, wliere 
liigli school counselors, for e.vample, have called in and asked to have 
their letters withdrawn. 
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Senator Pell. I am awaro of the urgency. 

Pointing to Mr. Corson for the moment, one point he suggested was 
that the National Endowment for the Hti^iianities could pick up some 
of the slack in these graduate fellowships. That would not be within 
the provision of the authorizing, legislation for NEH. We said very 
snoeitically that XEIi is not to bo used for the attainment or help in 
the attainment of Ph. D. degrees. It is to be used for development of 
humanistic studies, no matter if it is by a cobbler with no education or 
by postgraduate Ph. D. students. 

Mr. Corson. There is an area where we have not had adequate 
gra<luate student support and we were fortunate to have support 
for a number of years in both the liunumities and social sciences 
with the Ford Foundation grant of some sijce, which has long since 

• gone. But we do need support for graduate stuclents hi the hunumities 
area. 

Senator Pell. As a sponsor of the establishing legislation, I am 
supportive, but the purpose is different. The purpose of the humanities 
• endowment is not to help develop Ph. D.'s in the humanities. I 

think the two slionld be kept separate. 

Another part you mentionecl is that the need for engineers has 
increased. I was surprised at that. Can you document that? 

Mr. Corson. We are. having substantially more recruiters come to 
our campus. Our students are again having adequate numbers of job 
opportunities and the interest is coming back. 

Senator Pell. I know a lot of unemployed engineers — maybe not 
young ones, but middle-aged ones. 

Mr. Corson. They must not be Cornell engineers. 

Senator Pell. Two more (questions: First, it has been estimated 
that the peak of enrollment will be about 10 years, 5 years from now, 
and it will start declining. Has the higher education community 
faced up to that and is it making preparations to draw in its belt 
accordingly or does it think that the number of students will continue 
as it is? 

Mr. Corson. In New York State, the regents of the State educa- 
tion department are taking the lead to study the problem, to find out 
how to help institutions that have particular troubles because of the 
declining enrollment. 

I do not know what is happening in other States. 

Mr. KiBBEE. Senator, I might comment on that. The regents' 
study that was done in the State of Xew York would show the effects 
-4 <>f enrollment decrease^ through 1990 running to about 31 percent bv 
that year. It was based upon certain assumptions that I think will 
liave to be at least examined. It essentially was based on the assump- 
tion that nothing would change between now and then, which is always 

* a dangerous assumption. It estimated that the colle^e-going-rate 
would remain tlie same, that there would be no other kind of — well, 
that the same number or percentage of people would graduate from 
high school as now graduate. As 1 pointed out, in the city of New 
York only half the students who enter high school graduate. If that 
is improved, and certainly one would hope that it wouid be, then the 
effect upon the enrollment trend becomes something difTerent. I 
think, as Mr. Bailey pointed out hi his remarks, that ft those who are 
now stopped from going to college should go in the same proportions 
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as white males now go, the increase in the potential enrollment would 
be something like 6 million students. So I think that it depends a 
little upon whether we tax the resources even of the existing cohorts 
of ordinary college-going people as to whether or not these enrollment 
predictions will hold up. 

The second fact, at least about the City University, and I think 
about others, is that of the 270,000 students that I told you we had at 
City University, onlv about 140,000 fall into this category of the 
normal cohort of college-^oing students. The rest of them are older 
adults. Whether they be met a little older or whether they are a lot 
older, I cannot say. But there is a whole untapped resource of people 
passed over by education who will, of necessity, and their own desires, 
wish to go back. 

iSo I would be a little leery of the enrollment predictions that are 
coming out that are l)ased only upon the number of live births and 
certain assumptions about how they will gu on to college 20 gears from 
now. 

Mr. Bailey. Mr. Chairman, I might just add this: I do not know of 
any of the nuijor associations of higher education that are not taking 
very seriously the rather doleful predictions based upon extrapolation 
of existing knowledge. But I would like to underline what Chancellor 
Kibbee has said and what C'hancellor Bowen of Claremont College 
said last year, which is really that the level of enrollments in our 
colleges and universities is an issue far beycmd demographic projec- 
tions. It is a matter of public policy. It is a question of how grcatlj' we 
value educational experience for part-time students as well as full- 
time students, for blacks as well as whites, for women as well as men. 

Senator Pell. Senator Doniinick. 

Senator Dominick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Since I will not be here for most of these hearings, I thought I 
would start out by making some comments. 

First of all I want to sav to Dr. Corson that Joe and Bill Coors are 
very eminent graduates of Cornell, and they make a nuirvelous beer. 
Anybody that can get their hands on it should do so. 

^ vSecond, I want to say to you that we are dealing with a $475 
billion debt at the Federal level. Very few of the States are in that 
position. My own State, under very fine management, has managed 
to accumulate some kind of surplus for future uses, either in education 
or in public works or whatever it might be. Most of the States are in 
far better shape than the Federal Government. Consequently, we 
have a problem of priorities. 

Now, obviously you as well as most of us on this committee believe 
that education is one of our great priorities. But tlie question of how 
much you can expand funding is a little bit different fron\ that. 

Third, I would say that we have a problem in increased enrollment. 
In my own State i was told that in one county 80 percent of the 
graduating high school class were unable to read. 

Now, I do not l)elieve that, frankly. Maybe they were not able to 
read up to grade. But the basic (juestion is. why did they graduate at 
all? Why were they not kept there in a re nedial reading class or kept 
back a grade in order to be able to bring them up to snuff so they had a 
chance as they go through life? 
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I think a large part of our problem is the fact that we do not have 
at elementary and secondary levels the degree of education that we 
ought to have, I think they Vre too big, 1 think they have too many 
interests other than academics. And I think a return to the one-room 
schoolhouso might bo a good idea. Having been through one myself, 
I did not find it any great handicap. 

Now, the third thing that 1 think we come down to from listening 
to all your presentations is the fact that we have two problems. One — 
and tliey arc basically different — one is funding the students who want 
to get higher education, and one is funding the institution which wants 
to give tnem higher education. And I think these are totally separate, 
totally different, totally apart and they ought to be treated as such. 

For 20 years I have "been trying to get through a tax credit for the 
cost of higher education. I have been fought up and down and side- 
ways by the land-grant colleges that did not want to see Federal aid 
dissipated in that way. They wanted to keep it for themselves. 

I have cotten it through the Senate twice, I believe with your sup- 
port too, NIr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. Once, yes; and once no. I am sort of ambivalent. 

Senator Dominick. V^'e have not yet been able to get it through 
the conference. I hope we are able to do it again before too long. 
Because when we talk about bureaucracy, all the taxes that come in^ 
and then work their way through HEW out in the program again, 
the bureaucracy absorbs anywhere from 25 to 35 percent of the money 
that is put in originally supposedly for the support of the students. 
As a result, we have a decrease in the available dough, which other- 
wise we would have, and the students would have to use for himself 
to choose his own access, either in a private institution or a public 
institution. 

Senator Ribicoff and I were working hard on that. We had not 
gotten, as I say, the bill through the Senate, but we would like to get 
it enacted into law. It also has the beauty of being constitutional, 
which probably in a parochial level is not so. It is imconstitutional 
there. But it probably is constitutional at tho liigher education level. 

Now, when we are talking about growing bureaucracy, have you, 
Dr. Bailey, or you. Dr. Corson, or you. Dr. Spalding, or anybody 
else on the panel. Dr. Bond, made an assessment of how niuch the 
various governmental Federal requirements have increased in terms 
of ct'^l to the colleges or in terms of cost to the student? 

Mr. Bailey. Senator Dominick, wo have scattered indices on this. 
I can quote you one specific example from Washington University, 
a distinguished private institution in St. Louis. The cost of adminis- 
tering siinplv the mandated social programs of the past few years 
has risen froin $30,000 at the institution in 1971 to $330,000 this past 
year. 

We would assume, without being able to generalize from one case, 
that the increase in the cost, the unreimbursed cost to the institution 
of conforming to recent Federal statutes in higher eduec^tion has gone 
up many times. We are in the process of collecting additional data 
in this area, we will submit them to this committee as socm as we 
have it. 

Senator Dominick. I think that would be extremely helpful to 
the committee's deliberations, and I would hope that not only the 
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social propaiiis, rnayhc you call it that, hut tho impart of the Of- 
<'iipational Snfoty and Health Art (OSfiA) will also ho inrhidod 
within this. I hnvo l)oon tryintr to rhnngo OSIIA for (iiiito a while. 

If vou would pivsont that ostiniato, wo will havo it put in tho 
roronl rijrht now so that W(» havo it pinpointed. 

What you aro sayinjr is tliat Washinirton CoIIoko wont from 
$30,000 to $:i:U),000 in a period of li yt^irs. 

Mr. Bailky. Throe years. 

Senator DoMixi(*K/That is pretty hifrh, hut I woidd puess that is 
higher than usual. That is an extraordinary anioiuit of incroase, is 
It not? 

Mr. CoHsox. \ot for us. I would think that is a low estinnite. 

Mr. SpAi.DiNo. We did surh a study nt PVankliu and Maishall 
and our rost ranfred sinre 1970 from $70,000 to $90,000 in tho rase 
of such programs, legal foes nnd otherwise. 

Senator Do.mimck. That would rover what tvpos of programs, the 
enrirhment rourses? 

Mr. SpAi.i)i.\(r. I was talking ahout nnmdated survovs, reports, 
monitoring, nnd tho staffing and record keeping noressarv and the 
legal fees for solf-protortion. 

Mr. Bono. I mentioned the rost in affirnnitivo artion at our institu- 
tion is now around $:J0,000. That is aside from legal foes and anv 
kind of appeal. 

Senator Domimck. I think it would ho helpful if you rould put 
togetlior as romnosite a group of those expenses as possible so that 
we eonld show them to the Serretary of UKW and also to the rom- 
mitteo in tho process of hearings, and' see what wo rnn do ahout them. 

Mr. Bono. Mny I insert. Senator Dominirk, those of us in the 
puhlir s.Htor have exactly the same prohloni at the loral and State 
level, wiih an inrreasing amount of bnreaurrary at tho State capital, 
which ir.iparts heiivily upon the instituti(m. 

Tin* rerent veterans* tuition waiver in Colorado, you recall, had a 
$45,00(1 administrative rost iipproprinted to it, hut tliat was absorhocl 
entirely hv the Commission on Hiirhor Eduration an(l never revortecl 
to any of the institutions, where the expenses roall\- are. 

Mr. Bailey. May I suggest that this is an issue of sufficient con- 
cern and importance to all of us in higher education so that we would 
certainly welrome, Mr. Chairnum, any additional oversight hearings 
that this committee might conduct over the next year or so to fle«h 
out the dimensions of additional burdens which have been imposed 
upon higher education, both public and private, by Government 
action. This does not mean hostility to the pur{)oses. 'it means that 
there nmst be some better accomniotlation between the needs of public 
accountability and the need for some degree of autonomy. Otlienviso, 
the institutions of higher education become impr)ssibly burdenecL 

Senator Domixick. I think that is a good {mint. AnrI I think if you 
can give us as much information as possible, that will he most helpful 
and wo would appreciate it. 

Let me ask you about the tuition tux crerlit. I will not ask Mr. 
Spalding bec»use among other things I gather he is representing the 
land-grant colleges. 

Am I correct? 

Mr. SpALDixG. Xo. I used to be in a land-grant college — think 
highly of them — but it is the Association of American Colleges. 
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Senator Dominick. Let ine ask then all of you or anyone who 
wants to coniinont on the question of what do you think about that 
idea, talking about the students now? 

Mr. Bailey. Mr. Chairman, we have Chancellor Kibbee as repre- 
sentative of the land-grant group here, but we also have in the roon^ 
a distinguished executive secretary. Dr. Ralph Iluitt, who, if the 
chairman and Senator wished, might be called upon to address the 
specific question which you raise. 

Senator Dominick. 1 know what the land-grant college is going to 
say to begin >vith. That is of no particular concern to me, even though 
we have a yery fine one in our own State. 

What do you think about it, Mr. Corson? 

Mr. CoRSox. Well, I am a land-grant college and I have served 
3 years now on the executive committee of the land-grant associations, 
so I had better be disqualified. 

Senator Dominick. Let us get some ideas. How about you, Mr. 
Smith? 

Mr. Smith, Well, basically as a president of a 2-year community 
college located in the heart' of an urban city, I guess my reaction 
would be somewhat ambivalent. I am not really' in the position where 
it would have impact. I would not be in a position to say categorically 
yes or no. 

Senator Dominick. Your students, however, would come from 
working class people, would the}' not? 
Mr. .Smith. I would say predominantly so. 

Senator Dominick. If they were exempted from taxes on their 
gross income, which they could spend for tuition and educational 
fees, they would be a lot better off? 

Mr. Smith. A major portion would be, but we have the sort of 
situation where maybe 50 percent of our students are able to get their 
total tuition free. Federal assistance 

Senator Dominick. Keep in mind I am not talking about this as 
an overall program which would eliminate all the rest of the pro- 
grams. I do not think it would at all. It would just be a matter of 
helping this along. 

Let me ask you something different from that. Can we get direct 
institutional aid to the universities and to the colleges without 
creating a Federal degree of control which you would find un- 
satisfactory? 

Let me ask Mr. Bailey that. 

Mr. Bailey. vSenator Dominick, T wish I had a crystal ball to 
give you a precise answer to that. My reaction must be that it is 
possible to do this. It seems to me that the so-called Bundy aid in 
the Stnte of Xew York, institutional aid to private higher education 
institutions in that State, has been carried out with a minimum of 
interference. It is based upon a formula, Nvith grants given to each 
institution based upon the number of 2-year, 4-year, and graduate 
degree holders. 

vSenator Domixipk. Does that not immediately give you an incen- 
tive to create a d /^ee oven though the student may not be worth it? 

Mr. B.\iLEY. This has not been the effect of this. I think it fair to 
say, and the nmnitoring, which has gone on under the powers of the 
board of regents, has had the effect of precluding the kind of develop- 
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nuMit you monlion — and without the imposition of detailed controls. 
'Hie ou\y area of control that I know has existed in the udniinistra- 
tiou (if the Bundy aid in New York State has been in the determina- 
tion o; initial eligibility, the question under church and state 
proiubitions of who might receive and who might not receive 
Bundy aid. And I happened to be on the board of regents in the 
Siate'of New^ York at the time we worried through that issue. It 
was doiKs I think, with great procedural care but without what I 
think the Supreme Court would call ''undue entanglement/' I am 
optimistic that an institutional aid fornuda can be found which can 
be supported without moving into ureas of detailed bureaucratic 
control. 

Mr. Corson. Cornell receives about $3 million a year, Senator 
Donunick, luuler the Biuidy plan. And from our standpoint it has 
been aflminist^Ted >^nsely. 

There is. a phenomenon going on now^ I think totally unrelated, 
an inflation in grades. We have more stiulents getting A's and B's 
lUAV than we had 10 or 20 years ago. No one understands why this is. 
I am certain that the instructor or professor in the classroom has 
absolutely no thought of any financial implication when he assigns 
urades to the students' work. 

I also believe that the inflation in grades is going on nationwide, 
not just in New York State. 

So my conclusion is that it is quite po.ssible to administer institu- 
tional aid as the Bimdy formula does in an entirely equitable and 
satisfactory manner. And I believe is providing the State with its 
dollars' worth. 

Mr. Bond. 1 think the answer is "Yes." The Bundy example has 
been mentione^l. I mentioned I think when Senator Pell was out of 
the room the stnmg feeling that we have about the cost of education 
supplement following students in federally approved programs. This 
is a matter of national policy to provide for the extra cost to the 
institution. If this follows the student, I think it can be without 
strings attached. 

Senator Domixick, Dr. Kibbee, if CCN Y is under your institution, 
I am a graduate of your university. I took two courses there when 
I was a practicing law>'er. 

Mr. KuuiEE. We are glad to have you, sir. 

Senator Domimck. How do you feel about these propositions? 

Mr. KuiHKE. I think I would concur with all that has been said, 
that it is possible to convey this institutional grant money because 
it has been done. It certainly is done in Now York. In fact even the 
monov that \vc get — we get no B\mdy aid — we get our appropriations 
directly from the State and the city. But I found, though this may 
not he the universal experience, that the interference of either the 
State or the city in the operations of the university, even with the 
massive grants that they give us, is minimal. And I think it would 
be even less unrler a formula system that did not leave to bureaucrats 
the opportunities to make judgments about whether this is good or 
that is good. 

Mr. Bah.ky. I may just add, Senator Dominick, that early m 
Derember tlie Ameriran Council on f^ducation and the education 
commission of the State are jointly sponsoring a 3-day conference 
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on the subject of ways in which the relationship between govern- 
ment • and educational institutions can be developed in the future 
with far fewer bureaucratic controls. This seems to us a very important 
issue, particularly with the development of the 1,202 commissions — 
to find out how planning and coordination of higher education at 
the State level can take place without the detailed infusion of bureau- 
cratic controls on very sensitive academic matters. 

Senator Dominick. For whatever the chairman can get through in 
the way of institutional aid, we are going to have problems when we 
get into conference with the other body. We had two of the lonfjo&t 
conferences 1 havi ever known, on secondary education and higher edu- 
cation, in the last 4 years. And I would think that whatever you could 
do to show us the impact of this bureaucratic control on the finances 
of the various institutions would be extremely helpful, as I said before. 

That is all I have. Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 

I wa? very interested in this exchange. As Senator Dominick knows, 
I am always seeking simplification, both of legal verbiage and of 
regulations. But there is one, I am afraid, fact of life that the more 
Federal money you accept, the more paperwork and expenses you are 
going to havi.». 

There is no law compelling any institution to take Federal funds. 
And in that regard I am just curious, do you know of an institution 
in your group which does not take Foderal fuuds? Because, then, they 
can ignore many of these regulations. 

Is there one? 

Mr. Spalding. There are one or two small private institutions which 
do not accept any Federal or State moneys. 

Senator Pell. I wish you would submit their names for the record, 

Mr. Spaldixg. I know the numo of one. And I know another exists. 
Rockford College in Rockford, 111. 

Senator Pell. They oiigiit to got halos. 

How did they keep themselves above water financially? 

Mr. Spaldivg. Well, I hesitate to speak for thorn. The common 
wisdom is that they have wealthy trustees. 

Senator Pell. And also they do not have to engage in all the* paper- 
work that you have cited at the University of Washhigton. and they 
do not have to pay attention to all the Federal n^gulations. I admire 
any small college that is able to go it alone. 1 wish tiiere wore more, 
than two. But there is no (retting away from it. 

The more money you acrept from the rederal Government, the 
more the Federal hand is goinp* to bo into your dt^cisionmaking and 
regulatory processes. 

Nlr. Bailey. ()ne of the reasons why wo have been deeply conrernof! 
with tax legislation, and continue to bo floeply concerned, is that any 
change in tax laws which would seriously hanipor rhnrituble giving to 
institutions of higher education would inoroase substantially our 
dependence on Government largesse and would involve more Gov- 
ernment regulations. 

Senator Pell. All right. 

I do think this is a thought worth considering. 
I have one final question. Tliat is, wo have had .some v. ry rough 
studies done of the SAT scoies at private institutions. It would indi- 



cate that the test scores of those admitted has gone do\vn in the last 
few years. 

We have some preliminary statistics which indicate that. Is there 
any evidence to support this? It appears that the verbal scores have 
gone down. 1 was curious if this is just a random selection that my 



I will have inserted into the record tables pertaining to the SAT and 
ACT scores compiled by Ms. Stephanie Danforth and Miss Jane M. 
Sunpson, interns with the Subcommittee on Education, from the 
Madeira School of Greenway, Va. The tables were taken from the 

1968- 69 and 1972 ''Ballons Profiles of American Colleges," and the 

1969- 72 ''College Handbook/' published by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Mr, Corson. I think maybe Dr. Bailey has national data. It is 
certainly true as far as my university is concerned. 

The SAT scores, after going up year after year for many years, 
have been gomg down for the appficants. And I think there is no way 
to tie that to a real change in the ability or quality of the students. 
I do not see a large number of students or rather I see large numbers 
but I do not talk with large numbers— and, above all, I do not teach 
students in a classroom any more — but the young people I do talk to 
now are, I think I can say with assurance, the most outstanding group 
of coUoge-ageyoung people I have ever seen. They are mature. They are 
thoughtful. They are friendly these days, which is an interesting 
change from 5 years ago. 

But it is true that the SAT scores are going down on my campus. 

Senator Fcll. Is that true with the others? 

Mr. Bond. No. 

I would like to make two comments. One is that on our campus 
anyway, it is going up. 

Senator Pull. Pnvate institutions are going down and public insti- 
tutions are going up. Maybe it is because of the expense involved in 
gom^ to private institutions. 

Mr. Bond. I think the other thing is that it seems to me that a 
larger variety of students are taking these tests now because of in- 
creased accessibility of higher education. 

We would expect the averages to change, because you are dealing 
with a different population. 

Mr. Smith. I think a lot, too, depends on the outlook that the 
students have. They do not feel it is a death struggle now between 
them and the test. They feel other ingredients have become part of the 
considerations that mav determine whether or not they will get 
®ntnr into a college, ana that sort of attitude of mind is permeating. 

Mr. Corson. One point I might just make is that the level of SAT 
scores that I was talking about was very high. There's quite a variety 
m Cornell University in our different colleges, but in our college of 
arts and sciences, for example, our average mathematics score has oeen 
about 700, and verbal in the high 600's or approaching 700. We have 
been right up in the 90 somethmg percentile of the national distribu- 
tion. So we are not affecting our quality as we go down from that level, 
unless go lots further than we are going now. They are small 
changes. 




private , ^ ^ 

httle pride that our 8AT scores have not gone down. 

But it would not be surprising if you were to aggregate all private 
institutions and your staff found that there was a decrease. They face 
real enrollment pressures, and so they quite naturally recruit in that 
way. 

Thev are attempting to be responsive to some modem trends. There- 
fore, the^ are changing programs to reach for other markets. They are 
attemptmg, because the private colleges started early, to give access 
to those from poverty levels, to minority students and so forth, and 
they continue to do that, because there is some real skepticism about, 
reading test scores. 
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But, because of that, if you are depending on SAT scores as a 
measure, it would show that they had gone down. There is simply not 
any doubt that the private colleges are fighting for status standmg, 
enrollments, and it is likely that you wiu find a good many places 
where they have, in fact, accepted students of lesser ability. I would 
not lUce that to be interpreted to mean that the private colleges lack 
vitality or are getting worse. 

But the fact is, also, that the public institutions, the State colleges 
and universities, are getting better. 

Senator Pisll. I recognize that. 

Also, there is another fact of life, I think, that the private colleges 
are always goin^ to the alumni with hands out and, yet, when alunmi 
want to get their sons in, they very often are not admitted. 

I think that, agiun, whether one likes it or not, he who accepts money 
has an obUgation from the source from which he accepts it, whether it 
is ffovemment, alumni, or whatever it is. 

Wow, this is a completely different subject, but it is one of the things 
that disturbed us in the Rockefeller hearing— large sums of money— 
and if they implied sense of obligation. 

I think the fact some of the private colleges are doing this is not a 
bad thing, if you are goirig to continue to depend on the alunmi m 
bailing them out of the dimcult days that are ahead. 

I think what is important is that the general level is going up, and 
that the floor of education, I would nope, is going up in pubbc 
institutions. 

Are there any other comments? 

I particularly want to thank Senator Dominick for giving us his 
whole taoming. It was very nice indeed. 

Senator Dominick. I have five other committee meetings. 

Senator Pbll. This meeting is recessed until 10 o'clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:41 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Wednesday, November 27, 1974.) 
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WEDin«DAY, irOVXXBEB 27, 1974 

U.S. Sbnatb, 

dUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, OF THE 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
. Washington, D.C. 

in rnnr^ Ao^Q?"^- '^^^^veiied, puTsuaiit to recess, at 10:06 a.m., 
ZZr^3?' Senate OffTce BuUding, Hon. Claiborne Pel 

(subcommittee chairman) presiding. 
Present: Senator Pell. 

Senator Pell. The Subcommittee on Education will come to order. 

loday we are continumg the hearings that we started yesterday 
Z.,-!^ »^ature of oversight on the health and condition of 

institutions of postsecondary education. 

These hearings are preparatory to any action which the committee 
will take in the 94th Congress on revision or amendment of the Higher 
Education Act of 1972. 

It is especially timely that we meet today on higher education, for 
we have lust received the President's budget, or so-called recisions on 
the pending appropnations bill, and we see that there are cuts made 
for most education programs. 

Interestmgly enough, more funds were requested for the guaranteed 
student loan program, because of an increase in the default rate— $83 
million IS requested— while the very fact that students are tummg 
to the guaranteed student loan program as their main source of student 
aid IS indicated by an increase in request for subsidies of $67 million, 
ihis IS not to say that the guaranteed student loan program is the 
subject of today's heanng, but it does point up the fact that the cost 
of attending postsecondary educational institutions is one of the major 
problems facing middle-income Americans today. 

These hearings will be incorporated into the basic hearings for the 
coming lecislation m the 94th Congress. My ^wn general view is that 
we should have as httle new legislation as possible in order to see 
whether the provisions of the act of 1972 cannot properiy take hold 
and move ahead without altering and zigging and zagging on our 

I am very- glad that our first panel of witnesses today include the 
representatives of religious-oriented colleges, and they include my 
.n? Thomas Peterson, president of Providence College; 

IJr. Cari Fjellman, president of Upsala College, with whom I have had 
the pleasure of talking and apologize for any inconvenience I was to 
him last spring; and the Reverend James Finlay, president of 
rordnam Umversity. 
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Maybe vou could lead off as you wish and introduce the fourth 
member of your panel. 

STATEX£NT OF JOSEPH F. XASE, ASSOCIATE OIBEGTOB, ASSOCIA- 
TION OF JESUIT COLLEGES AHD T7NIVERSITIES; EEY. JAMES . 
HNLAY, 8. J., FKESIDEHT, FORDHAM TJHIYEESITY; DR. CARL 
FJEILMAN, FRESIOEHT, VPSALA COLLEGE; AND THE VEBT 
REVEREND THOMAS R. PETERSON, O.P., PRESIDENT, PROVIDENCE 
COLLEGE, A PANEL REPRESENTING RELIGIOUS-ORIENTED 
COLLEGES 

Mr. Kane. Mr. Chairman, I am Joseph P. Kane, a.ssociate director. 
Association of Jesuit Colleges and Universities, and legi.slntive con- 
sultant, College and University Department, National Catholic 
Educational Association. 

On behalf of th • institutions here today, I want to thank yoii for the 
opportunity to comment on what the Washington Post today eu- 
phemistically called institutional stability. 

I intend to say nothing myself, and smce you have introduced the 
panel, T think we can immediately begin with Father Peterson. 

Father Peter.son. Mr. Chairman, may I begin by expressing my 
gratitude to the members of the Senate Subcommittee for this op- 
portunity to testify before them concerning the present economic 
status of Providence College and the impact of this financial .situation 
upon scholarship assistance and other related academic areas. 

I bring greetings from our college in a very special way to our dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island, Senator Pell. By your con- 
sistent concern, Senator, for the complex problems of higher education, 
you have shown yourself to be not only an effective leader, but even 
more a true friend. , , , ... 

Providence College is a private Catholic liberal arts institution. 
Although the greatest emphasis of our academic offerings are in the 
area of undergraduate instruction, we also offer master's degrees in 
the areas of biology, physics, chemistry, history, religious studies, 
business, educational guidance, educational administration, and 
special education. i i r 

The chemistry department also offers a program of study lendine 
to the Ph. D. (leeree. The School of Continuing Education, which 
operates during the evening hours, is likewise very much a part of 
our college community. , ,. , ^r, 

Providence College has been in existence for a little over 50 years 
and was founded by the Dominican Fathers. 

Providence College has an undergraduate enrollment of .1,081. We 
have 659 graduate students and 1,612 students enrolled in the School 
of Continuing Education. . . 

Contrary to what appears to be a national trend in private insti- 
tutions of 'higher learning, the enrollment at Providence College has 
seen an increase during the academic years from 1971-72 to the 
present. During the academic year 1971-72, we had an undergraduate, 
enrollment of 2,412 students. In 1972-73, the enrollment increased 
to 2,577. This increase continued in 1973-74 when our enrollment 
reached 2,755. The enrollment rose again this year to our present 
figure of 3,081. 
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This increase in enrollment is due, I believe, to many factors. We 
have revised our curriculum and have diversified its offenngs. We have 
developed new programs geared to the needs of the times and the 
particular interests of our students. 

Most significant, however, is the fact that, 4 years ago, Providence 
College changed from an all-male institution to a coeducational one* 
Obviously, the opening of our doors to women students extended sig- 
nificantly the base of our sources of application and, consequently, led 
to an increase in enrollment. 

While the coming of the coeds added to our income from tuition, so 
also it added additional expenses, occasioned the renovation of the 
buildings to be used as women's dormitories, the expansion of our 
faculty, and the initiation or supplementing ot academic programs of 
particular interest to coeds; for example, music, art, special education* 

We, at Providence College, have made every effort to hold down as 
much as possible the costs to our students of room, board, and tuition* 
A high percentage of our students come from middle-income families, 
the group all too often in great economic jeopardy in paying college 
tuition bills. This group is not affluent enougn not to nave to worry 
about the cost of their college education and not poor enough to 
qualify for meaningful economic assistance from Federal or State 
sources. 

Since the academic year 1971-72, we have been forced to make some 
quite modest increases in the cost of tuition, room, and board. In the 
academic .year 1971-72, our cost of tuition was set at $1,950. In 
1972-73, it rose to $1,985, an increase of only $36. In 1973-74, the 
tuition increased by $100 to a total of $2,085. Another $95 was added 
for the following year so that our current tuition rate is $2,180. 

The rates for room and board have also increased at a modest, but 
steady, rate since the academic year 1971-72. In that year, the cost of 
room and board was $1,180. The following year, the amount was raised 
only $20 to a total of $1,200. This amount remained unchanged for the 
academic year 1973-74. During the academic year 1974-75, the room 
and board costs were set at $1,350. 

The dramatic effects of inflation have impacted higher education, at 
least, to the same degree that they aflfected the other areas of our 
society. This fact is, perhaps, demonstrated most clearly in the matter 
of the necessary and constant increase in the amounts paid in faculty 
salaries. 

Before continuing these statistics for you, I would like to point out 
to you that there are, at Providence College, 83 Dominican priests in 
either teaching or administrative positions who contribute their 
services and are, therefore, unsalaried. The salary figures refer, there- 
fore, only to the lay members of the faculty. 

In thv a(»adeiinc year 1971-72, $1,302,065 was paid in salaries to 
111 faculty members; in 1972-73, $1,469,290 was paid to 119 faculty 
members Tin 1973-74, $1,678,080 was paid to 124 faculty members; 
and m the present academic year, $1,923,427 will b'^ paid in salaries 
to 130 faculty members. 

During the current academic year and in the vear that preceded 
this one, the faculty was given" a 10-percent salary increment. In 
1971-72 and in 1972-73, the increment was significantly more modest. 
In each of these 4 years, financial justification could have been 
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found for giving no salary increment at all. The administration of 
the college believes, however, that it was necessary to make faculty 
salaries a primary priority when the budget was being constructed. 

Like the college itself, our faculty members also had inflationary 
bills to pay, and we felt that we had a strong moral obligation to 
help them to meet their own constantly rising financial obligations. 
For this reason, a 10-percent increase was given to faculty members 
during the past 2 academic years. There is serious doubt as to whether 
or not the col)ege can continue even to approach a continued cost-of- 
living increment for our faculty. 

The salaries of staflP personnel also increased sipiificuntly during 
the past several years. In 1971, salaries for staff personnel were 
mcrcased 4 percent, not to exceed $500; in 1972, the increase was 
5.6 percent; in 1973, these salaries were increased by 7 percent, not 
to exceed $1,000. During the current year, the salaries were increased 
by 7 percent. Here again, there is no evidence that the college will be 
able to continue to meet the constant requests for higher salaries 
occasioned by the inflationary spiraling of costs. 

iSevere increases in food and fuel costs have likewise seriously 
challenged the possibility of a balanced budget. Last year, we paid 
$150,000 more for using 14 percent less fuel, in 1973, the cost of food 
was $584,000; and in 1974, the cost was $690,000, au increase of 18 
percent. 

Our increases in room and board fees have in no way been able to 
balance out the skyrocketing food and fuel costs. This is, perhaps, 
best demonstrated by the devastating statistics that the cost of fuel 
rose 214 percent for the academic year 1973-74 over what it had been 
for 1972-73, and we estimate that this year the price of fuel will be 
315 percent higher than what it was just 2 years ago. We also estimate 
that the cost of power will be 214 percent higher than just 2 years ago. 

The cost of maintenance has also climbed significantly over the 
past few years. We estimate that our maintenance costs are up 30 
percent over what they were last year. This increase must also be 
coupled with the fact that a -great deal of the hardware needed for 
repair projects is all too frequently of a far inferior quality when and 
if It is available at all The physical plant budget ijr 1971 was $1,164,- 
344. The physcial plant budget for this year is $1,502,418. 

These* figures speak for themselves, and their message becomes 
more eloquent when ono considers the fact that many vei^ necessary 
construction and maintenance projects remain undone because we 
simply cannot afford them. 

The library is the learning center of any college or university. Here, 
too, inflation has hit hard and has necessitfttod <overo budgetary cuts. 
Our total librarj^ budget for this year is $320,334. Of this amount, 
$129,100 was spent on the actual purchase of books. This amount is 
about 50 percent of what it shoukl be. The cost of periodical sub- 
scriptions nas increased 17 percent in 1 year, and the price of hooks 
increased at a rate of about 15 porconr per year. The necessity of 
balancing the overall budget of the college* seems perennially to make 
it necessarj* to slash the budget of the library. 

Inflation has also had its impact on student financial aid at Provi- 
dence College. Inflation forced the college to increase the student 
financial aid budget by almost $89,000 in a period of 1 year. In aca- 
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demic year 1973-74, from our limited resources, ProvideDce College 
budgeted and spent $804,647. This student financial aid support was 
used for those in verifiable need of aid. It does not include $1 of State 
or Federal assistance. It is in addition to other sources of funding. 

In the current academic year, the amotmt of student aid paid for 
out of the revenues of the college rose substantially to the amount of 
$893,642. In order to bring this about, other very important parts of 
the budget were cut back or eliminated, ordinary patterns of reason- 
able growth were set aside, and interim measures devised. 

Note should, I l>elieve, be taken of the fact that tlio economic 
health and stability of Providence College is not without its effect 
upon the economic and academic climate of the city of Providence and, 
indeed, the State of Rhode Island. 

Providence College serves the people of Rhode Island. More than 
60 percent, or about 8,000, of the college's alumni live or work in 
Rhode Island. 

Particularly striking are the fields of endeavor to which these men 
and women have devoted themselves. One-third of the State's physi- 
cians attended Providence College; one-third of the State's dentists; 
one-fourth of the State's lawyers; one-third of the State's secondary 
ttchoolteachers. In addition, some 40 percent of Providence College^ 
graduates enter business and industry, often in Rhode Island. 

In short, no matter what one does in Rhode Island — ^work, go to 
school, seek health or legal services, have business with the govern- 
ment, public utilities, or banks — he will find himself at some time 
reiving on the knowledge of son;ieone who attended Providence 
College. 

Nor are the contributions of the college exclusively centered in what 
she has given, to her students in the past. Roughly half of the present 
college enrollment is from Rhode Island. The college is preparing 
Rhode Island's youth for the future of Rhode Island. 

It is also serving the educational needs of those who wish to pursue 
a course of studies in the School of Continuing Education. Here^ an 
almost exclusively Rhode Island student population work for college 
degrees, improve their skills in their respective careers, or simply 
come to ennch their lives as a result of the opportunities available in 
the college's night school offerings. The graduate school, too, draws 
mostly a Rhode Island clientele. Some 600 students pursue advance 1 
degrees in history, business, religious studies, and the sciences. 

The facilities of Providence College are open to neighboring insti- 
tutions and organizations. The children of Robert F. Kennedy School 
enjoy the regular use of our skating rink. The United Way, League of 
Women Voters, State department of education. School Superintend- 
ents' Association, and other educational and charitable oi^anizationa 
are frequent users of our meeting rooms, lecture halls^ ana assembly 
places. In these same rooms, educational and cultural offerings are 
open to tU*' people of Rhode Island on a regular basis. 

Mof t recentlj^, several thousand people came to Providence College 
to participate in a weeklong celebration in honor of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. This celebration included a concert from our own phil- 
harmonic orchestra, a lecture by Bishop Fulton J* Sheen, and ether 
social and cultural events. 
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The coUegei as an inntitution, contributes greatly to the community\ 
economic well-being. Our annual operation budget is $11.5 millions 
and some $6.6 million of that is spent by the colleee in goods and 
services purchased locally; $4.6 million is for payroll for faculty and 
staff members who pav Federal, State, and local taxes, own homes or 
rent apartments, buy food, clothing, and so forth, mostly right here in 
Rhode Island. 

Out-of-State students snend money in the Providence area. This 
expenditure ranges from tne renting of apartments, buying of food, 
purchase of utihties, to the ordinary living and recreational expenses 
of the average college student. The average annual spending per 
student this year is estimated at over $900, bringing to about $2.75 
million the value of the student market to Rhode Island business. 

In the past 10 years alone, the college has spent more than $15 
million in new construction, a figure that has had an important effect 
on the local economy. Viewed in the proper perspective, the college is 
an enormous economic and academic asset. 

The Higher Education Amendments of 1972 have had their effects 
upon Providence College the same as they have had upon other 
comparable institutions. The actual effect in our case, however, has 
been relatively minor. 

The addition of the BEOG funds was offset by the low SEOG 
spending authorization. The BEOG program is becoming more and 
more time consuming, and there is no compensation for the work done 
by the institution. 

Revised bank loan regulations have reduced administrative burdens 
for financial aid officers and opened the possibility to more students 
for this kind of borrowing. Tight money, however, is making loans 
harder to get in some States; for example, Massachusetts. The po- 
tential for the financial aid programs is good, but fuller funding and a 
more equitable State distribution formula is needed. 

If I were to be permitted some recommendations concerning the 
Higher Education Amendments of 1972, I would like to make the 
following suggestions: 

(1) That an allowance of 2 oercent be granted to institutions for 
expenses connected with the BEOG program. 

(2) That a single needs analysis system be created for all financial 
aid programs ana that, in some way, room be left for unusual circum- 
stances that are verifiable and cause major changes. 

(3) That a revision be made of current State distribution formulas 
for Federal college-based programs of financial aid. 

(4) That the practice of forward funding be begun in order to avoid 
the uncertainty and even chaos which results for financial aid officers 
from delayed notice concerning actual levels of funding which ulti- 
mately are to be available. 

(5) Fund programs at levels that will discontinue the year-to-year 
fluctuation of the dollar amounts received. The average award in the 
BEOG program seems to "flip-flop'' from year to year, thus confusing 
the stuaents as they plan for future educational costs. 

(6) The half grant of half-of-costs factor should be maintained in 
the BEOG program. 

(7) The tnree campus-based programs should be sustained to allow 
flexibility in student aid. 
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(8) Investigation should be made to discover some way of providing 
financial assistance to cover the added costs of those students not 
funded by Federal programs. 

(9) Special educational incentive programs tor minority groups 
should be established or expanded. 

(10) Ways should be developed to deal with the serious general 
problem created by the allocation of funds to proprietary schools. 

(11) Provision should be made for the expanded transferability of 
allocations between the SEOG and the work-study programs. This 
transferability is now limited to only 10 percent. 

(12) Federal incentive programs should bo developed to diminish 
the tuition gap between tne public and the nrivate sectors of higher 
education. The States of New York and Naw Jersey already have 
State aid programs of this type which might well serve as models for 
Federal programs. 

(13) Furtner investigation should be madf^ concerning arguments 
which strongly favor the need for institutional aid. 

(14) The present formula in the education amendments is too 
complex and should be simplified. The present cost of education for- 
mula seems to be somewhat biased against private colleges and to 
favor public institutions. 

A 10-ycar development program, which includes a great deal of 
student input, is currently being developed at Providence College for 
implementation in 1976. Among the academic goals of this program 
are expansion of aid to underprivileged students; a major enlargement 
of the work in continuing education; the development of computer- 
assisted instructional facilities; a growth in interdisciplinary programs 
and opportunities for individualized career models; greater fiexibility 
and variety in curriculum structures; growth in funding of the existing 

Erogram of the college for institutionally supported faculty research: 
ilingual education and social work programs; and the addition of 
opportunities for study in such areas as the health sciences, earth 
science, and ecology. 

These and other goals express the needs and interests of the student 
bodv as presented througn the academic affairs committee of the 
student congress and the existing departmental student-faculty com- 
mittees. They also reflect the expressed views of alumni and leaders 
of the business and industrial community in the area we mainly 
servo. 

The realization of our goals obviously depends upon our ability to 
fund them adequately. Our endowment is small; our major source of 
incomo is tuition; and the vast majority of our alumni are in the 
middle-income groups. 

In spitp of an accumulated deficit, we have, by careful management, 
been barely able to reduce that deficit and balance our budget for the 
past 3 years. But this has been done, in part, by major cuts in such 
vital areas as the library research funding, neecled physical mainte- 
nance, and further plant development. 

Classroom and faculty office space are in very short supply; pro- 
grams in business, art, music, drama, computer science, geology, 
special education are limited severely by a lack of physical facilities. 

Major interdisciplinary general education courses are overcrowded 
and badly understafiTed. We believe that while we do show positive 
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trends in terms of financial strength^ we can demonstrate that we are 
now at a point at which we do require a large input of Federal funds 
to move us rapidly into the future mainstream ox higher education. 
Thank you. 

Senator Pull. Thank you very much, Father Peterson. 

I know particularly well the contribution that Providence College 
makes in our own community. 

You very justly pomt out that the welfare of Providence and 
Providence College are very much intertwined. Just as the plight of 
colleges is very much the plight of all of our people. 

Dr. Fjellman of Upsala CoUege. 

Dr. Fjsllman. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I, 
too, appreciate the opportunity to appear before you. 

I did not come as an expert in tne matters under consideration by 
your subcommittee, certainly not by comparison with other people in 
the education field, some of whom have, no doubt, testified before vou. 
My purpose is to share with you the recent experience of one college, 
an institution not unlike many others in this country. Your willing- 



educational associations of which my college is a member. I would 
like you to know of my personal confidence in these associations and 
their spokesmen. I am not aware of any of my opinions on matters of 
concern here being different from those views held hy the associations 
and, for that reason alone, it is unlikely that you will hear anything 
from me that adds to the store of information already made available 
to you. 

Most especially, I share their concern for the well-being of all in- 
stitutions of hieher education, public and private. 

I represent Upsala College, located in East Orange, N.J. 

What is the current state of health of mv institution? Since I cannot 
expect many of you to be familiar with Upsala College, let me begin, 
as a medical examination usually does, witn such externals as age and 
size. 

Upsala is in its 81st year, its 50th on the present campus in East 
Orange. The college works in 28 buildings on a campus of approxi- 
mately 50 acres. Upsala is a liberal arts college, offering programs 
leading to the bachelor of arts and bachelor of science degrees, with 
the usual variety of majors and concentrations in the humanities, 
social sciences, and natural sciences. 

The college operates on a semester calender, with optional January 
and summer terms. The present enrollment is approximately 1,213 
full-time students, 54 part-time students in the day sessions, and 436 
part-time students in special programs and evening courses. These are 
the neutral facts about the college, to which I would only add that the 
buildings, equipment, and library resources are not only entirely ade- 
quate in quantity but of a fine quality. 

At the present time, the significant measures of institutional health 
appear to be student enrollment and the condition of the budget. On 
both counts I can give reasonably encouraging reports. 

The head count of students is up this year over last year by a modest 
amount, and the budget has been balanced for the past 3 years. In 
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fact, during those 3 years, the previously accumulated current operat- 
ingjund deficit has been reduced by over $100,000. 

The enrollment gains this year have been due, in large part, to our 
tapping of new student sources, notably women, beyond the normal 
college aee. The special benefit to us has been the fact that these 
students have been attracted to prop^ams that did not require exten- 
sive or expensive innovations, but simply the adapting of our custom- 
ary offerings in the arts and sciences to the needs and the interests of 
these new groups. 

Budget balancing has been accomplished by careful management of 
limitedresources, cutbacks in i>ersonnel, and, in general, the stringent 
measures that we are all becoming accustomed to these years. In addi- 
tion to these signs of health, a modest capital fund appeal is moving 
veiy well. 

We should not, however, bo falsely encouraged by these signs of 
health. I feel reasonably healthy myself at the present time, but if I 
knew I were to face a starvation diet next year, 1 would be ill advised 
to rejoice complacently; in my present well-being. 

It is in such a situation that Upsala finds itself. We have made ad- 
justments in recent years, includmg this year, that are of the once- 
only kind. We have had to take these actions in order to balance the 
budget. Modest reserves have been eaten up. 

There will come a point at which the most careful management will 
not be able to derive adeauate sustenance for the institution from 
diminishing resources. The Kind of question we must face is this, will 
the environment provide adequate nourishment for private colleges 
in the coming years, or even next year? 

Consider our plight as of this current fall semester. We had a, small 
increase in the total number enrolled, and this was good news indeed. 
But we discovered that these students brought with them greatly in- 
creased fhiancial need. We make every effort to meet the financial 
needs of those qualified students who wish to study at Upsala, be- 
cause we want the students who want us and ere qualified for 
admission. 

The result this year was to face financial need for cur students of 
$113,000 above that for which there was financial aid funding. One 
of the reasons for this difficulty was the lack of information about the 
BEOG awards at the time of registration. Some of the $113,000 will 
be met by these awards, but there will remam what for us is a large 
amount of bona fide financial need on the part of our students for 
which neither Federal, State nor institutional resources make provision. 
By near-desperate measures, we expect to operate in the black this 
year also, but it will be extremely diflScult, and we see no way in 
which we could adjust to a similar need the following year. 

Nearly two-thirds of our students, approximately 65 percent, re- 
quire financial assistance in order to attend Upsala. Many of these 
would be unable to consider Upsala if it were not for Federal and 
State student assistance programs. 

We have carried on an intensive campaign during the past year to 
try to make high school students aware of the fact that financial aid 
resources are such that they may very well be able to consider a 

f)rivavO college. These students themselves are often surprised to 
earn tiis. 
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The Office of Education could provide an extremely valuable service 
to private colleges by assisting with such an information campaign. If 
the federally funded student assbtance proerams are intended to 
extend the access possibilities for young people, it would be entirely 
consistent with this purpose to propagandize directly the possibility 
of attending private colleges by students receiving such assistance. 
This is not just a self-serving matter for the college. 

The greater the options are for the college-going student, the better 
chance there is of a good match between the student and the institu- 
tion, and this could help significantly in meeting the dropout problem. 
Students who drop out are often saying that they have not discovered 
at their college or university that which they were seeking when they 
decided to pursue a higher education. This does not mean that what 
they were seeking cannot be found in a college or university, but only 
that the one they happen to attend is not meeting that need. 

We have known of remarkable success at our college with students 
who had strong high school records, did poorly at another college or 
university, ana then transferred to Upsala. The selection of a college 
or university is a matter of great importance, and a federally supported 
program that would stress access possibilities could help all institutions 
and, more important, could help the students by making sure they 
are fully informed about the full range of possibilities that are open to 
them, and thereby reducing the likelihood of their dropping out or 
failing. 

What are the environmental features that ^vill make possible the 
continued life and health of colleges like Upsala? In addressing this 
question, I am very much aware that my responses are in no way 
original and will sound familiar to you. 

First, I would stress the importance of decreasing the tuition g^^p 
between public and private institutions. One way of saying what is 
sought through this suggestion is that we ask only for reasonable 
conditions in the competition for students. Since most of us would 
retv?r not to speak of student recruitment as competitive, it could 
etter be described as seeking to present the prospective student with 
a fair and reasonable choice. 

Second, the best way to decrease this tuition gap is through a 
program of institutional grants, so that colleges would not have to 
pass on to students via tuition so much of the cost of education. If 
efforts are limited to increasing the programs of student assistance in 
order to make up the tuition ga^i, we burden ourselves with a task of 
great size just to find a way of making sure that prospective students 
know what options are open to them. 

Third, it is recognized tnat student assistance programs \vill continue 
to be needed, and I would favor the type of support made possible 
by the BEOG program. The per student limits of BEOG, however, 
and the way in which need is determined, work against the private 
colleges as long as the difference in cost to the student between public 
and private institutions is allowed to continue as it is. 

Even \v?th BEOG aid, the student will most likely have to meet 
from other resources a tuition expense twice as large at the private 
college as at the public institution — if there were no BEOG assistance 
available in the latter case. 

Since BEOG funds may be utilized at either public or private 
institutions, the situation is more extreme, 

13.' 
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In New Jersey, u student with an average BEOG award, $750, 
could apply this toward tuition at a State college and have some 
funds left over to meet other expenses. If the BEOG money were 
brought to Upsala, the student would have to find an additional 
$1|500 to meet the tuition charge. That $1,500 — plus — diflPerence is 
too large for the student whose family resources make her or him 
eligible for an average BEOG award. 

Only tuition costs have been referred to above in order to keep 
the illustration simple. 

The fact that BEOG nioney can be applied to living costs also 
further complicated the situation and works still more to the dis- 
advantage 01 the private institution. 

If the intent of the BEOG program is to widen access for the 
students, much would be gained by distinguishing clearly between 
educational costs and living costs. The latter could appropriately 
be met through a welfare type program. 

In sum, our present situation at Upsala College is quite good, but 
unless major changes are made in funding sources, the future looks 
bleak indeed. I believe the health of Upsala has already been measured 
effectively by the trying vears we have just been through, which 
years have already claimed the lives of a number of private colleges. 

We are grimly reminded of the fact of institutional mortality. We 
need all possible help in identifying those factors that can nourish and 
sustain the life of private colleges, and in the identification and 
elimination of those conditions that lead to weakening and death. Our 
society lias broujjht into existemic both private and public institutions 
of higher education, and has nourished both types reasonably well over 
many years. 

The health of the country requires that this combination of diverse 
but nmtually healthy institutions be perpetuated. I join the many 
who commend you for your efforts to work toward the realization of 
this goal. 

There are a number of attached documents which ^ve more 
specific information about finances, enrollment data, family income 
data of our students, and the BEOG program at Upsala. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. Dr. Fjellman, for your statement and 
all your contributions to education. 

[The documents referred to follow:] 
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UPSALA COLLEGE 
INTKR'OEPARTMCNTAL MEMORANDUM 



Dr. Carl Fj oilman 



QATB November 25, 1974 



William H. Walton, Tteasurer 



•u»jf '•T. Financial information for 
Senate Sub-Committea 



The one money source that helped keep Upsala College solvent was the 
increase in financial aid funds in 1971-72 from State and Federal sources* 
Unless this aid Is maintained, and increased to reflect the rise in inflation, 
we will be in serious difficulty in a very short time. Our very nature - as 
a non-profit institution - prohibits us from building up large surpluses, as 
as business does to weather hard times - and these are hard times, A 
college Is people, and with an inflation rate of over 12% this year, it is 
extremely difficult to stay even, let alone increase salaries for promotions, 
etc. We operate at a faculty salary cost of less than 75% of those at state 
institutions but we still can not meet salary improvement requirements. 

*1.* EnrollmentTrends: on^the decline, with some evidence of iwei^lng cii. 

a) Effect of inflation on tuition: ours must rise while public 
college tuitions tend to remain stable. 

b) Effect of a recession economy: drives students to low-cost 
schools* 

c) Financial aid funds have increased substantially but still have 
not kept pace with the needs of the students. 

d) Effect of stock market decline on institutional investment 
portfolios: real and paper losses in endowed scholarship 
funds. 

?.« Tuition revenue levels 



Student Tuition 
Revenue 



Tuition 



FTE Day 
Enrollment 

lAveraQe-2 semesters! 



1975 
1974 
1973 
1972 
1971 
1970 
1969 



76 
75 
74 
73 
72 
•71 
■70 



Est. $2500 



$3,174,000 
3,106,000 
3,329,000 
3,449,000 
2,843,616 
2,798,166 



$2250 
2100 
2100 
1990 
1880 
1700 



1168 
1221 
1290 
1388 
1333 
1298 
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Impaot of Inflation 

a) The College Is unable to meet the needs of faculty and staff 
for salary increases . . • actually firose all wages in 1973-74. 

b) Cost of keeping the College open increases every days 

1 • Paper costs are spiraling up 

2, Supply costs are increasing as fast as Inflation 

3« Fcixl costs to resident students are increasing 

4 . Utility costs doubled in one year 

Our budgets have been held the same in the non-salary areas 
for the last three years with a resulting decrease in available 
supplies and services • 

The Library budget for book purchases has been held at the 
same amount for several years. Book prices have increased 
resulting in the purchase of fewer books . Over a period of 
time this will result ^in a less adequate library, 

c) The expected additional funds to meet the new College Scholar- 
ship Service need tables for 1975-76 are expected to increase 
the need for financial aid by 18% • 

The State of New Jersey Is In somewhat of a budget crunch it- 
self. If the State should decide to decrease institutional 
grants which were made In prior years to keep educational 
costs (tuition) low, this would mean an increase in tuition to 
cover the deficit plus an inflationary increase. This would 
undoubtedly result in sharply reduced enrollment. 

Help Is especially needed at the middle income level* 

NDSL past due - 19.2% of borrowers In repayment status 

The rate of defaults and past due accounts makes clear the need for 
more grant funds, and Work/Study funds, and less reliance on loan 
funds* 
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■ENROLLHENT TRENDS 

FollOMlriQ the student crunch of the early to mid *60s when our enrollnient 
retched Its post-Korean war high, freshman enrollment dropped rather sharply 
to a Ion of 256 In 1968. Freshman enrollment peaked again In 1971 and dropped 
sharply to 332 In *i972« Our freshman class size appears to have stabilized 
at that level. However, several trends have emerged. We are attracting fewer 
students from other states, more students from the Imaedlate area> fewer women 
and more minority students* 





1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


MEN 


139 


136 


134 


170 


193 


182 


165 


193 


MOHEN 


163 


120 


157 


204 


211 


150 


161 


134 


TOTAL 


302 


256 


291 


374 


404 


332 


326 


327 


New Jersey 


199 


172 


201 


271 


316 


271 


281 


284 


Out of State 


103 


84 


90 


103 


88 


CI 


45 


43 




FRESHMAN MINORITY STUDENT ENROLLMENT 









MEN WOMEN 
1971 5.4 5.1 

1974 10.0 27.0 



Hi 
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BEOG AT UPS ALA 



Th« BEOC program his bttn b«ntf1c1«1 to tht Colleoe durInQ a period In which 
our student population has changed. Ulth Increasing tuition and room and 
board charges during an Inflationary period, there are fewer students willing 
and/or able to pay their own way. We have hypothesized that many of these 
students are now attending public Institutions. With the availability of BEOG, 
an Increasing number of low Income students are enrolling at Upsala, replacing 
middle and upper*m1dd1e Income students. 

While we have benefited from the program, we see problems with the present 
Vstcii which work to the disadvantage of the high cost private Institutions 
In the northeast: 

1. The program does not take Into account regional differences In cost 
of living. Located In the highest cost of living area, we find that only the 
poor are eligible for aid. However, In low cost of living areas* middle Income 
families (by local standards) qualify for BEOG. 

2. Tne program favors the student attending the public Institution. To 
Illustrate my point, I will compare educational expenses for a commuting student 
at Upr^la to a local community college: 





Comnunlty 






College 


Upsali 


Tuition ind Fees 


$ 300 


$2,350 


Other Comnutlng Expenses 


1,600 


850 




$1 ,900 


$3,200 



I night add that tuition and fees have been $300 at the conimnilty college since 
the college opened Its doors In 1966. Tuition has Increased $750 at Upsala 
since that data. 

The student with the average ig74 grant of $750 at the community college would 
have all tuition and fees covered with $450 remaining for books, supplies and 
spending money. If that student elected to attend Upsala, the grant wculd remain 
the same and would cover one*th1rd of our tuition and fees. In either case, the 
student would probably be eligible for additional federal and state assistance. 
These additional grants would not necessarily reduce the difference In net cost 
to attend Upsala. The student at the conmunlty college would be eligible for a 
larger monthly cUtck while the same student at Upsala would have a greater per- 
centage of tuition and fees covered. 
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eEOG At Upsala 



For 1975-76 we will find ourselves at a qreater disadvantage. Our tuition and 
fees will again be Increased while the average BE06 will be lower. The result 
will be a higher net cost to attend Upsala and a greater disparity between 
costs at Upsala and public Institutions. 

As a partial solution to the above, the legislature might consider a modification 
In the program which limits BEOG awards to the cost of tuition with the maximum 
award remalnlna at $1400 when full funding Is achieved. This would parallel our 
own state scholarship program which provides a basic scholarship qrant of SSOO 
or cost of tuition, with the lower figure being the amount of the award. For 
students attending a high cost private Institution, an additional $500 Incentive 
grant Is virtually automatic. 

I can see several benefits to Upsala: 

1. The cost differential will be reduced, putting us In a better competitive 
pcTilttun for freshmfilT and transffers; High need students trfnsferrTng from two- ' 
year public Institutions can be expected to transfer to four-year public Insti- 
tutions where they will continue to draw significant monthly checks for personal 
expenses. The change In the program would reduce the amount of the muiithly 
payment, making It easier for the student to select a college on the basis of 
programs offered. 

2. For various reasons, Upsala no longer attracts mtiny students from 
outside New Jersey. I believe that students who are eligible for BEOG are 
enticed to attend local public institutions where the monetary benefits are 
significant. A change In the program would permit low 1nco^.ie students a 
greater choice of educational opportunities. Many of these students would 
explore possibilities beyond their state boundaries. 

The savings under such a plan might enable the program to achieve full funding, 
thereby providing maximum grants to qualified students without Increasing the 
budget. Now that the College Scholarship Service has lowered expected family 
contribution In the needs analysis system, I do hope that serious consideration 
Is given to changing BEOG Income eligibility requirements accordingly. Savln-^s 
from the above proposal may offset the dollars needed to support a larger BEOG 
population. 
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Senator Pull. The next witness is Reverend James Finlay, president 
of Fordham University. 

Father Finlay. Mr, Chairman, I am Father Finlay, president of 
Fordham University in New York City. 

I, too, vdsh to thank you for inviting me to testify on the subject of 
this hearing. 

I am aware that legislators have been critical, and often rightly so. 
of the tendency among academics to substitute marathon displays oi 
hMid\vriting for hard facts about the fiscal crisis in higher education. 
That is why I intend to hold to the 10-mmute time limit for my 
statement, and address myself specifically to your question about 
enrollment outlook, inflationary problems, the financial situation as 
we see it, and the relationship of all these to academic health and 
outlook on the campus today. 

My remarks may carry more weight if it Ls understood that Fordham 
IS operating in the black, and is classified as an institution not in 
financial difficulty. We do very little boasting on this point, for if it 
were not for the so-called Bundy legislation in New York State that 
has, in recent years, contributed annually^ from $1.4 to $2^6 miUion 
fn State "aid'to us—and proportionate ^amounts to other colleges and 
universities in the State — we simply would have eaten up our endow- 
ment funds and then disappeared. 

Inflation has made very serious inroads into this form of aid as 
well as in our other income sources. Let me be specific about that. 

Rather than try to survey the whole infiation picture at the uni- 
versity, here is what has been happening in four \ital but representa- 
tive expenditures areas. 

In 4 years, Fordham has experienced a 75 percent increase in its 
telephone and telegraph, fuel oil, electric and gas, and steam bills, 
with electric and gas bills almost doubling during that period. This 
percentage of increase would have been far worse had our faculty and 
students not cooperated in cutting do\vn by 30 percent the university's 
consumption of fuel oil and electricity last year. 

That restraint has been rewarded mthin the last month by a 22 
percent rate increase announced by Con Edison, the Nnv York 
utility, and a petition for a 20 percent rate increase by i\ew York 
Telephone. You \vill understand why I am almost ashamed to ask 
faculty and students to shiver a little harder and telephone a lot less 
this year. 

We have tried, with some success, tc offset the skyrocketing costs 
over which we have little control with difficult, but necessary, in- 
house measures of our own. 

In 1968, we experienced a $2 million deficit. Today, we are cele- 
brating — and I have already indicated why celebration is hardly the 
right word for it — our fifth straight year of balanced budgets. We 
have made cutbacks in expenditures, and instituted cost control 
practices that I believe even the most profit-conscious tightly managed 
corporations would regard as extreme. I can be specific about this also. 

Bejfyinning in the spring of 1968, well before the national dimensions 
of the fiscal crisis in higher education became news, we resolved to 
hold firm on the size oi our faculty^ increase its productivity and 
teaching load, and reduce administrative expense. Since that date, our 
enrollment has grown from 11,000 to 14,000; we have added a new 
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campus adjacent to Lincoln Center in Manhattan ; and our operating 
costs have climbed 60 percent, most of them inflation generated. But 
our faculty size has stayed the same, and we have actually cut admin- 
istration costs by $200|000 — ^in short, doing more with less. 

Somehow, in the process, we have been fu>le to help faculty members 
meet their own innated cost of living expenses by giving them an 
increment increase of 9 percent over the last 2 years, and we have been 
able to hold our tuition increases down to an average 6 percent a year 
since 1968. So, while Fordham has been hit hard by inflation, we have 
been doing everything possible to hold it down on our two campuses. 
You asked for an evaluation or definition of ^'financial distress.^ 
We are, fortunately, not among the 54 private colleges and universi* 
« ties in New York State which are forecasting a cumulative red-ink 

figure of $193 million from 1971 through 1976. Some of those may not 
survive. 

Bui, further proof of the precarious financial condition of higher 
V education can be found in the fiscal forecast for 40 other schools in our 

State — Fordham amon^ them — who are listed as not in financial 
diificultj at the present time by the commission of independent colleges 
and universities of the State.^ These 40 hope to Report' a cumulative 
$16 million surplus for the same 6-}rear period. That averages out to 
$76,000 a year, or $376,000 per institution in 6 years. That $376^00 
is almost exactly one-half as much as the increase — ^not the total bill, 
just the increase — ^in light, heat, and telephone costs for Fordham in 
the last 4 years. 

And while our own funds functioning as unrestricted endowments 
are just ever the $2,300,000 mark, that amount accumulated by almost 
ruthless management of costs and investments, is not enough to cover 
Fordham's total expenditures for a single month. 

With respect to enrollments, I have already noted our increases 
there, but we do not expect this trend to continue, and we cannot 
expect additional revenues from that source. Studies recently re- 
leased by our State oflBce of education show that full-time enrollment 
for the State has just about peaked, will hold fairly steady through 
1980, and then, in the next 10 years, drop about 30 percent from their 
present level. 

This means retrenchment and, in the national priorities examination 
climate of today, retrenchment is no longer a reprehensible word. We 
can handle some of it ourselves, with proportionate scaling down of 
^ faculty size to correspond to a smaller student body. But institutions 

also have fixed costs — debt service and plant maintenance being the 
two principal ones — that are only slightly affected by capacity 
utilization. 

Unless the private institutions can redesign their physical capacities 
to serve a predictably smaller undergraduate population, many of 
them are simply not going to be able to operate as ecoTiomically 
viable units. The fiscal reserves of most institutions are inadequate 
for such rescaling, and that is why I respectfully submit that in- 
stitutional grants — awarded only on the basis of individual institu- 
tional need and submitted plans — may be needed from the Federal 
Government to assist institutions to restructure facilities and renovate 
and refurbish depreciated and obsolete facilities. 
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I am acutely conscious that without such enlightened legislation 
that we already have—the Bundy pro<?ram, the State student incen- 
Sr?^?f*u * program that was fathered by Senator Javits, and the 
JBJLUU benefits that is cn the books only because Senator Pell was 
determined to drive that legislation through — our condition would 
be far, far worse than it is. 

With gratitude for these, I must, nevertheless, point out that the 
arguments for more equitable tuition assistance to students enrolled 
m, or contemplating enrollment in private institutions, is even 
^ronger than it was 2 years ago, when BEOQ wont on the books. 
There are sound hard reasons to support this request. 

Even though well over half of our present student body now holds 
outeide employment, we know that 76 percent of all who drop out 
of Fordham in the middle of their studies say they do so because they 
can no longer meet the cost of their education. We are receiving not 
only requests for more tuition assistance from students already 
receiving it, but fresh requests from those who have not needed it 
heretofore. We have to say no to most of these, in part because of 
complymg with Government directives to increase our aid to minority 
students and, in part, ])ecause some of bur other carefully husbanded 
funds must be spent administratively to meet aflSnnative action 
directives. 

In closing, I would like to make one additional point. 

The extraordinary attention that private college and university 
administrations have had to give to weathering the inflationary 
storms of today, and the extraordinary outcry they have had to make 
about their worsening finances have seriously eroded the ability of 
schools to attract significant major gifts to cover eeneral operating 
needs, as well as promotional and startup costs of^ new education^ 
programs for adults and other special publics. 

Education, a particularlv perceptive teacher has said, is the process 
by which we imagine and create our future. But private education 
has had, of necessity, to go public with the news that many of its 
units may not be contributors to that future if they cannot have a 
hiriier degree of financial aid, and fast, and this has hurt us badly. 

The irony of all this is that our needs are not great. We are not 
individual Penn Centrals or Lockheeds requiring or requesting massive 
infusions of public funds. I, for one, remain confident that our elected 
officials will recognize our proof of responsible management and our 
need for tuition equalization assistance to reduce the 5-to-l tuition 
differential that is making it increasingly difficult for private institu- 
tions to compete \vith the public sector. 

Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Do you have any views about the rough percentage of administra- 
tive costs that the Federal programs engender? 

Father Peterson, for instance, recommended 2 percent add-on to 
BEOG because of cost of administering it. 

One of the questions raised yesterday was that federally mandated 
progranis, whether for equal access or for aid in one way or another, 
are causing an increasing financial burden on the institution that they 
cannot continue to take up. 
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Do vou have anv further views on that, any one of you? 

Father Finlay. I would certainly urge that the Federal Government 
consider the problems that we face in simply reporting information. 

The incessant demand for more and more reports, particularly in 
the large university, has forced us to increase office staflFj adnmiis- 
trative staff, and devote, I would judge, in the last 2 vears, somewhat 
in the nature of about a half a million dollars out of our $30 million 
operating budget meeting coste of this sort. 

And there is another aspect of this that I think deserves attention, 
that as the Federal legislation and regulations have increased, we are 
increasingly subject to suit. 

One of the most dramatic developments has been the increased 
amount of money and time we and other universities have to spend 
responding to suits by faculty members who feel that their rights nave 
been violated when contracts have not been renewed or they have not 
been panted tenure. And this has significantly increased our cost of 
operation. 

Senator Pell. For a university like yours with a law school, do 
you have in-house lawyers or do you have separate legal fees? 
\ Eathet Fij^lay^ No. We have. external .counsel. We do. not iwe 
internal counsel at this time. We retain the services of one of the 
largest firms in the city of New York. 

Senator Pell. In connection with Federal assistance, the more 
Federal assistance you get, of course, the more Federal control of your 
institutions there is, because there is a great deal of truth in the old 
adage, "He who pays the piper calls the tune.'' 

So it is >vith religious institutions. You are faced with the problem 
that the more Federal money you accei)t, the more the Federal Govern- 
ment gets its fingers into your in'^titution, while the Constitution does 
mitigate against the Federal Government involvement with your 
institutions, how can this be resolved? 

Father Peterson. I think another element of this is that if the 
procedures for reporting were made more simple, this in itself would 
diminish some costs. If the procedures were consistent for all federally 
funded programs, this in itself would be of great assistance. 

Senator Pell. I think one of the problems there, is that the colleges 
themselves will not adopt similar cost-accounting systems. If the 
colleges were to have some kind of uniform system, then I think the 
Federal Government's approach could be simpler. This is one of the 
elements we tried to bring in the legislation last time, but we failed. 

So I think the fault is on both sides, because your system will be 
very different from Fordham's or very different from Upsala's. If it 
wore similar, then the Government could be simpler with its forms. 

Father Peterson. I think some of the forms are so highly complex 
that it takes so much time, so much staflBng to adequately provide 
the information. 

I agree completely with Father Finlay that the additions that are 
necessary in staffing are significant, and certainly cut into the budget. 
I agree too on the cost of legal fees. 

^nator Pell. There is another significant point, and I think you 
should give us specific examples of forms tnat you think can be 
simplified. If you do not have much luck at the Office of Education, 
then try working through us. We will try to help, because when you 
can simplify them, I am all for it. 
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I am thinking specifically of the basic education opportunity grants. 
I take particular interest in these grants and the form has been some- 
what smiplified. It is still so complicated I found it very difficult to 
^y to fill out myself. And yet there is a good reason for each of the 
dmerent points. 

I was convinced by the Office of Education that it could not be 
simplified much more than it is. But if you have specific examples on 
specific forms, try working with OE, or if not, with us. This committee 
basically serves as your representative with tne Government. We want 
to make these laws work as smoothlv as possible. One thought I have 
is to leave the present laws virtually unchanged next time around, 
because they have not really had a full chance to operate, to see how 
they are working. 

Would you generally agree with that, or do you see any more 
substantial changes that you think should be made? 

Father Peterson. I have made some suggestions in my statement. 

Senator Pell. We are going over each one, but they are not major 
changes. You do not see any more substantive ones? 

Father Peterson. That is correct. 

Br. Fjelhman. T^ould not Kke to estimate any dollar figure on^the 
cost of administration of programs related to Federal assistance, but 
primarily because these have been developing in a period of necessary 
retrenchment. 

The way we notice it is that there are some areas where we simply 
cannot cut back. It is with some reluctance that we make reductions 
in staff and personnel, in faculty areas, student services area, but we 
cannot do it in areas that seem somehow less central to our function 
as an educational institution. 

A good part of that would be traceable, not just to Federal programs, 
in some cases State programs, and in some cases things that are only 
tangentially related to it. 

For example, the objectives of fair employment practices, and such, 
I personally, and my institution entirely support, but still to be able 
to report adequately, to show that we have necessary goals, proper 
goals, and living up to them, does add a burden of administrative 
expense. 

Senator Pell. Incidentally, in your opening statement. Dr. 
Fjellman, you did not identify what faith Upsala is identified with. 

Dr. Fjellman. I regret that. I was not told m the first place that we 
were to be a group representing church-related or religious institutions. 
I for that reason did not mention it. We are related to the Lutheran 
Church in America. 

Senator Pell. You all represent different faiths. Would you have 
Jewish schools included? 

Mr. Kane. No. 

Senator Pell. Just Christian? 

Mr. Kane. It is ecumenical. It is as broad as we could make it in 
the limited amount of time we had. I would certainly have liked to 
have brought in the Baptist, the Methodist, and Jewish, too, and we 
would have taken the whole morning that way. 

Senator Pell. You are quite right. 

Father Finlay. May I respond to two questions that you raised, 
Senator? 

J4J 
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The question of simplification of the BEOO application, the de- 
termination of need, you are probably aware of the system used in the 
State of New York for the applications tor the tuition assistance pro- 
gram which was instituted last year, which uses the net taxable in- 
come of family. 

If the committee could consider that system J determination of 
eligibility, then perhaos coordinate its program with the State of 
New York program, I think it certainly would be of assistance to 
students in New York State. 

That is one item. 

Second, you spoke of the Question of the reluctance of institutions 
to use common systems of budjgeting. To a certain extent we are 
using similar systems of reportmg. 1 think the American Council 
of Education standards are those that the auditors used. I do not know 
about the other institutions here, but I know our auditors hold us 
rigorously to the standards of the American Council of Educationi 
and there is one difficulty in those standards that I have detected. 

I mentioned the need to take care of depreciaticn of buildings, the 
deterioration of buildings, and the^standards of the ACE do not allow 
us to budget^ for* depreciation. 

Now, I do not know if this committee can do anything about it, but 
it is simply a fact of life that we cannot get our auditors to allow us 
to provide for depreciation, yet there is depreciation all around us. We 
have 100,000 square feet of unusable space on one of our campuses. 

I authorized a detailed study of the facilities on that campus, and 
I know this was done by a consulting engineering firm over the last 
6 months, and the bill for maintenance, preventive maintenance on 
that campus, that they indicated was absolutely necessary, is $6.2 
million. 

Now, depreciation is a fact of life, and I think we have to start 
planning to take care of that. Otherwise, not only our campus, but 
many other campuses are simply going to fall apart under us as we 
try to meet the budget needs of our operating budgets. Our capital 
budgets are in bad shape. 

Senator Pell. I thank you all very much indeed for being with ua 
this morning. We will take your statements very seriously and go 
through the various points. 

Mr. Kane. May Irequest permission to submit for the record later 
on, before the end of the concessional session, additional information 
from our schools? 

Senator Pell. Certainly. The report will stay open for at least 3 
weeks. 

Mr. Kane. Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

[The following material was subsequently supplied for the record:] 
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Senator Pell. Our next panel represents the Association of In- 
dependent Colleges and Schools: Richard Fulton, executive director 
and general counsel, Association of Independent Colleges and Schools; 
Dana Hart, executive secretwy of the Accrediting Commission of the 
Association of Independent Colleges and Schools; George Brennan, 
president, Bay State Junior College of Business m Boston; Eugene 
Axelrod, president, CLASCO, the management company which owns 
the Washmgton School for Secretaries and the Computer Learning 
Center. 

Since we are running along as fast as we can, if you have long 
statements vou might care to just summarize tbem, and I can assure 
you they will be presented in full in the record. 

STATEMEHT OF SICHAED A. PUITOH, EXECUTIVE DIEECTOB AHS 
GENERAL COUNSEL, ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS; DANA HART, EZECTTTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
ACCREDITING COMMISSION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENT COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS; GEORGE BRENNAN, PRESIDENT, 
BAY STATE JUNIOB COLLEGE OF BUSINESS IN BOSTON, AND 
EUGENE AXELROD, PRESIDENT, CLASCO DIVISION XCD ENTER- 
PRISES, INC., THE MANAGEMENT COMPANY WHICH OWNS THE 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES AND THE COMPUTER 
LEARNING CENTER; A PANEL REPRESENTING THE ASSOCIATION 
OF INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

Mr. Fulton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We do have a formal 
statement. We have accompanying statements I would like to oflfer 
for the record. Mr. Axelrod has a statement that we would submit 
for the record. 

Since I am here in town, and Mr. Hart is here m town, it is my 
intention that we just really be here after a very quick summary to 
be resource people and offer Mr. Brennan and Mr. Axelrod the 
opportunity to share their views with the subcommittee. 

One thing wo would start off by saying is again we feel that quite 
often there i.s a tendency to overgeneralize about the proprietary 
schools. I notice often the legislation with great detail will talk about 
State colleges, land grant colleges, and private, and then there is the 
remark that this includes community colleges also. 

In looking over some data in preparation for this hearing, I was 
really caught up short to find that of our 487 schools in AICS, 122 
now offer degrees, which even to me was a startling development. 
And of course in this alleged universe of 10,000 career schools at the 
FT C, and I do not know where they got their figures, I suspect our 
little 487 schools works out to be 4.87 percent of that, and of the so- 
called 3.3 million students, our 130,000 to 150,000 students are a 
mighty small group. 

And even in our own universe, we are very diverse and sometimes 
a very divisive group internally. 

Over the last 2 years we have attempted to get the sense of the 
membership through an informal survey. We have included in the 
attachments the actual compilation of the 1973 and the 1974 survey, 
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which is more current than another set of documents which is a sta- 
tistical accumulation from the reports that the schools file in March 
of each year. That is for the previous year. There are several sets 
of documents which the staflf may want to ask, subsequent to these 
hearings, particular questions on. 

But It does appear that based upon our own survey, and those of two 
publishing . companies, that enrollments are up. Thev are up about 8 
to 10 percent. Tuition seems to be increasing, but I think tuition is 
following just the normal inflationary double digit trend. 

As I mentioned, an increasing number of schools are offering degree 
programs. There is quite an mcrease in enrollment of GPs, but I 
suspect that this is in only those institutions that — I cannot document 
this— that offer a dep'ee program. 

There is a great disincentive for a veteran to enroll in a nondegree 
prt>gram. He must be in school 25-30 clock hours a week as distin- 
gumed from a degree program where he need only go to school 12 
hours a week. The dinerence between clock hour and credit hour 
system— the historic fiction that if the student is going to college, you 
spend 2 hours outside of class preparing for the hour of lecture. 

I myself spent much of my undergraduate time with Barnes & 
Noble Student Tutor for each course. I do not think I spent 2 hours 
outside of class for every hour in class. But such is part of the class 
bias I think in vocational education. 

One of the most rewarding recent developments is the way in which 
the professional organizations, such as the National Association of 
College and University Business Officers and the National Association 
of Student Financial Aid Administrators have opened their meetings 
tiud ranks to representatives of our schools for the Pell Grant Program 
Administration, and the other student financial programs for which 
these schools are only newlv responsible. There is always a gear up time 
of a couple of years after the 1972 authorization. 

You can pass legislation in 1968, but it is 1970 before it becomes a 
fact, and so on. And in our 1973 survey we discovered that the schools 
felt that they were not getting too much help on initiating the pro- 
grams for which they were newly responsible. 

However, the 1974 survey reveals thev have been happily served. I 
think those two oi^anizations are largely responsible for their assist- 
ance, in addition to some other very excellent work that the regional 
offices of the USOE have been doing in this area. 

It appears that there is some decrease in the reliance upon the 
guaranteed loan program. Concurrently there is an increase in the 
utilization of the so-called college based programs and the Pell Grant 
program. The GI bill, of course, is a separate set of legislation. 

We surveyed the 1202 commissions situation, and we found, without 
petting into the question of being representative ''of" or ''from'', we 
found that 23 of the States do provide for representation of proprietary 
schools. All but two or thiee really are people in proprietary schools. 
They are somewhat skewed toward being business school people, 
though there are a number of trade and beauty school people also m 
the 1202 commissions. 

I realize that the 1202 commissions are not heavily financed, but I 
think this is one of those things that by the mere fact of their existence 
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and participation fjoes a lonp way to recognize and legitimize this 
somewhat higher to unrecogmzed area of posts^econdary education. 

Two sets of regulatory proposals are in the works. One I think is 
very constructive. As I told the OE, about the GSLP-proposed regula- 
tions, I think it is one of the finest examples of the assumption of 
administrative discretion. I think there is a little bit of fine tuning 
needed, but I think the proposed regs on the guaranteed student loan 
program are excellent. 

I suppose wo may stand apart from some of the people in higher 
education who, I gather, would be very much opposed to a requirement 
for a refund policy. We endorse it. 

Our only question is what is the formula. 

On the other hand, the Federal Trade Commission has come out, 
based upon what they apparently claim are ''regulatory flaws" in 
higher education legislation wliich justify their more or less taking 
over some aspects of higher education legislation, with regard to 
proprietary schools. Their proposals are very rigid. They provide for 
no exclusions, exemptions, exceptions. They just class all 10,000 
schools together. But then this could be a subject for hearings next 
year. 

At the hearings last September you expressed some concern about 
what happens to students when an institution closes. The two wit- 
nesses here today have both been involved in taking care of students, 
and I thought it might— if you like, they would be prepared to report 
on what happened in both situations. 

The last page of our statement summarizes what we think might 
be some lively subjects for hearings next year. And one of the things 
that I would most respectfully suggest is that we could get some sort 
of glossary of terms on what do we really mean when we talk about 
expenditures and costs, and things like that. In that way we could all 
be using words with a commonly agreed upon set of meanings and 
contents. 

You hear such terms as low-cost institutions, which in fact may 
have a very high expenditure per student, or you hear about tuition 
equalization plans, because of Government programs we have to 
take — this is institution talking — we have to take people who cost 
more to teach. 

Is this really an institutional equalization grant, or is this a pay- 
ment under some sort of legislative contract? And if that be the case, 
then we are really talking about a contractual relationship, and not 



I think there are many wonderful opportunities for realistic debate 
next year, and if we are in\ ited back, we would certainly like to make 
our contribution. 

Mr. Brennan is uext, of Bay State Junior College, and at the far end 
is Mr. Hart. 

Mr. AxELROD. A number of career schools have performed rescue 
operations for students involved in a school closing. Our school divi- 
sion has taken over the teaching obligations on 11 different occasions 
from schools that have gotten into difficulty. 

In some instances CLASCO received some compensation, although 
it was a small fraction of the full tuition. In other instances, none. 
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CLASCO and many other responsible career schools, which perform 
such rescue service, did so in the interest of both tne student and 
career education industry. By beine there to provide a soft landing 
for the displaced students, almost always at no out-of-pocket cost to 
the student. CLASCO and many other responsible career schools 
enabled the industry to avoid or minimize the bad publicity attendant 
on the failure of a school. 

Although the assumption of the teaching responsibility alone would 
be sufficient to stave off the bad publicity, CLASCO assumes the full 
responsibility for such students, including placement assistance. 

Another salvajee operation occurred eany this year when CLASCO 
assumed the training obligation for 61 students of the Virginia Com- 
puter College, which closed shortly after being denied accreditation. 
Each of the Virginia Computer College students who sought placement 
assistance has, with CLASCO's help, secured employment in the 
computer field. 

I nave attached a report which shows the jobs that the 52 ended 
up in. 

It mi^ht bo worth pointing out that these students had all paid 
their tuition in advance at this school, that I said earlier was not 
accredited. The only income to CLASCO was in the form of the money 
that the students were able to get back from bonds that the State of 
Virginia required, and also grants that were available. 

Senator Pell. So in other words, the school that took up the slack 
lost money on this? 

Mr. AxELROD. In this particular incidence, we did not lose as 
much as we had in the past. As I said, we have done this 11 times. 
In one case we took over 60 students, and this was back in 1970, and 
we received absolutely no compensation from that. 

It is a selfish thing to some extent, because we are trying to minimize 
the bad publicity, out wo do carry through with our obligations to 
those students, and place them in jobs. 

Senator Pell. These are secretarial schools.'^ 

Mr. AxBLROD. No. This was a computer school that went under. 
It was in Virginia where we have a computer school. 

Senator Pell. How many graduates are employed in the computer 
business, what percentage? 

Mr. AxELHOD. Well, this year, in the Fairfax Computer School, we 
will place close to 500 graduates in jobs in data processing in the 
Washington area, with 220 some different companies. 

Senator Pell. How many graduates will you have? 

Mr. AxELROD. That represents about 90 percent of our graduates. 

Mr. Fulton. How about vour evening classes? 

Mr. AxELKoi). What Mr. iFulton is pttinp: at is we have a situation 
thiit is kiiul of perplexing to us. I thmk it is kind of a financial aid 
dilemma. 

The Office of Education has proposed these standards for institu- 
tional participants in Federal insurance student loan programs. These 
standards that they have imposed, to their credit, are for both colleges 
and universities, as well as rareer schools. But the proposed standards, 
particularly in tlie urea of default rates, do not accommodate the 
fundamental differences in the two types of schools. 
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A typical career gchool student is not like the typical college student. 
He is much more likely to be a minority student. 

Should the same loan default standard be applied, the career school 
would be forced, in order to meet college loan default standards^ to 
make its r.tudent body mix similar to that of a college. In other words, 
if we are going to have the same standard applied to us, it almost 
forces us to end up with a student body that looks very similar to a 
college. 

The Washington School for Secretaries, to ^ve you an example^ 
has an evening program. There are more mmority students tnat 
start that program every year then start at the University of Mary- 
land. So, percentage wise, our loan default rate for that group of 
students is not going to look very good, which, to continue to partic- 
ipate in the program, is going to force us to discriminato, which our 
conscience and the law says we cannot do. 

Senator Pell. Then you have other factors. 

As you know, your rates of default are very high, I think about 60 

fercent, 48 percent, according to the projections done by the OAO. 
think this is very, very bad, because it means not only a loss to the 
Federal Government, but it also means that half of the naduates — 
not the graduat.e8 necessarily — ^half of the people who nave taken 
these loans are starting out in life and going tm'ough life, having stolen 
from the Federal Government, which is what borrovdng and not 
returning it is. I think, psychologically, that is very wrong. 

We are faced with a dilemma, not only the taxpayer, but you do not 
want half the young people going through life with a sense that they 
basically stole — what you borrow but do not return. This is the other 
problem we face. 

I am all for the work you do. We need so many more graduates of 
your schools, so many fewer philosophy majors and history majors. 
We need the skills you are teaching. 

The question is, how can we handle this problem without loss to 
the taxpayer and without loss of the psyche of the individual going 
through life with the knowledge that he has done something very 
wrong. If he does not have that knowledge, it is even worse. Do you 
have any suggestions as to how one can meet this problem? 

Mr. AxELROD. I think the Pell grant or BOG grant, if it was fully 
funded, would go a long way. 

Senator Pell. I agree with you. This is one of the reasons I like the 
idea of the grant. You do not put people in this very difficult position 
of not comprehending what they are signing up for and ending up 
with a debt. 

The other thought is to make the collection mechanisms much 
tougher, which the Office of Education is now doing with 200 more 
people hired trying to collect. And the third is to crank something into 
the credit record of these people so, afterward, they will not be able to 
pet credit to buy a car of anything of that sort. I am sure, in many 
instances, people in default can still go out and get credit to buy 
automobiles. 

I think if this ^yas done, it mi^ht have an effect. ^Ve are looking for 
suggestions on this. The reason is not only saving money to the tax- 
payer, but so you do not go around having half the people who took a 
guaranteed lo^n going around as deadbeats. 
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Mr, AxELROD, That i» right. They cannot be proud of their ex- 
perience. 

Mr, Hart. I do not mean to get involved in default but 

Senator Fell. I did not either. 

Mr. Hart. In talking to Mr. Wexler. we said we would not get into 
that. But there are two things I would like to sav, 

I am not sure where the 60 percent figure came from and whether or 
not it is accurate. I do not mean to contest it at this time. 

Senator Pell. No, no. I think just for the record, so the hearing 
makes sense, I will ask unanimous consent from all my colleagues at 
the hearing today to insert in the record the table from the GAO so we 
can see what we are talking about, 

(The table referred to follows:] 
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trnmi DEFAULT MftS, IV TYPf OF SCHOOL 
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112 
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31.1 
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III. fropriftiry: 

Coiitits and univcrsiiits 

Junior coflfgf^ ind iii^htu'.ians . 
SpKuIiiod and kocalionii.... 



313. ;07 



8.992 
7.475 
102.033 



11.9 



43.2 
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Mr. Hart. The second thing I would like to say is, in October we 
were supplied some information from the U.S. Office of Education, 
a printout, in fact, which listed individual schools, and we have made 
an analysis of the data contained in the printout and we gained some 
solace from looking at this data. 

Senator Pell. Gained some what? 

Mr. Hart. Some solace. We are pleased with the data that is 
presented. 

Essentially it shows that a great majority of our schools have 
relatively few defaults, and also that the students from the 60 schools 
which are on the high level account for 76 percent of the student claims, 
and 76 percent of the amount of moneys. There are some other 
factors involved. I did not mean to get off the subject. 

Senator Pell. Feel free to submit any further information you 
want, because the reconl will remdin open for 3 weeks. 

Mr. Brennan. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my name is George Brennan. I am president of Bay State Junior 
College of Business in Boston. 

I wish to (^xpross my personal appreciation, not only for myself at 
this presentation, but also for what i consider to be a cross section of 
our membership. 

This is my 28th year in education and specifically in business edu- 
cation. I do not have a prepared presentation. 

When our general counsel called and extended this invitation, he 
stated, ''Would you come down and comment on the state of our 
institutions?'' 

I had two options. One, a short one. Help. 

And, second, what I really felt is the state of our institutions. 

I would like to connnont on seven or eight items very briefly. I think 
this represents, in a fair fashion, a cross section of the 487 schools 
which comprise our accredited institutions but, more important, I 
believe that it represents the philosophy of a historical aspect of 
education in this country, and this is business education. 

The prior panel, I think, in speaking with the large institutions and 
their problems, brought up a point that I would like to comment on 
for our membership, not officially and, I guess, rather oriented from 
the Now England area. These are the things I can speak personally 
of professionally, but over my 28 years in business education, my 
association Avith luy ooUongues would lead me to believe that one 
general condition — the general conditions in our industry, and I use 
that term bee auso FTC' does I think we are educational institutions. 
I think they are good. I think they are goin^ to get better. I think 
the inflationary problem is something we all hve with in all segments 
of imv society. 

We have seen a trend in the last 2 years, for example, in more 
students coining to our institution, in the past year in particidar, who 
have iioiw to us from colleges with college training. We have seen an 
increase in the number of shorter term programs. By that, 1 mean 8 
to 10 months. 

Mr, Fulton has alludeil to the fact that we do— and this is a sur- 
prise to me — have some 122 of our membership schools who^ are 
awarding the associate* degree and bachelor degree. I think this is as 
umch perhaps, as he mentioned, a concern of some institutions for 
operatmg under the credit hour rather than the clock hour. 
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But I also think, too, that there is a truer reproscntation of the 
educational process wliich goes on traditionally in business schools. 

Job placement: We have been — and I do not want to get involved 
at this point in the discussion of some of the horror stories which the 
press in various sections of the country have printed, much of it 
accurate, some of it not—but I think that all aspects of proprietary 
education were muddied bv that. 

I think the important thing to bear in mind is that in an economy 
which we read about constantly the area of placement in our institu- 
tions, and I speak now of the secretarial schools, I speak of the tra- 
ditional business subjects, bookkeeping and accounting, and I speak 
of the courses that were instituted historically back in 1840 when the 
first business school was instituted, job placement with perhaps some 
qualifications is no problem. 

If I may use a personal reference, I know for a fact, and this is 

Earochial, in Boston, last June, of the members of our association, I 
elieve that all of us had absolutely no difficulty in placing our secre- 
tarial, stenographic, and our entering business position graduates. 
This is what these students came to our institutions for. This is what 
they came for 100 years ago. 
This is what I believe we are now seeing, a renaissance now, again. 
The 1202 commissions — how are we worWng with them? 
In our State, Massachusetts, of which I am third generation Massa- 
chusetts, I still make this comment: that we are a very conservative 

State. And only this past year 

Senator Pell. The only State that went for McGovem? 
Mr. Brexnan. Proceeding on from there, in the past year, for the 
first time, as a result of the vehicle of the 1202 commissions, we have 
found that proprietary private institutions of that representation, 
which Mr. Fulton had referred to, and before I came here todav I 
spoke with a member of it, and we have had three meetings of that 
1202 commissions, and in their agenda at the last meeting, concern for 
considering the private sector was definitely made and we consider 
that accomplishment a recognition. 
How are we working with the U.S. Office of Education? 
Well, we have worked together for many years, the Federal agencies 
and the State Agencies, and I can state unequivocably that working 
with the USOE, at least in our region — and that is the only one 1 can 
ooninient on — has been certainly an experience of compatibility. There 
is very little that we have asked as individual schools that tliey have 
not extended their greatest cooperation. 

Dr. Johnson happens to be our man up there, and I do not know of a 
more cooperative representative in trymg to unravel and explain to 
us somo of the problems that some of these progratns bring. 

I was (ieliphtod to hour from tfic two reprcsoiitutives of the Domini- 
ran and Jesuit colleges that they, too, have difficulty. But we have 
worked extremely well with USOE, and we would look forward to it. 

It is my fooling, in chocking whether or not the student aid pro- 
grams, the State loan guaranteed f)rogram, and in Massachusetts wo 
do have the State loan guaranteed program — it seems to me wo arc* 
down a little bit. 

In Massachusetts, the monitoring system of the State agencv, I 
believe, affords a greater control. Very few of our institutions, if any, 
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in Massachusetts are lenders. Therefore, a student who applies for 
the higher education loan program must have it approved, not only 
by the lending institution of a bank, but through the office of Mr. 
Coftgrovc, who, incidently, asked to be remembered to you, Senator, 
at this meethig today. 

I do feel that there is a concern for financially packaging assistance 
to students. This brings us to another point. 

I have noted in the past year andf a half a tremendously more 
sophisticated approach by our member schools who operate on very 
tight budgets, who are taxpaying institutions, and yet who have 
allocated the additional cost of'^a financial aid administrntor. 

We have had some very wonderful seminars. We have learned that 
accountability is built into these programs. 

It is my feeling that with a more intelligent approach, more sophis- 
ticated approach, the utilization of various funding programs will — 
perhaps not this year, but within the foreseeable future, and this is a 
very personal opinion— reduce the number of GSLP loans of being 
the sole means of assisting in education. 

I would add that business schools are, by nature, residential. They 
are locally oriented. And in our own State, the average ase of our 
institutions is from 60 to 120 years of age. The average enrollment in 
our institutions nationally is about 200, and my own experience of 
28 years at my institution, and most of my colleagues, indicates that 
we live where we teach. And we place the students that we educate. 

I would like to comment in drawing to a conclusion on the subject 
of students who are bereft as a result of activities beyond their con- 
trol. I can only comment on one such closing. 
We have had, oh, maybe 12 years ago in an institution, from merely 



and I emphasize that after, one institution went bankrupt. It went 
bankrupt as a result of disclosure of highly unethical, and certainly 
nonprofessional expertise in the lieid of education. It was a bad one. 
There are no two ways about it. There is nothing I can personally say 
that could in any way corapensat^i for what was done. 

I received a call from the law firm of Hale and Doar, who were the 
counsel for the administration of this institution. My name apparently 
had been given to them because of the work I nave done on the 
national scene, and because of having been president for a great 
number of years of our State association. 

I had been made aware only the day before in the newspaper of the 
bankruptcy of this institution. Apparently this had been fermenting 
for some time. 

The nttomov came over to my institution and spoke with me, and 
asked that wo' help. The situation was bad. This was again after the 
initial series of Globe articles, and now there was a 2-day expose on 
this institution, which incidentally, was merited. It did not help the 
situaticfi. Certainly public relations are involved. 

But more than that, it was a black eye and a blackmark on 160 
years of honest, free enterprise in education. 

Inimfnliately we proceeded, I called our member schools, of which 
we have 15 in the State, and 9 in the Greater Boston area, and I 
told the counsel that we would try to assist. 
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Incidentally, I have for your records a compilation of what was 
done, and some examples of how we did it. I received from the attorney 
for the school a list of the students who were left bereft because the 
school dosed. We prepared a ledger, which I will not read, it is for 
your record, basically for students, and informed them we had been 
made aware because of conditions beyond their control their institution 
had closed. 

We svmpathized with that situation, and informed them that the 
Massachusetts Association of Business Schools, and this did occur in 
June, would be willing to assist them financially with regard to the 
commitment they had made and had not received training for. 

In essence, we would provide them with a list of nine schools, and 
I was asked to serve as coordinator, and my name and telephone 
number was listed on the letter. During that summer we worked in 
counseling students, a large number of students outside the United 
States, students exchanged, we did advise them that some of the 
courses that they had had that some of our institutions did not have, 
but m essence, in cooperation with the attorney general of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the division of consumer aflfafa^s, 
and also in coordmation with the office of Mr. Joseph Cosgrove of the 
Massachusetts Higher Education Assistance Corp., who had, through 
that office, funded these students, we were able to in our final con- 
ference early in September — of the 83 names that were provided to 
us, 63 students in the 9 schools were accommodated. And as we 
checked in September, they were in training at these schools. 

How this was done, was, frankly, I guess, altruistic. We felt that 
we had been hurt enough. We felt that these students had nowhere 
to go. Because some students were using the guaranteed loan pro- 
gram, there were, in our opinion, possible repercussions in the future 
on other students. 

Essentially what was done was that any student that had started 
the course at Andover, who was affected by that closine:, whether this 
student had been there for 3 weeks or 3 months, these mne institutions 
accepted the responsibility of teaching out those students. 

In essence, the loan that 'vas guaranteed by the State agency would 
in effect have not gone for naught, if that student so elected, would have 
that option, and 53 of them did take that option. It was clearly stated 
that if the student wished to continue after finishing the teachout 
possibility, the potential of the course, if that student wished to go 
on, then obviously that student would elect voluntarily to continue 
with the same obligation as any other student. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. This was a great action. Is it being done 
in other cases or is this the only case? 

Mr. Brennan. This is the only school, Mr. Chairman, that I know 
of that close<l in that sense. I am speaking of a business school. 

Senator Pell. Right. 

Mr. BuENNAN. If you are alluding to the other schools that were 
in the articles, those were vocational or technical schools. I have no 
knowledge of that at all. 

Senator Pell. I compliment you very much on your action in that 
matter. 

Mr. Brennan. i have gone on too long. I do want to say in closing 
that the state of our institutions is such that I feel that business 
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schools have always provided and changed and conformed to the 
needs of business. 

We will do it in the future and I am heartened that aside from 
living in the same problem of inflationary costs as* all segments of our 
population and business have to abide by, that the state of our insti- 
tutions is definitely one of optimism. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Pell. I thank you, gentlemen, for your presentation. I 
think that the importance of your roles is tremendous. You have 
understated the contribution you have made to our country and also 
to the young people who receive their training, education, with you, 

I want to Keep separate this question of the defaulted loan, the 
horror stories, because tliat is not what we are focusing on today. But 
willy-nilly, there is an element of it, because we have to get rid of this 
tremendous problem — it cannot go on. I do not know what the future 
is. We can hold hearings on this and we hope to como up with some 
kind of bright idea. ^ . * . 

If any of you have any thoughts on this, please submit them m 
writing, wo would bo very interested in hearing them. 

Mr. Hart. Mr. Chairtuan, one or two comments. 

Senator Pell. Mr. Hart. 

Mr. Hart. I think the default rate, whatever the rate is, that we 
are now seeing had it.s inception 3 or 4 years ago in these default rates. 
Many new and good things have happened since that time. 

For instance, many States have passed reasonable and good regu- 
lations. The accrediting agencies have adopted new standards and 
procedures. And now coming along is the proposed guaranteed loan 
regulations. Frankly, I feel that the loan default problem in pro- 
prietary schools is improving and will continue to improve. 

Senator Pell. You are the executive secretary of the 

Mr. Hart. Accrediting commission. 

Senator Pell. Do you have any requirements for accrediting, any 
provision discouraging the commission salesmen? In other words, 
having only full-time employees? 

Mr. Hart. No, we do not have a specific requirement discouraging 
commission salesmen. We seek the enrollment of any student and it 
must be done — and I cannot quote our criteria, but 

Senator Pell. Let me ask Mr. Brennan and Mr. Axelrod, do you 
have commission salesnion? 

Mr. Brennax. No, we do not have commission salesmen. Our 
admissions aro all one at the institutions. There are no outside 
representatives. 

Senator Pkll. This is how it should be. Mr. Axelrod? 

Mr. Axelrod. Basically on salary. There is a small incentive 
based on the number of students they have in class, so they maintain 
an interest in seoing the students stay in class throughout the term of 
the course. And this can represent 10 to 15 percent of their com- 
pensation. 

Senator Pkll. I can see that, because that is an mcentive to follow 
through with the vounj^ people involved. 
Mr. AxELROD» ^rhat is correct. 

Senator Pei.i.. I would think that, Mr. Hart, your group would 
he well advised to have the patterns of these two gentlemen become 
part of the requirement for accreditation. 

IV 4 
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Mr. Hart. Welli I oumot tpeftk for the commiflrion. I will certainly 
bring it to their attention. 
Senator Pill. I wifih you would. 

Mr. Habt. They will consider it. There are other problems involyed, 
I think, in that. 
Senator Psll. Mr. Fulton, do you wish to speakf 
Mr. Fulton. Senator, I remember some years ago Merrill Lynch 
used as part of their advertising that their accotmt executives were 
not paid a commission on stock purchases. This no doubt was true 
but it ignored the validity that there must be some system oif recog- 
nizing tne success — or lack of it— -for those whose job is to see that 
stock is sold. 

So I am not sure that it is the simple issue of the commission per se. 
I do think one maior coiporation— happily now departed from the 
proprietary school field — got off on the wron^ track oy allowing too 
much empnasis to be placed upon enrollment mcentives slone. 

The private sector in education, nonprofit and proprietary, is 
severely challenged to keep abreast of the tax-supported mstitutions 
which themselves aggressively recruit students. We have attached an 
excerpt from Change magazine noting the hi|^y organized enrollment 
system including field representatives at Western Kentucky State 
College. I sincerely hope that any proposals will equally address 
themselves to the mte^ty of the admissions process and to the con- 
tinuation of legitimate mcentive recognition in all types of institutions, 
public, private, and proprietary. 

Senator Fell. I can see that. I think that the thought of Mr. Axel- 
rod is very good where thev follow through, as long as they aie in 
college. That is like a stockbroker^ — once he has the poor sucKer buy 
the stock, he forgets him or is liable to. 

On the other hand, this would require him to follow through. I 
would think this kind of thing is a perfectly proper incentive for 
each year the young man or young woman is there. 

But I do feel quite strongly that whether you like it or not, the axe 
is going to fall, unless steps of this sort are taken, from the viewpoint 
of making your institutions eligible, continuing to be eligible for 
guaranteed student loans. And I think you cannot have a situation 
where one bloc of institutions has a default rate, two, three or four 
times that of other institutions and expect the taxpayer to keep putting 
the money into it, along with the effects on the young people. 

So, however you do it is immaterial to the Congress, but it simply 
has to be done. 

Mr. Hart. I think we are well on our way, doing out part that is. 
I think the regulations are goine to have a great bearing on that also. 

Senator Pell. I think you anvays have trouble if you have people 
whose main income, better than 50 percent, comes from getting people 
to sign a contract, say they are gomg to a particular career training 
school. 

Mr. Hart. I am well advised. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. Yes, Mr. Axelrod. 

Mr. Axelrod. You indicated that vou would be interested in 
suggestions as to how to cut down the default rate and we are doing 
two things which I think might be of interest. 
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We find that the praco period is a very big problem. We lose touch 
with the student for a period of up to 20 months. And we have m- 
stituted something that we call a grace period loan which is a nommal 
amount and it can be as low as $10 a month in the form of a payment. 
And it starts as soon as the student starts school. That way if his 
address changes, if he has bad paying habits 

Senator Pell. Very good. . , , , 

Mr. AxELROD [continuing]. We find this out very quickly and we 
show him we mean business in the way of collecting the loan. And. 
we stay in touch with him through this grace period. 

The path or the trail does not get cold as easily when you are m 
touch on a month-to-month basis. 

Another thing we have found is the defaults come from students 
who drop from school. And so we will not disburse Ihe Federal insured 
loan to a student that has not attended at least 25 percent of the 
course, which eliminates most of the students that are then going to 

found those two things — we have come up with those two things 
to have \\w host possible record under the loan program. 
Senator Pell. 1 think that is a very good idea. I like both those 

I have asked our counsel to see why they cannot be incorporated 
into any revisions we make to the act. I thmk they are very, very 

good and very sound. . , . . ^x. ^ ^x. • 

I do not in any way want to give you the impression that there is 
anv prejuilice here with regard to your goals and your work, the 
training of young people for useful careers. It is just how you can 
do it and continue to receive the support you should have from the 
Congress. , , , i j 

Frankly, I would like to see the whole program of loans be replaced 
by grants and that would avoid a great deal of this problem. But I do 
not think the majority of the Congress have that view. 

We have to deal ^vith public opimon and people's views on education. 
As you know, the President has made some suggestions for budget 
revisions, a groat deal of these, the bu;k, come out of the human 
section, only about a fifth come out of the hardware section. As a 
general rule, anything the Pentagon truly wants, it gets. So we still 
need your lirlp to put our best foot forward in this whole work. 
Mr. Fulton does a fine job for you in this regard. What is the educa- 
tional background of each one of you? 

Mr. AxELROD. I am an engineering graduate of Pui^ue. 

Mr. Brenn'ax. Bachelor of art?, master of science, Boston. 

Mr. IlART. Bachelor of science, master of science, Texas Western 
College, Texas North State University. I did not get my doctorate. 

Mr. Fulton-. Undergraduate the University of Florida and 1 nave 
a doctor of laws from Tulane. ,-,,11^ 

Senator Pell. Thank vou very much gentlemen. Good luck to you. 

(The joint statement of Mr. Axelrod, Mr. Brennan, Mr. Ifulton, 
and Mr. Hart along with ailditional material referred to and sub- 
sequently supplied follow:] 
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Mr* CliilnMa, and Ntabsrs of ths Subcomitttst 

My collMguM, Mr. Eugtnt Astlrod» Mr* 6«orgt J« Brmim, Mr. Dana 
l« IUrt» and I appraclata your Invitation to ahara vith tha Subcowittaa 
aaaa of our viawa on ganaral conditiona in poataacondary aducation. Bach 
Qf ua appaar in our individual eapaeitiaa, Tha viava and opiniona vhich 
va praaant to tha Subcoanittaa ara our ovn and not tha policy poaitiona 
of aitbar AICS or of ita Accraditing Cowiaaion, Nonathalaaa, t#a hopa 
that our vlava say ba of utility to tha Subcomlttaa with ragard to aoM 
ganaral conditiona in poataacondary aducation. 

iriafly, by way of background, I as IICHAIU) A, FULTON, Exacutiva 
Oiractor and Ganaral Counaal of tha Aaaociation of Indapandant Collagaa 
aad Schoola (AICS). DANA R, HAUT, ia tha Exacutiva Sacratary of tha 
Accraditing Coaadaaion of AICS. EUGENE A. AXELKOD ia Fraaidant of Claaco, 
a corporation which includaa thrac raaidantial, propriatary achoola* 
Thay ara: Vaahington School for Sacratariaa of Waahington D«C. vhich 
ia aecrcditad by AICS, Cosputar Laaming Cantar of Virginia, which ia 
accraditad by tha National Aaaociation of Trada aad Tachnieal SchouU, 
OUTTS) and Conputar Laaming Cantar of Loa Aagalaa, California, accradi- 
tad by NATTS. MR. GEOKGE J, BRENNAN, Fraaidant, Bay Stata Junior Collaga 
of Buainaaa, Boaton, Maaaachuaatta, Mr. Brannan alao aarvaa aa a Mbar 
of tha AICS Accrediting Coaaiaaion, and ia currantly ChairMi on tha 
Council on Collagaa. 
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Although our coawnti art fro« th« vlavpolnt of raiidantiol, indapcn* 
dent, or propriotary inatitutiona, v« urga thi Subconiittco not to 
conttruM our reurki an rcpraaantativa of proprietary aducatlon ganarallyi 
la our opinion, thara ia far too such haaty ganaralitation about propri- 
etary aducation vhich faila to diffarantiata batwaan «nd aaong inatitutiona 
which may ba: 

• -laaidantial aa diatinguiahad fro« Corraapondcnca SchoolOt 

-Short couraa, aingla aubjact inatitutiona, a a diatinguiahad 
fro« acadaaically paced inatitutiona «/ith covplaji pro- 
gra«B of education divided by quartera or aeweatarai 

-Farticipeting inatitutiona under varioua federal prograaa, 
ea diatinguiahed froa non-vocetionally oriented inatitutiona 

According to the Faderel Trade Comiaaiooi there ere epproxinately 
3.3 sllllon etudenta enrolled in about ten thoueand ao-called 
proprietary inatltutione* There are 130,000 atudenta in the W inati- 
tutiona of the Aaaociation of Independent Collcgea and Schoole (AICS)* 

PROPRICTARY EDUCATION OVERLY GENERALIZED 
Th« paraactara of whet ia called proprietory educetion are indeed 
far-ranging. Inatitutionel differencee are anoraoua* The average AICS 
ar.hool haa an enrol lunt of about 200 atudenta. In fect» 72% of the totel 
nuaber of inatitutiona in AICS have anrollaanta of under 300 atudenta. 
Rven aaaller, ia the average enrollacnt in a cc«aetology achool. According 
to Hr. Jfiy Garbcr, Chaiman of the Coaaetology Accrediting Coaaieaion (CAC) 
the averagv enrol InHsnt in e beauty achool ia approximately 35 atudenta. 
On the other hand, a largi: correapondence inatitution aay have anrollatent 
lo cxcetia of 100,000 atudenta f roo all over the United Statce* 
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Uglalaeion and rtgulaelona ofCan go into. %tM dtCall to dlatlngulah 
Mong md bttiMtn publle-e«x-eonayBlog aad privata-»tAJi*aMttpt inatltMtlona 
daooainatlng tha« aa land-grant achoola» atata collagaa» prlvata collagea, 
coMualCy collagaai or ar«a vocational achoola. Howavari with ragard 
to proprlatary lnatltutlona» thay alvaya aat« to ba luapad togathar in ono 
ganaral catagory aubjact to tha aaaa prajudlcaa and pajoratlvaa» oftan 
vlthout dlffaranrlatloni 

Having now atatad vhat «fa ara Qot» I would Ilka to Idantlfy tha ganaral 
toplca on ifhlch wa would of far aoM coMant today. Thay arai 
X) Suggaatad trcnda, baaad upon data takan froa 
annual Inatltutlonal raporta, fllad vith AICS on 
March 15 » 1973 and 74, aach for tha pracadlag 
yaara* 

2} Opinion aurvaya conductad by AICS» tha South* 

vaatam Fubllahlng Company and tha Baxandall 

Fubliahlag Coapany. 
3} Rapraaantatlon of proprlatary inatltutlona on 

tha 1202 Stata CoMiaalona. 
4} Xaactlon of AICS to tha propoaad Trada Regulation 

Rula of tha Padaral Trada CooHlaalon. 
3) Raactlon to the racantly propoaad USOE ragulationa 

for tha Guarantaad Student Loan Prograa. 
6) Narrative, reporta on inatltutlonal rcaponaaa to needa 

of atudenta atrandad by cloalng of Inatltutlona In 

KaaaachuMtta and Virginia, 
The following table la included to Identify a nuaber of docuaenta 
Included aa attachaenta. 
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ATTAC»!EKTS 
Oticription 

Staff Htao coaparlng ataeiaeiea for calandar 1972 and 1973 Survayt 

1972 SCudtnC data takan fro* Inatltutlonal Annual Xcporta filed vitb 
Aceradltlng Cowlsalon, March 15. 1973 

1973 Student data takan fro« Inatltutlonal Annual Kcporta filed with 
Accraditins Comiaaion, March 15 p 1974 

Staff Me«o with Qualitativa Analyaia of AICS, Septeabar. 1974, 
Buaineaa Opinion Survey 

Statiatical Analyaia of AICS 1974 Buaineaa Opinion Survey (10-24-74) 

Qualitative Analyaia of AICS Septcaberi 1973, Buaineaa Opinion Survey 

Statiatical Analyaia of- AICS 1973 Buaineaa Opinion Survey # 

1973 Survey by SouttwWaatemFubliehing Co. of Independent Collegea 

and Schoola « 

1974 Survey by South-Weetem Publlahint Co. of Independent Collegea 
and Schoola 

Fall 1974 Survey by Baxandall Publiahing Co. » Oahkoahi Hiconain 

Staff Hevo concerning representativea of Proprietary Inatitutiona 
on 1202 State Coviiaaiona 

FTC Staff Heao, October 30, 1974, in aupport of propoaed Trade 
Kegulation Rule 

AICS letter of November 22, 1974 to FTC aeeking Conference 

AICS Schoola Awarding degreea 

Proprietary dagree-granting inatitutiona in New York State 

Western Kentucky Unlveraity - "Facing the No-Growth Era", Change < 
Scpteaber, 1974. 
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QUALITATIVE NOT QUAHTITATlVE AM^t^V fiTfi 

Th« AICS survaya and co*pllatlon« Includad in th« att«chMnt« wrc not 
laundeU to b« d.flnltiva, quantltitivs ansv«r«. At bMt th«y vtrs d««i|ned 
only to reveal «om quelltatlva trends end eituetione. The eurveye vtre 
not prepered by profeeeionel etetletlciene, nor vere the reeulte co^iiled 
by profeeeionel etetieticiene. Rjther, it ie e elBplietic effort by e 
very Halted ateff to gmt e Uml for som qtuilitetive trende. While ve 
heve ebsolute feith in th« integrity of thie SubcoHittee to treet euch 
iaformetion ee it ie dcecribed, experience hie ehovn ue thi>t third partiee 
ere not necceeerily reeponeive to euch e cavteU. In feet, the etetieticel 
■eaipuletion by the Federel Trede Co^eeion of data aaiied fro. our filee 
imder the force of e ^ubpooix dutU Ucum ehould ehock the conscience of 
thm Netionel Center for Educetionel Stetietice. 

Subsequent enelyeie by the SubcoMittce of the detn eubaltted ee 
ettechMnte to this ststeaent uy provids the bssts for furthsr qusstions. 
We vDuld be hsppy to respond if .uch is the csss. Heenvhils, s suMsry of 
the snrollMnt figures snd percentagce for the ycare 1972 and 73 ie ee 
foXlove: 



USOB 



1972 


NO. OF 
SCHOOLS 

470 


NET 

ENROLL. 
132,926 


GROSS 
ENROLL. 

272,032 


GSLP 

59,523 
21. 9Z 


BOG, ETC. 

12,229 
4.5Z 


t 

26. 4Z 


CONl 

GOVT. 
9,025 


1UCT 

PVT. 
9,209 


Z 

6.7Z 


1973 


457 


128,968 


203,164 


35,243 
17. 3Z 


19,402 
9.6Z 


26. 9Z 


12,015 


1,406 


6.6Z 



1972 



1973 



Gl 



23,768 



44.998 



9»5Z 



22» 



SCHOl ^RSHIPS 
STATE PVT Z 



4,488 



1.6X 



.8Z 



TOTAL 
FIN AID 



120.039 



114,804 



44. IZ 



36. 5Z 
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twm nmps 

In «y personal opinion, thara ara thrat aitnificaat ttanda avidanead 
both by tha abaolutt nusbara and tha pareantag»a with ragard to thraa pro- 
graM of atudant financial aid. Thay Involva tha Guarantaad Studant Uan 
?rogra«, tha Collaga Baaad ^ogtaM (CWS, NDSL, SCOC) and tha BEOG nograa* 
and finally, Vatarana Training. 

Tha figuraa indlcata that fawar atudanta ara utiliilng tha Guarantaad 
Studant Loan Prograa and thara la a raductlon in tha parcant of auch atu- 
danta. Corraapondingly, thara la an Ineraaaa in tha nuabar and parcant of 
atudas^is baing aaaiatad undar tha othar prograaa. Thia could ba of graat 
aignificanca. It Bay ba conflrMd with tha raporta that ara achaduled to 
ba fllad with AICS In March of 1975. Cartalnly wa will aaka avary affort 
to aupply tha Coailttca with tha Infonatlon aa It bacoaaa availabla. 

In (he aaantlaa, I think it la fair to draw tha following ganaraliaatlona 
baaed Aipon tha background and the trand of tha laglalation: 

1) The ispact of tha i96S AMndacnt which Bade proprietary 
etudenta eligible for SEOG and BEOG la only now becoaing evident. 
Aa a Batter of hiatory, proprletery atudanta were initielly 
eligible only for the Guaranteed Student Loen Prograa beginning in 
196S. Thia of courae vaa auppoaedly e progrem of "convenience" 
for Blddle cleaa atudanta. Monatheleas, tha record reflecta 

tha fact that Moat etudenta in proprletery achoola coaa fro* 
a lower aocioeconomlc background. 

2) Hovever, it eppeera that the trend la now underwey for the 
echoola to provide e aore "belenced diet'' of atudent financiel 
eld auch ae BEOG and the ao-called college^beaed prograaa. 
Hopefully thia will contribute to e decline in this percentege 

of atudent defeulte, ettributed to atudanta in proprletery achoola. 
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3) Thi! lncr««Md cnrollMnt of vittrani und«r Chi CI Bill li, by 
VAy of ipecultftlon, aoit llk«ly to occur in inititutloQi offer- 
ing progrABi of •ducation MAiurcd on a crcdlt*-hour« rather 
th«n A clock-hour baiis. I realise that thie diitinction ii 
one not ordinarily taken into account by the Education Subcowittec 
which i» hietorically attuntd to tha normal practlceu in higher 
education. However, vfterane legiilation ia quite different in 
ite approach and adolniit ration froa programe kui^Ject to USOC 
edainiitration. For purposci of veterint» legibUtion, 
vocational atudentii not pursuing a course leading to 
a itandard collaga degree are aeasured not on a credit 
hour baiii, but on a clock-hour basiii Through thie 
device, the historic fiction ii preserved that students 
in college spend two hours outside of class in prepsration 
for every hour of lecture in class. ThuSi a student carry- 
ing fifteen credit hours spends a total of forty five hours 
a week with his studies * fifteen hours in class, snd thir- 
ty hours of preparation. On the other hand, s student in 
a vocational program acasured on a clock hour basis , is 
irrebuttably presuned to be able to lesm only in class* and 
hence, auet spend approximately 23 - 30 clock liours a 
week in class to considered a full-time student. How- 
ev9r. this is an issue peculiar to veterans* leglslstion. 
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AlCS OPIHIOM SURVEYS 



••gimilnK in 1973. AICS bn«n m opinion aurvty of iti Mab^r inatitu- 
tiont. The aurvty was cireul«t«d in Scptenbtr with tht reiulti being conpiled 
io October of each year. We hope to continue the practice. Again, let m 
atate that thia ia a ainpliatic aurvey, that is deaigned only to reveal qualitetive 
trenda. It ie probably inadequate froa a profeaaional atatiatician'a view- 
point. We hope to work with it aa the yeare go by to iaprovo it. 

8oM of the trenda which are auggeated are: 

1) Enrollnent for the 1974*75 acadcaic year ia up nation- 
ally about bX, 

2) Studenta aeea to be aeeking longer prograna. 

3) The down turn for the current academic year fron the 73 and 74 



increase in atudent uae of govemaent prograaa aay reflect the 
conditiona of the wney urket for purposes of the Gusranteed Stu- 
dent Losn Progran, or it aay be related to s atricter 
adalniatration of the GSLP. However, ve speculate such a down 
trend ia Halted to GSLP only. We suspect access to BEOG and 
the college baaed prof;raB will continue to increese. 
4) The lOOZ incresse of tull-tiae financial aid adninistrs- 
tors within AICS schools aay be relsted to the previous 
itea. The percentage of achoola with no financial aid 
adainistrator haa dropped froa 38Z in the 1973 aurvey, 
to ex in the 1974 aurvey. The reality of the BEOG progran for 
proprietary Ptudenta ia very likely the priae stimulant. 
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In this connactlon. trlbut* should bt paid to tvo oatlonal ortAnlMtlons 
irhich h«v« Md« «xtr« aptcUl «fforta to axtcnd their proff««lon«l •xp«rtl«« 
to proprietary echoola. They ere, the Netlonel Aeeocletlon of Student Flnen- 
del Aid Adalnletretore, end the Netlonel Aeeocletlon of College end Unlverelty 
Buelneee Officers. Both orgenlietlone heve opened their aeetlnge to reprtt- 
eeatetlvee of proprietary Inetltutlone. 

The AICS eurvey reflecting en 8Z Increeee In enrollncnte eeeae to be 
confirmed by the Southwcetem Publlehlng Coapeny 197A euenety (ecc etteeh- 
•ent 3B) which euggeete on the beele of 212 echoole reporting, thet there ie 
« lot Increeee. Slnllerly. the 1974 eurvey by the Bexendell Publishing 
Company, ehowe en 8. 62 Increeee over the fell of 1973, Both the 3ex«ndall 
and the Southwestern eurveye, Indlcete thet 1973 fell enrollnent use not 
elgnlflcantly higher than the fall. 1972 enrollscnt. 



1202 COMMISSIONS 

Our Inforaal review on e etete by etete beele Indleatee thet 23 etetee, 
plue the District of Columbia have provided for repreeentatlon of proprietary Inetl- 
tutlone on the 1202 Stete Connleslons. Whlls ths full potentlsl for planning 
and coordination by the 1202 Conmleelone may not yet be realized, the 
adalnletretlve declelon to. In feet, eppolnt repreeentetlvee of proprletery 
•ducetlon In reeponee to the legleletlve aandate. le encoureglng. In our 
opinion It conetltutee an addltlonel opportunity for proprletery educational 
Inetltutlone to experience pe^r pertlclpetlon In etate planning and coordination. 
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Uac tuMr* th« radaral Tradi CoMiatloo fmbllahad a propoaad Trada 
Mtulacicm lula, through nhich it plana to ragulata lO^OOO propriatary, 
vaaidantlal, and corraapondaoca achooli anrolling aoaa 3.3 million 
•ttidanta» without diffarantiation, axcluaion» axcaption, or axaoption- 
By tha vary n«tura of thair inatitutional govanwnca, i.a. tax-paying 
rathar than tax-conauaing or w-avoiding, all propriatary inatltutiona 
would ba traatad in tha aava Bannar, and aubjact to tha aaM rigid, and 
inflaxibla proacriptiona and «andataa. A copy of tha FTC propoaad rula 
una Includai! aa axhibit U in tha AICS atata^nt to tho Subco^ttaa of 
goptanbar 13, 1974* 

FcT tha cowplatanaaa of thia racord, wa includa aa attachaant 6A, a 
copy of tha nc ataff a^randu. of Octobor 30, 197* which ia a atataaant 
in aupport of tha propoaad rula. Va hopa tha Co«ittaa will raviaw tha 
vatiooala of thia FTC ataff atataaant which aaong othar thinga pradicataa 
FTC praanption of authority to adainiatar USOE and Vatarana Adainiatration 
prograaa in propriatary achoola bacauaa of "ragulatory flawa" in tha prograaa. 
A noval arguaant indaadi 

AICS continuaa to hope that at ao»a point it will ba poaiibla for tha 
FTC to begin to differentiate betveen proprietary educational inatituitone 
" aa tha Congreee hee done in nuaaroue piecee of legieUtion. The aaction 
491(b) definition of a "proprietary Inatitution of higher aducetion" ie euch 
an exaapla. According to tha USOE, there ere only about 1300. In tlie aaantiaa, 
it ia elso our hope that at aoae point the FTC will accord intereated per- 
tiee alniMl due proceee. Endoeed ea attachaant 6B ia a copy of a latter 
froa our apedel couneel to tha FTC dated Noveaber 22, 1974, euggeeting 
that the FTC be Mire epecific in their eteteaant of tha baaie for the rule. 
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USOI - CSLF FKOPOSED UCS 



In turk contrtat to th« mtttping gmralifationt by the r«d«r«l 
Tr«d« Comltaion in its ina«n«ltiv«ly rigid propoatd Trtdt Rtgulation Rul«, 
tiM long ov«rdu« propoMd r«guXiticmfl for tht Cuar«ntc«d Studant Loan 
Progrna, rvMntly publiahtd by tha Offica of Education ara a rafraahing 
contraat, ThtM ntv ragulationa propoaad by tha USOE to iaplaaant Saction 
43«(a) of tha AMndaanta in 1972 to tha Highar Education Act rapraaant, 
in wy opinion, ona of tha f inaat axaaplaa of tha articulation of adciniatra- 
tiva diacration in iap lawn ting a Congraaaional aandatc. Ractntly va had 
tha privilaga of appaaring bafora rapraaantativaa of tha USOE lo coMant 
OQ tha propoaad ragulationa. Tha attituda, tha approach, and tha work 
product of tha USOE in thaaa propoaad CSLP Ragulationa illuatrataa, in our 
opinion, hov important it ia to hava aducational axpartiaa and aducatioo- 
ally oriantad paopla raaponaiblc for tha adalniatration of aducation 
prograaa. Tha whola approach of tha USOE contraata aharply with tha advar- 
«ary tachoiqua and protacutorial poatura of tha Padaral Trada CoMiaaion. 

Ona of tha aoac aatiafactory aapacta of tha USOE propoaad CSLP Xagu- 
Utiona ia that thay aabraca all participating inatitutiona in tha prograa, 
vbathar tha inatitution ia public-tax-conaualng, privata-tax-axaapt , or 
propr ia tar y-t ax-paying. On tha othar hand, tha Padaral Trada CoaBiaaion. ataff 
proponanta in thair afforta to aaka up for the alleged Coograaaionally 
•nactad "regulatory flawa"in tha CSLP would Include only proprietary 
laatitutione within thair Procruetean cabrecc. The FTC daniaa Juriadiction 
of public inatitutiona end claiaa that it haa no evidence of eufficiant 
auabar of abuaaa to eseert juriediction over private nonprofit inatituione. 
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W9m^t, ftU^f. monpteflt. tn-^wmt iMtltutlont •Ight U t^ll-tdviwd 
of tht rtCMtly •rtlculitta •ttitudt of th« UdMl Trtdt Cowlttion 
toward thM. Ho longtr dots th« FTC d«ny Jurisdiction. Kathtr, It ttatta 
it foiU to find a ftctual b««i« to aMtrt th« jurisdiction which it ftola 
it lua.* Howavar, va laava that probla. to tha laadarahip at Ona Dupont Circla. 

Naa&vhila» tha propoaad CSL? Hagulationa would raquira of avary par- 
ticipating inatitution that it hava an aquitabla rafund policy for atudanta 
who withdraw from achool. Whila thia haa baan an accraditation raquira^ant 
of AICS for a number of yaara, apparently, tha equity of auch a propoaal 
ia novel to aoM of the epokeemen for private, nonprofit collegaa. According 
to Hither Education Daily , co^anting in ita November 22, 1974 ieeue on 
witneeeea appearing before the USOE officiele concerning the propoeed CSLP 
Ugulationa, not everyone agreee that a refund requirement ie appropriate. 
According to Hiaher Education Dall^: 

the eeeiecant bueincee manager for Gettyaburg 
College, Penn., came to ergue against tha requiremente 
for inetitutionel refund policiee, diebureement of loan 
funde in inetallmenta and record keeping end reporting. 
Eobert Nordvall aaid hie college took the poeition that 
tuition peyment by e etudent involved the baaic contract 
lew principle of reliance and that if a etudent dropped 
out of echool he ie not entitled to a refund. To eek 
email private collegee to refund tuition would be tant- 
amount to forcing them into financial diatreee, he ar- 
gued. Gettyaburg haa alwaya provided refunde to etudent e 
who withdraw beceuee of medical problame, he noted. 

It would be our reco^ndetion thet the Subcoemlttee coneider the ed- 

vleebility of amending Section 438(e) ao that the aame principlee, etendarda 

and ysOE authority might be extended in legielation next yeer to all programa 

of etudent financial aid. 
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mSTITUTIOilAL closiiica 



At tM htirlngt lait Stpttabtri Mr. ChAiratn, you «tk«d us to tupply 
you with infonutlon about vhat provltlon had batn aadt for •tudtntt attand- 
int inatitutiona vhlch )uvt cloMd doMi. With ut today !• Mr. Gaorga J. 
Bronnani Fraaldtnt of Bay Stata Junior Colltga of Butlnttt, who will cowant 
on tha afforta of tha Maaaachuaatta Aaaoclatlon of Bualnaaa Schoola to 
aaaiat atudanta of tha bankrupt Andovar Inatltuta of Bualnaaa of Boatoo. 
Tha aina Maaaachuaatta bualnaaa achoola offarad to any atudant «he payad 
tuition to tha bankrupt Andovar Inatltuta of Bualnaaa of Boaton. tha opportun- 
ity to attand, coat fraa, for tha balanca of tha couraa. Lattara vara aant 
to aach atrandad atudant, atating that ha had tha opportunity to contlnua 
hia aducation in tha progra«» aad at tha inatltution of hla choica at no 
additional charga. 

Mr. Eugana Axalrod, Froaidant of Claaco, vill aupply you, in hla 
taatiaony, vlth tha dataila of tha raaponaa of tha Coaputar Uamlng Cantar 
to tha doaing of tha Virginia Cosputar Collaga in Fabruary of thia yaar. 
I Bight add that Virginia Coaputar Collaga vaa not an accradltad inatltution. 
Furthar. that tha Co^utar Laaning Cantar, a Claaco achool, la accradltad 
by NAHS and not ba AICS. 

Faranthatically, I faal it ahould ba notad that Juat aa an accraditlng 
agancy la not a priaary aachaalfa to laplaaant conauMr protaction, nalthar 
la it tha warrantor or tha iaauror to tha ganaral public of tha financial 
atability of a particular inatltution. Tha priaary, atatutory raaponalblllty 
of an accraditlng agancy la tha datamlnation of aducatlonal quality. 
Happily* tht USOE through tha nav propoaad ragulationa for CSLF haa aaaartad 
ita raaponalblllty for tha dataralnation of fiacal atability of Inatltutlooa. 
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ffotf M hov ttttdMitt Mrs Mtltt«4 vHmi liuitltutlffia 4i4 eloia iMi nt 

lt«i** •ctlyltlM Qf oth«r MvMtlMMl iMtltutloM iPittW cmtlttitt wy tcft 
•f ratlflcftlMi of ItMl r««Hwiklllty %y l«aivlAi«l •ehPoU, AlCI, or 
«y otlMr •4uc«tlPii«l •MoelatlMi* It U mfly •m •sMplt of sftklM tfco 
hm^t at an uofortunoto oltuAtloii. 

It olMuld bo votod that in tho clooltit of tho Vlrglmlo Coflfutor Colloio* 
•o fo4orol fundi woro Involvod. Although tho Inotltutlon moo llcosood %y 
tho ototo of Vlrglftio, it hod net hooo oeerodltod. Vo roopoctfully ouu^t 
to tho SuhcoMlttoo» thot thlo eirewstonco ouhotontlotoo our otronuouo 
odvococy for tho nocooolty for two eoncurront hut indopondont Jud^onto with 
rogord to Inotlttttloool ollglblllty uhlch to wro fully oot out In our 
ototoMnt to tho SuhcQslttoo of Soptoobor 13, 1974. 

glMttlT 

Iducotlon In proprlotory ochoolo lo o aony focotod dlMnolon. Wo do 
not protond to ipiik for "proprietory oducotloo." Our ovn omII unlvoroo of 
417 AICS ochoolo lo itiolf coaplos oad divorio* It «ight bo concludtd thot 
AICS lo 0 non-ho«ogonoouo oggrogotlon of inotltutiono within o slnority 
or oborratlonol lncro«ont of hlghor or pootoocondory oducotlon. 

Although 122 of tho 417 AWS ochoolo (25X) offor olthor tho Aoiocloto 
or the Bochtlor degroo, «o iro but o aoro 4.I7X of tht TtQ Idontlflod univoroo 
of 10,000 proprietory ichoolo. Tho ootlsotod totol enrollaont of oo^ 
130,000 otudenti in AICS ochoolo lo loio tho 41 of the 3.3 Million otudonto 
doocribed by the TTC oi ot tending proprietory ochooli. 
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Uwpif tha fVMpint Al\«t«tiont of th« r«d<ral Trada CoMlaaion. 
tha facet iodicatt that anrollMiit la vp, atudant financial aid ia aora 
•vanly adsiniatarad, and atata laval 1202 paar accaptanca haa bean axpar- 
iancad by AICS achoola. Ve hopa thaaa tranda ara but atapa along tha path 
to«#arda ultlMta paar accaptanca and pacr participation in tha aducational 
affort in aach atata of thia nation. AICS haa navar aought, and doaa not 
non aaak, apacial privilaga or particular prarogativaa for proprietary 
achoola. Va only aak for tha opportwiity to ba aqually chargad, and to 
ba hald aqually accountable in tha aaaa aannar aa othar aducational iaatitutiona. 
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conausioN 

Thtra mv wmy prpvocitlv* ii«uti which th« Subcofl^ttei My dicldi 
CO take up nixt yoir. Only by wiy of euiMitlon do v« •piculaM that totl- 
•ony might b« llvily indeed on much lubjec.t* ••: 

1) Adalaaiona practice!, Ucrultlng ixpinditurei and Enrollment 
Uchnlquaa with dlract and Indirect coat allocationa in all 
areae of poataacondary education. 

2) Equitable policlaa and rational formula* for the determination 
of tuition rafunda* 

3) Amellnratlon or cure for Congreaslonal anactmenta with 
"regulatory flawa" aa diagnoaad by the Federal Trade Commiaaion 
•taff. 

4) Expanding the search for the 'Vhole truth" concerning atudent 
dellnquenclea and defaults in both the NDSL and the CSLP in- 
eluding both the FISL and State Guarantee Agency incrementa of 

the latter. « 

5) Reexamination of the elemcnta for eligibility of participsting 
Inatitutlons snd students. 

6) Identification of educstienally sound atandardixed terma which 
ahould be uaed by all inatitutlons in profeasionally Isolating 
the qualitlea to be measured in fair testing procedure* to apprise 
In good fLlth prospective atudents of facts necessary for an 
informed decision. 

7) Delineation with preciaion the conaequencea of programa vari- 
oualy atyled as Institutional grants or aubaldles when in 

fact the funds are really payment for particular aetvicea under 
a atatutory contract. 

8) Eatabliahaent of standardlied definitions to facilitate any 
debate on Inatitutional versus student aid to auch items aa 
low-tuition inatitutlons, high-expenditure schoola, atudent 
coata, real* assigned and incoae foregone. 

In the event that the Subco«iitte* ahould deride that out views on 

these end other education isauea might be helpful and r.lev.nf:. we would rfeapond 

to your invitation- Meanwhile wa wish to thank ths Subconmiittee for the 

opportunity of having appeared today. 

Raapectxully aubmitted, 

Richard A. Fulton 
Dana R. Hart 
Eugene A. Axelrod 
Caorge J. Brennan 
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INFORMATION SUBMITTED BY 



MR. EUGE-NE AXEL ROD 
PRESIDENT, CL-ASCO DIVISION 
MOD ErxTTET-JPRISES, l^iiJ. 



TO 

SUBCOMMITTEE Oh' EDUCA.TION 
SENATOR CLAIL3GRNE P'.£LI_, R.i., CL,AIRM'\N 

OF THE 

U.S. SENATE COMMITTCF 

ON 

L^,L]OR /.f,'U r^UBLIC WE'.L FARE 
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AID TO STRANDED STUDENTS 

The unscheduled or abrupt closing of any career school Is a cause 
for concern by many parties t Since most such closings are attributable 
to financial reasons, the student Is exposed to high risks of personal 
financial loss and serious delay In completing his training. 

MlndAjl of the adverse ramifications of such closing on career 
schools as a whole, some career schools have perfbrmed rescue oper^ 
atlons fbr thp students Involved. The CLASCO Schools Division oif MCD 
Enterprises, Inc., which has schools In the Watshington, D, C,, and 
Los Angeles areas, has taken over teaching obligations on eleven different 
occasions from schools In difficulty, In some Instances, CLASCO re- 
cel*'*v1 c'vme compensation (although only a small fraction of AjU tuition) 
and in other Instances, none. In every Instance, the student was pro- . 
vlded with an opportunity to complete his program. A news article 
attached (see Exhibit A) describes one such situation (involving 60 students) 
for which CLASCO received no compensation. 

CLASCO and the many other responsible career schools which per- 
form such a rescue service do so in the interest of both the students and 
the career education industry. By being there to provide a "soft landing" 
for the displaced student, almost always at no out-of-pocket cost to the 
student, CLASCO and the many .other responsible career schools enable 
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Iho industry to avoid or minimize the bad publicity attendant on the failure 
of a school • Although assumption of the teaching responsibility alone 
would be sufficient to stave off the bad publicity^ CLASCO assumes fUU 
responsibility for such students^ including placement assistancet 

Another student salvage operation occurred early this year when 
CLASCO assumed the training obligation for 61 students of the Virginia 
Computer College which closed after being denied accreditation. Each 
of the Virginia Computer College students who sought placement assistance 
has, with CLASCO*s help, secured employment in the computer field, A 
report e/idenclng these results is attached (Elxhiblt B)* 
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FINANCIAL AID DILEMAAA 

The Office of Education has proposepi performanca standarda for 
instibJtlonal participants in the Fedaral Insurad Student Loan Program. 
To their credit, they are imposing standards on colleges and universities 
as well as career schools* However, it is regretable that the proposed 
standards, particularly in the area of defaults rates, do not accommodate 
the djndamental differences in the two types of schools. Some recog- 
nition should be made of the fact that the typical career school student 
is not like the typical college student. He is nnuch more likely to be a 
minori^ student, and he almost invariably comes from a less affluent 
family. Should the same loan default standards be applied, the career 
school would be forced, in order to meet college loan default 
standards, to make its student boc^ mix similar to that of a college. 

Our statistics indicate very clearly that defaults on Federal and 
other student loans are disproportionately high among the minority 
students enrolled in our schools. Our rncords show that a minority 
student and a nonminority student, identical in all other respects, do 
not achieve the same degree of success in school. The minority student, 
whose environment heis conditioned him to expect and accept failure, is 
nnuch more likely to be a dropj and a drop is nxjch more likely to not 
repay his loan. Unless this is taken into consideration, the school is 
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almost forced into cHscri minatory praoticas to protoot its racord undar 
tha Fadaral Inaurad Studant Loan Program. Although both tha law and 
our oonscianca tall us not to dtscriminata in our admissions practicaa^ 
if we don't it is likely that we will not be allowed to continue to participate 
in a program which is vital to a high percentage of our studants. 

It appears that the proposed regulations allow the Office of Education 
to use its discretion in particular situations* It is important that that 
agency be aware that gross inequities may result if career schools^ 
otherwise doing a good Job and providing a worthwhile service, are 
measured by the same loan default yardstick that is applied to colleges 
and universities* 
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AN AMERICAN MYTH 



A very real difference exists between the way those running the 
colleges, the professors, and those attending the colleges view a college 
education, The professors tend to feel that the college experience is 
nnlnd expanding in nature, an end in itself. On the other hand, the 
student has been led to helle^e by propaganda aimed at him from child- 
hood that college is a means to an end, the end being an immediate and 
well paying career. We regularly enroll college students who are dis- 
illusioned with the fact that th^ have completed four or five years of 
college and can find jobs such as shoe salesmen, taxicab drivers, or 
clerks, jobs which require little education and which are vastly and 
depresslngly different from the caroer they had expected, The tragedy 
as well as the enterprise of some former college students caught In 
these circumstances Is Illustrated In the attached reprint from Newsweek, 
'*The Intellectual Taxicab Company" (Exhibit C). / 

That the college student makes mistakes in selecting the means to 
a career Is not surprising, fie lacks and Is not provided by the college 
with information relative to what he ic buying; I, e., an assessment of 
whether his particular college program will lead him to an immediate/, 
well paying career. It is our bellof that the student buyer, like any 
other, should be provided with adequate information to make an 
intelligent decision. 
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The Federal Trade Commission appears to endorse this position In 
that they have developed tentative regulations calling for the disclosure 
of Job placement statistics and slnnllar Information to prospective career 
school students* Unfortunately, the FTC regulations would be very 
destructive In two respects* 

First, certain disclosures which the FTC plans to require could 
paint a distorted and misleading picture of a good school* Such disclosure 
requirements should be carefully reviewed and revised In certain Instances 
(For example, a student who voluntarily leaves school prior to completion 
to accept a job In the field for which he Is being trained is treated as a 
dropout, a statistic that adversely affects the completion rate of the 
school . ) 

Secondly, should the FTC regulations be adopted, the student buyer 
will receive stark and probably sobering information on career schools 
which he would almost inev/itably compare unfavorably with his uniformed 
and largely inaccurate image of what a college education will do. Clearly 
this is unfair to the student* 

All schools, whether they be career school or college, should, if 
they use Federal funds in any way, be required to meet uniform disclosure 
requirements for all prospective student buyers. 
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Exhibit A 
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EXhtbtt C 



Wtpr M f^ from lh« Imim oliM»9« I97i 



Newswedc 



The Intellectual Taxicab Company 



My friend D^imy hunt hU Boiton Uni- 
vtnity diploma brlow the hack li- 
ceiw in hb.cib. 

Alter f«vente«n yurs of education in 
the Sneit schools in America, Dinny, ■( 
32. couldn't fix hU itop|>ed lini^ repair a 
burnt connection in hit fuie hot, replace 
a pane of glau In hit kiti4im or locate 
the carburetor m hU car. 

Danny u an educated man. He is a 
master uf writma research papers, taking 
testf. talk inn and fUlinK out forms He can 
rattle oH ha sot'lal'ievurity number a« 
easily as he can his name becauie it was 
also his student Identtflcatiofl number. 
He can analyre Freud from a Manian 
viewpoint and he can analyxp Man from 
■ r :udian viewpoint. 

Irt ihort, Danny is art tinskillrd wiHkrr 
and he hau a tocioloev degree to prr^ve it. 
He IS of very little use to Amerw-an 

#itry. 
•NOKCN CYCLE 

This is nothinfC new- Collcnes hive 
been turning out unskilled workers for 
decades. Until five yrars aeo, most of 
these unskilled workers took their de- 
Krees in sociology, philosophy, political 
icirnce or history and marched right 
into the American middle cUsi. Sorm* 
filleti executive positions in business and 
Rovernment but many, if not most, went 
into fducation. which is the only thinx 
they knew Anything about. Once thrre. 
they taught another generbtion the skills 
necessary to tske tests and wnte papers. 

(hit that cycle broke down. Teachers 
are avrrabundant these days, college ap* 
plications are down, plumbers are makmg 
$12 an hour and liberal-arts graduates 
are faced with a choice- graduate school 
or the taxicab. 



Danny choie the taxicab because driv< 
ing was about the only marfcetabU sklD 
he possessed. Danny refen to his iob u 
"Rea; World 101." He has been shot at. 
punched, sideswiped and prapoaitwned. 
But he has also acnulred some practical 
skills-hu can hU tickets bed: he 
knows how to cheat the company out of 
a few extra dollars a week: he found his 
carburetor and he can fix it. 

Soon, I will be in the same position, 
ni graduate from Boston University with 
a BS. in Journalism. Whitever skllli that 
degree symbolizes are not currently In 
demand. 1 suppose ! could go to Krad* 
uate school but, Christ, I've oeen doing 
the same thing for seventeen yean ana 
I'm getting a little tired of it. Besides, 
there are a lot of grad*school graduates 
whii are dnvlng cabs, too. 

And that brings me to the Intellectual 
Taxicab Company. 

Danny ana 1 were discussing the hack 
Ixisiness recently and we came up with 
the idea. It u the simple answer to a 
simple question: why should all that col- 
lege education go to waste reading road 
signs when masses of people are looking 
for knowledge and riding in cabs? 

\V>iat America needs is a system to 
bring together all the knowledgeable 
cabbies and the undercducated rest of 
the country. The system we propose is 
the Intellectual Taxfcah Company. 

The Intellectual Taxicab Company 
would consist of a dispatcher and a fleet 
of cabs drl\en by recent college gradu- 
ates. When you neetl a ride, you call the 
company and say something hke. "I'd 
like to go from Wall Street over to East 
A3rd and I'd like to discuss the world 
monetary situati'in.** 

"All right. Mr. wfll have an NVU 



economica graduatt 
over in five minutts.** 
Or: -Hello, I'm in 
Central Squaie and 
I'd like to flo to 
Brook)ip« and dis* 
cuss whether or not 

there is a Cod.*" 

"You're in luck, 
madame, we have a Harvard philosophy 
graduate who minorcd in Comparative 
Religkins right in the neighborhood.'* 

The educational potsibilitles of this 
plan are staggering. English ind Drama 
graduates could take the after-theater 
run. explaining the literary ramificatlotis 
of the shows. Political Science gradu- 
ates could hack around Capitol Hill or 
City Hall. BeguUr but runs could be set 
up to conduct seminars on popular topics. 

CLCVATINa THE CANIC 

The Intellectual Taxicab (x>mpany 
would bring adult education to the 
streets. It would also give all those alien* 
ated college graduates « feeling that 
thcv didn't waste four years and all that 
tuition money. And it would elevate the 
snotty cabdriver to an art form: cabbies 
would quote Voltaire while they rant 
about how bad the mayor is. 

Surely there must be some foundation 
money or unimpounded Federal funds 
available to begin such a noble experi- 
ment in education. If there is. Danny 
and I are ready to start immediately. In 
fact. Danny is licking his lips in anticipa- 
tion. "Jfust think how much my tips will 
go up, 'he Mid. 

CariKn. 2/, has hren a tcponcr. gnr' 
dcnvr, office ti'orkrr and onee helped 
nutnufuclure bladvt for tcwcdrii't'n 
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Attachment 1«A 

AniK>clntlon of 

Independent Collof?es nnd Schools 

RiChaid A ruMitn. £l9Cutirc 0>tor tot . 

Acorod liinp: Commission 

P«n« H. Hart, f iVCuf/v* StctifUtY 
tnO M tTfltlT. N . ttASHlNaTOd D C NOM m/»&f-l4M 

November 19, 1974 
TO; Richard A. Fulton, Executive Dir^tor 

FKOM: David W. Peters, Staff Member*"^/ 

SUBJECT; Percentage Changes In Student Enrollment, 1972-1973. 

!• 72% of the total number of institutions have enrollments of under 
300 studunts, compared to last year, when only 69,5% of the total 
number of Institutions had enrollments of under 300 students. 

2. The largest number of institutions remain in the category of 101-200 
students. This represents 32% of the total number of institutions and 
accounts for over 17Z of the total number of students. 

3. Total g ross enrollnu'nt is down, from 272,032 to 203,164. This reprecents . 
a decrease or 68,868. lor - net enrollment - from 132,926 uowa to 128,968, 

a drop of 3,958.] 

A. Only 4.2% of the total number of Institutions have over 900 studcnta. 
5. Breakdown by Quartilc of Gross Enrollment: 



Si^e of 
School 


Number of 
Students 


Percentap.e of 
Studentd 


Number of 
InRtif utlons 


Percentage of 
institutions 


1-200 


52,865 


26.0 


243 


53.2 


201-400 


52,937 


26.0 


125 


27.3 


401-900 


53,132 


26.2 


70 


15.3 


901-1000+ 


44,230 


21.8 


19 


4.2 


Total 


203,164 


100.0 


457 


ICO.O 



6. Total percentage of studentn on GSLP dropped from 21. 92 to 17.3%. 

7. The percentage of students under veteran trainin3 acts has risen from 
9.5% to 22. U. 

8. The overall p<'rcentage of students with some type of financial aid 
has rls^n frora 44.1% to J)6.5%. 

9. The overall percentage of students on CWS, NDSL,. BOG and SEOG has 
risen from 4.3% to 9.6%. 
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^ttactanent 2-A 




AMoolatlon of 

Independent Colleges nnd Schools 



Acoroditiner CommlsBion 



RiChfrd A Pullon. ei§CyUv§ DifClOf ■ 



Dana R. Han. tt9Culiv§ 59Cf§t§rf 



tmwttMlfT. M«.«ASHii«OtOM.O C MM 



October 24, 1974 



To: 



R.A.F. 




Frofn: 



Mary B. Vine 



Subject: Qualitative Analysis Summary of the AICS 1974 
Members* Business Opinion Survey. 

The follourlnK summary Is based on 208 responses to the 1974 Members' 
Business Opinion Survey. This is 43% of our total membership. .This sur- 
vey indicates the following significant trends and points concerning our 
membership's business: 

1, Enrollments continue to be up this year but not as great as 
last year. For example, full-time enrollment nationally was 
up SX this year as compared to 28% last year. Of the five 
regions, the Pacific Region showed the greatest percentage of 
increase; 17% rise in full-time students, while the South- 
western Region showed no increase over last year. 

2« The female studettt population continues to predominate the 
total student population; T^er 70%. 

3* As compared to last year, there appears to be a significant 
rise In students seeking programs longer than one academic 
year as compared to other programs. However « all programs 
continue to rise* 

4« There appears to be a downtrend In students using government- 
sponsored programs (G.I. Bill, government contracts, and FISL) 
for tuition aid as compared to last year. 

5. Advertising Media. Newspaper display ads and direct mall 
continue to be the most reliable advertising media with the 
predominant porr.lrvn of the schools' advertising budget being 
allocated to these* two mudla. R.idlo and TV appear to be used 
less frequently this v»>ar as compared to Inst year. 

6. There ha-j been a 100*' increase of full-time financial aid 
administrators within oMr schools. The percentage of schools 
with no fin.inciil Aid ndnlnlstrator has dropped from 3ft!!I la«t 
year to 6% this vpar. This Indicates nn apparent strong move 
on the pnrt of our ncnbp.r school*; In asslHClng their students 

to locate and obtain s'ipportlvc funds to pay for their education. 
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AICS 1974 Menbcrs* Buninass Opinion Survey - Analyait 
PAGE TWO 



7, Connunity colleges and area vocational schools continue to be a 
problem; however, there appears to be less concern this vear over 
their economic impact on our member achoolb than last year. 

* An 'jpparent optimism is indicated by lOOS; of the respondees 
•tsting that they expect to be in business next year. Last 
year only 92% of the respondees statud they expected to be 
In business this year. The five-year projection indicates 
that 99Z expect to be in business. 

AICS believes that this Statistical report generated from the Members' 
Business Opinion Survev can be a useful tool in evaluating one's own 
lastitution. 
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Attachment Ji-B 

A I C S 19 7 4 
STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF THE MEMBERS* BUSINESS OPINION SURVEV 



PPEPAREn BY 

PATES IIMFTSYSTEMS ASSOCIATES 
7772 SKYLES WAY, SUITE 202 
SPRINGFIELD, VA, 22151 
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Attachment 3-A 

A QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS SUHMAXy 
OF THE 

AICS 1973 MEMBERS* BUSINESS OPINION SURVEY 

Th« following B\xmmxy is b«s«d on 201 r«spons«« to th« Nrabtrs* BusiuMS 
Opinion Survoy. ApproxiMtely 20 edditionel responses errived too late to be 
cooputed into the report. 

It is the purpose of this suaury to extract Msningful inforsation fro* 
the date g^nereted fros each question* 

QUESTION 1. 

• ••Business ia up epproxiaately 25 percent netionelly coapercd to leat 
year; howaver, buaineaa ia up conaiderebly aora in the Southeeatem 
Region. 

.••The only noticeeble eppaeranca of a downward trend ia in the Centrel 
Region. 

QUESTION 2, 

...Conpered to 5 yaera ego buaineaa ia up epproximataly 50 percent 
nationally. Aa notad in Quaation 1. bualn»4a ia up aignificantly in 
the Southaaatem Region and down in the Centrel Ragion. 

QUESTION 3. 

...Two errora appaar on page 3. In the Northeaatam Ragion» the full* 
tiaa parcantaga of feaalea ahould be changad froa 20 to 73; and in the 
Pacific Ragion, the full-tiae percantege of feaalea ahould be changed 
froa 78 to 56. 

...It ia apparent both nationally and regionally that the faaala pop- 
ulation ia noticaably greater than the aala. 
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QUESTION 4. 

•••It should b« nottd that •vtn thoufh th«r« is aa upward trand of 
racant high achool s^aduataa nationally » tha parcantasa gain ia not 
aignificaot* 

.••Although not indicatad^ tha Man parcantaga for aach ragion of full- 
tlM atudanta vho ara racant graduataa ia approxivataly tha aaaa aa 
tha national atatiatic» vhich ia 21 parcant* 

QUESTION 5. 

•.•Tha upward trand > both nationally and ragionally, of full-tiaa 
atudanta vho hava had racant collaga axparianca iapliaa that propri- 
atary achoola ara baginning to attract a graatar nuabar of atudanta 
froa othar inatitutiona of highar aduc^tion* 

QUESTION 6. 

.••Tha ganaral conaanaua haa baan that propriatary achoola uaually 
attract atudanta batwaan agaa 18-25; hovavar, baaad on Quaation 6, 
thara appeara to ba a trand toward attracting an oldar atudant. 

QUESTION 7a, b, c. 

...Evidance ia indicatad in 7a, b» and c that thara appaira to ba a 
trand anong atudanta to anroll in ao-callad abort couraaa aa oppoaad 

to longar courses. 

QUESTION 8a. 

^ ...Conparad to laat yaar, tha parcantaga of atudanta on tha G. I. Bill, 

War Orphana, and War Widova genarally appeara to be up both nationally 
and regionally. 

...In addition, both nationally and regionally, there ia a definite 
Indication that proprietary achoola hava more part-time vaterana than 

full-time. 
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QUESTION 8b. 

...Co«p«r«d to last yt«r, the percentage of students on various gov* 
ernaent educationsl contracts Is up both nationally and regionally. 

QUESTION 8c. 

...Even though the national aean percentage of students using the 

Insured (FISL) loan Program is relatively low, the trend compared to 

last year, both nationally and regionally, appears to be on the rise. ^ 

QUESTION 9a, b, c, d. 

...Since recrultttent Is a key Ingredient to the successful existence * 
of all proprietary schools* the value of the results of this question 
cannot be overenphaslzed. 

..Jo^i n&tlonally and regionally, alaost without exception, the value 
of guidance counselors, business education teachers, and career days 
for recruitment Is Increasing. The percentages Indicated in 9a, b, 
and d support this statement. 

..♦It should be noted, however, that the value of the high school 
principal (9c) for recruitment Is declining. 

QUESTION 10a, b, c, d. 

...It Is apparent from the data collected that proprietary schools still 
consider direct mall, newspaper classified ads, and mewapaper display 
ads the most effective means of advertising, while television and radio 
still prove to be less effective. 

QUESTION 11a. 

...The results of Question 11 are directly related to the results of 
Question 10 in that they reflect the Importance of the various types 
of advertising. However, a possible reason for the high percentage of 
a school's budget allocated for television advertising can be attributed 
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CO thm high cost of TV adv«ttislng. 
QUISTIOK lib. 

...It la •ncouraglng to chat chara la a daflnlta trand coward 
davaloplng a budgatary ayata« to aaalat In dadalon-maklng and raault- 
•valuation. 

QUESTION 12a. 

...Part-tlaa atudant financial aid admlnlatratora^ both nationally and 
regionally > appaar to ba tha nore popular cholca aaong proprietary 
achoola aa oppoaad to full-tlaa. It ahould bt no tad > however, that a 
large percentage of achoola atlll do not have a financial aid admlnla- 
trator. 

QUESTION 12b » c. 

...There la a definite Indication that proprietary schools are not 
receiving Invltatlona to attend atudant xinanclal aid conferencea other 
than govamment aponaorad. This could Imply that a coanunlcatlon 
problem exlata regarding financial aid conferencea* 

QUESTION 12d. 

...It la apparent from the responses received that financial aid con* 
ferencea are worth the expense and trouble* 

QUESTION }'>*r 

•• .Baaed on the number of reaponses to thla queatlon and the percentagea 
genemfed^ there definitely appears to be a lack of understanding of 
the Basic Opportunity Grant Program. 

QUESTION 13^ 

...Although the majority of reapondents expect their business for the 
next few school years to be the same» It must also be noted that a 

E 
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emisldsrabls nui^r of rsspondtnta ars quits optlftistle about futurs 
grovth* 

QUISTION 14. 

.••Ths raaults of this quastlon elsarly Indleats that a vary slsnlf leant 
Quabar of axiatlDg proprietary aehoola aiq^ct to ba In operation next year. 

QUESTION 15. 

• ••CoMunlty collagaa and area vocational aehoola eontlnua to hava an 
advaras affaet upon proprietary eehoole In all reglona* 

QUESTION 16. 

...The reeulte of thle quaetlon My appear to be eoMvhat anblguoue; 
howaver, va fait that a eategorleal dletrlbutlon would be a sore 
■aaningful etatletle. 

QUESTION 17. 

...An attempt vae made by AICS to Identify the kay problem araae baaed 
on Che coonante racalvad from the eurvay* 

AICS ballevae that thle Statletlcal Report generated from the Manbere* 
Bualneea Opinion Survey can be a ueeful tool In evaluating one* a own 
Inatltution. 
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DAY SCHOOL 



(705 Queationnaires ware mailed. A total of P31 C9mpleted 
queationnaires were received in time to be included in this 8\snmary» ) 



(1) )7ow does the Qei£ student enrollment in your 1973 FALL term compare with last 
year? 

12 schools reported increase of 505^ to 2005< 

30 schools reported increase of ZQ% to UCi% 
60 schools reported increase of 1^ to 195< 
UU schools reported same as last year 

54 schools reported decrease of 1^ to 1B% 

31 schools reported decrease of 18^ to 50% 

Median of the 231 schools reported no increase - same as last year. 

(2) How does your advance second-year or returning student enrollaent for the 
fall term compare with the number of returning students at the same time 
last year? 



64 schools with a second yoar program answered the question* 
was no increase enrollment - the same as last year. 



The median 



(3) (a) What percentage of your day*school students at the present time is 
represented by women? by men? 

7(>% are women 
21*% are men 

IOC* 

(b) Of the foregoing total, what percentage is represented by government- 
supported students; that is, veterans, deceased veterans' children, foreign 
students, state-supported students, MDTA students, etc.? 

reported that they have no gcvermient-supported students 
reported they have government- supported students 
reported 905C to 995^ 
reported QOt to B9% 
reported 70^ to 795< 
reported 60* to 6^ 
reported 50^ to 59% 
reported U0% to U9% 
reported .36% to 39^ 
reported 2051 to 295^ 
reported 10% to 1^ 
reported )S to 9% 



6 


schools 


225 


schools 


9 


schools 


19 


schools 


lA 


schools 


19 


schools 


18 


schools 


23 


schools 


19 


schools 


38 


school? 


34 


schools 


22 


schools 


The median 
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(4) At t^hat percentage of cttpucity la your day ochool operating at the preaent 
time? 

224 achoola a^isvered the question— operating on a m'edian 
capacity of 23L'' ^^^^ median - JC^ 

13 schools operating at 1005? capacity 
30 schools operating at 9C{K to 99% 
45 echools operating at 809^ to 89S^ 
43 schools operating at 70% to 19% 
43 'schools operating at 60^ to 69^ 
50 schools operating at leas than 60^ 

4 

(5) Hay the average length of your day^'school courses increased or decreased 
during the last year? ' 

201 schools reported no change 
18 schools reported that the average length of their day-school courses 

had Increased - median lS% 
12 schools reported a decrease of from 1^ to >»ith median decrease 

of 25St 

(6) Have you Increased or decreased day-school tuition rates i Ince October 1, 19727 

105 schools reported no change 

120 schools reported a median increase of 10% 

1 school reported decrease of Zl% 

(?) What is your present day-school tuition rate? 

$ 106.03 per month average for 65 schools 

t 110.02 per 4 weeks average for 13 schools 

$ 397>Q0 per quarter or semester average for 64 schools 

$1428.32 per year average for 72 schools 

(8) What new subjects did you add in day school this past year? 

148 schools answered "None" 

9 schools added Fashion Merchandise 

8 schools added- Reading 

8 schools added Machine Shorthand 

5 schools added Medical and Dental Assistant 

4 schools added Business Management 

4 schools added ABC Shorthand 

3 schools added Oral Communications 

3 schools added Retailing 

3 schools added Accounting 

3 schools added Sociology 

2 schools added G.E.D. 

2 schools added Receptionist 

2 schools added Economics 

2 schools added Credits and Collections 

2 schools added Key Punch 

2 schools added V/ord Processing 

2 schools added Marketing and Mfinagement 
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2 achoola added Marriaco and Family 

2 schools added Business Correspondence 

2 schools added Introduction to Business 

2 schools added Business Law 

a schools added Co-op Secretarial 

2 schools added Data Processing 
56 schools added 1 new subject included in the following XlstJ 

Hanagerlal Accounting Ecology 

Secret'^.rlal Accounting Legal Research 

Corporation Finance Computer Programming 

Finance Paramedic 

Investments Food Technology 

Insurance CPS Review 

Algebra Traffic Transportation 

Hospital Training Transportation Economics 

Accounting Internship Art 

Computer Programming Photography 

American Government Hospitality Education 

Personal Finance Advertising 

Biology Income Tax 

Microfilming Introduction to Dance 

Civil Service Review Painting 

Office Machines Repair Introduction to Theatre 

Home Appliance P'^pair Government 

American Business Ehgllsh Literature 

Music Art Appreciation 

Personal and Group Communications History 

Charm Wage and Salary Administration 

Office Management Supervision 

Medical Law and Ethics Development English 

Secretarial Decision Making Business Psychology 



Are you contemplating a further expansion of your day-school course offerings 
this year? If so, what new subjects are you considering? 

183 schools answered "No" 

5 schools plan to add Hotel^otel Management 
3 schools plan to add Fashion Merchandising 
3 schools plan to add Medical ai'd Dental Assistant 
2 schools plan to add Personal Developnent 
2 schools plan to add Medical Stenographic 
2 schools plan to add Receptionist 
2 schools plan to add Machine Shorthand 
29 schools plan to add 1 new subject Included in the following list: 



Small Business Organization 
Physiology 
Money and Banking 
aiglish Composition 



Salesmanship 
Bartending 
Airlines 

Hotel^otel Management 



Marketing 
Secretarial Accounting 
Salesmanship 
Business law 
Printing 

Money and Ranking 
Public Administration 



Business Management 
Music 

Legal Secretarial 
Real Estate Principles 
Real Estate Law 
Optome'.ric Assistants 
Mtdical Technology 
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Medical Transcriptioniat Sales and Retailing 

Farm Management Radio 
Air Conditioning and ReXrigeration .Photography 
Oral Conmuni cations International Secretarial 

ABC Shorthand » Clothing Conetiraction 

Computer Technology Child Caro Programs 

Coimorcial Art library Services 

Graphics 

(lO) LTiat percentage of your students have transferred from ft junior ov senior 



college? 






2U 


schools reported a median of 7% 


13 


schools reported '^one" 


9% 


99 


schools reported 1^ — 


60 


schools reported 10^ — 


19? 


26 


schools reported 20^ — 


23% 


11 


schools reported 30^ — 


39? 


2 


schools reported 405^ — 


49? 


2 


schools reported 50^ — 


60? 


1 


school reported 95^ 





(11 ) Wiat percentage of your regular day-school students are senior college 
graduates? 

68 schools reported "None" 
147 schools reported a median of 2^. 

(12) Do you have a systematic follow-up on all of your graduates? 

82 schools reported no follow-up plan 
138 schools reported they do follow up gradxialea 

(13) Does your school have ar- if/Mve a'Mmni •\r.nociation? 

181 schools reported no active alumni association 
41 schools reported they do have active alumni association 

(14) What percentage of your students work part time after school? 

122 schools reported students do work part time with a median of 25? 

(15) Have you added remedial subjects for lower-level students? 

62 schools have added remedial subjects 
152 schools have not added remedial subjects 

Subjects added: 

35 schools added Basic English 
33 schocln added Basic Math 
27 schoolii added Reading 
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lU sehoola added Word Studies or Spelling 
5 sehoole added Special Tutoring 
4 school a added Typing 
2 schools added Shorthand 
2 schools added Clerical Record Keeping 
2 schools added G.E.O. 
1 school added How to Stud/ 

^ EVPilKQ SCHOOL 

(Of the 231 schools returning the section on the questionnaire 
pertaining to evening school^ 81 do not have evening sessions*) 

(16) How does the enrollment in your 1973 evening tera compare with last year? 

81 schools reported no night school 

26 schools reported the same as last year 

79 schools reported an increase 

45 schools reported a decrease 

Median oi* the 150 schools in the last three categories above - ^ 

(17) At what percentage of capacity is your evening school operating at the present 
time? 

147 schools answered the question — operating on a median capacity of SQgt 

(18) (a) What percentage of your evening-school students at the present time is 
represented by women? by men? 

151 schools answered the question 

62»2i are women 
^7.8< are men 
100% 

(b) Of the foregoing total, v^at percentage is represented by government- 
supported students; that is, veterans, deceased veterans' children, Toreign 
students, state-supported students, MDTA students, etc.? 

113 schools indicated a median of 22% of their students in the eveninf 
school are govemment-supported 

(19) What is your present evening-school tuition rate? 

$ 64.35 per month average for 74 schools 

$ 44*80 per 4 weeks average for 15 schools 

t 2A& . 7U per quarter or semester average for 31 schools 

t 6UB.0L per year average for 14 schools 

Four (4) schools reported charging by clock hour from $1.05 to $2.50 
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(20) Have you increased or decreased evenlng^school tuition rates since October 1, 
1972? 

96 scnoola answered "No Change'* 

49 schools reported* inodian increase of 11? 

2 schools reported decrease of 50% and 20% 

(21) What new subjects did you add in evening school during the past year? 

185 schools answered '^one" 

^ 6 schools added ABC Shorthand 

5 schools added Real Estate 

4 schools added Shorthand 

3 schools added Machine Shorthand 
3 schools added Accounting 

3 schools added Insurance 

2 scliools added Medical Receptionist 

2 schools added Key Punch 

2 schools added Personnel Management 

2 schools added Airlines 

2 schools added Typewriting 

2 schools added Reading 

2 schools added Psychology 

2 schools added Business Law 

2 schools added Sociology 

29 schools added 1 new subject included in the following lists 
Office and Administrative Mgt. CPS Review 

CPA Review Course Business English 

Computer Programming Word Study 

Marketing Advanced Accounting 

Bartending Paramedic 
Hotel Management Physicians Lab. Assistant 

Introduction to Cobol Steam Engineering 

Business Administration Mgt. Money and Banking 

•Economics Criminology 
Women: The Oppressed Minority Snail Business Management 

Links betwesn Judaism and Christianity U. S. History to 1865 
History of Film English Composition 

Traffic and Transportation Office Irocedures 

Traffic Economics Music Appreciation 

Public Administration 

(22) Are you contemplating a further expansion of your evening-school course 
offerings this year? If so, what new subjects are you considering? 

191 schools answered "Nu" 

3 schools plan to add Real Estate 
2 schools plan to add Accounting 

2 schools plan to add Machine Shorthand 
29 schools plan to add 1 new subject included in the following: 

Monetary and Fiscal Policies Business Education Major 

Writing Repiorts for Mgt. Decisions Typing 

Secretarial Science Shorthand 

Llectronic Technology Fashion Merchandising 

CPS Review Receptionist 
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Business Mathetiiatics 
Medical Assistant 
Sales Kanacement 
Retail Management 
In, irance 

Industrial Management 
.ABC Shorthand 
Police Schooling 
Income Tax 



Legal Shorthand and lyplng 

Antiques 

Photography 

Intermediate Accounting 

U, S, History from 1865 

Office Machine Repair 

Home Appliance Repair 

Speech 

Marketing 

Cost Accounting 




^ ^ Of Quostionnaires Completed by 

Independvnt Colleges and Schools in 
The United States and Canada 
on 

Attendance, Tuition Rates, Courses, Kew Subjects Added, Etc. 



Lidepcndent College and School Dfjpartmont 
SOUTH-V/ESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI WEST CHICACSO DALLAS 

PALO ALTO, CAUF- FEIilAM RANOR, N. Y. BRIGHTON, BKGLAND 

November, 1974 
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PAY SCHOOL 



(690 Questionnaires wore mailed. A total of 212 completed 
queaiionrndros were received in time to be included in 'this summary.) 



<1) How does the fiew student enrollment in your 1974 FALL term compare vlth last 
year? 

16 schools reported increase of 50% to 325% 
42 schools reported increase of 20% to h5% 
60 schools reported increase of 1% to 195f 
20 schools reported same as last year 
36 schools reported decrease of 1% to l6% 
18 schools reported decrease of 20% to 50% 

Median of the 212 schools reported 10^ increase - no increase last year. 

(2) How does your advance second-year or returning student enrollment for the fall 
term compare with the number of returning students at the same t.ime last year? 

145 schools with a second year program answered the question. The 
■ediun was no increase enrollment - the same as last year. 

(3) (a) What percentage of your day-school studunts at the present time is 
represented by women? by men? 

77% are wMien 
23% are men 

10051 

(b) Of the foregoing total, what percentage in represented by govemment- 
aupported students; that is, veterans, deceased veterans* children, foreign 
students, state-supported studento, MDTA students, etc.? 

6 schools repo^-^ted that they have no government -supported student. s 
206 schools reported th^y have government-supported students 
16 schools report jd 90S£ to 99% 
20 schools reported BC% to &9% 
14 schools reported 7C% to 79% 
23 schools reported 60% to 6?^ 
22 schools reported 50^ to 595f 

22 schools reported 40SS to 49^^ 
16 schools reported 30^ to 39% 
18 schools reported 2C^ to 29^ 
32 schools reported lOt^ to 19^ 

23 schools reported 1^ to 9? 

Tiio iiwJian is Hj% lact year ' s median 3C? 
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(4) At what peroentAiSo of capacity io your dav ochool operating at the present 
time? 

206 echools answered the question— operating on a inedian 

capacity of 755* - last year's median 72%. 
12 schools oporati'ng at lOCSi capacity 
29 schools operatini; at 90^ to 99/E 
42 schools operating at 80^ to 69^ 
41. schools operating at 7W! to 79Jt 
24 schools operating at 60% to (>9% 
^0 schools operating at less than 60^ 

(5) Has the average length of your day^^school courses increased or decreased 
during the last year? 

180 schools reported no change 
18 schools repoi-ted that the average length of their day-school 

coursec-had increased - median 12% 
14 schools reported a decrease of from 1% to 30S(^ with median 
decrease of 20^ 

(6) Have you increased or decreased day-school tuition rates since October 1^ 1973? 

91 schools reported no change 
118 schools reported a median increase of 10^ ^ 

3 echools reported decreases of 10^^ 12%, and 201% 

(7) What is i^vr pr-^seni day-?ch^ni tuition rate? 

$ 136.32 per month average for 50 schools - last year $106.03 
$ 133*59 per 4' weeks average for 17 schools - last year $110.02 
. ' $ 408,50 per quart er. or semester average for 62 schools'- lasVyear $397 *' 
$1517.29 per year average for 83 schools - last year $1428.32 

(8) What new subjects did you add in day school this past year? 

' 141 schools an ewer ed **Kone" 

6 schools added Legc.l Secretarial 
6 schools added Medical Secretarial 
5 schools added Court Reporting 
5 schools added Real Estate 
5 schools added Fashion Merchandise 

4 schools added Principles of Management 
4 schools added Reading 

3 schools added Attitudes and Professional Developnent 

3 schools added Marketing 

3 schools added Mass Communications 

3 schools added Political Science 

3 schools added General Education 

3 schools added Computer Applications in Business 

3 schools added Keypunch 

2 schools added Charm or Personal Developnent 
2 schools addud Advanced Accounting 
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2 schools aclUcci Money and l^anking 
2 schools added Literature 
2 schools added Puycholo(!y 
2 Schools addod Sociology 
2 school u addod Payroll Accounting 
2 schools added Accounting 
2 Schools addod Saletananship 
36 schools added 1 nuw subject included 
Receptionist 
Math 

Medical Assistant 
Law 11 

Tax Accounting 
' Paramedical 
• Food Service Management 

Hor.pH.'fclity M.ir.if:oment 

Buiiincas Statif.tics 

Medical Terminology 

Dental Assistant 

Financial Statements 

Business Management 

Contwnporary Wcnian 

Travc 1 -Touri sm 

Credit and Collections 

Parlimentary Iaw 

American History 



in tho following listJ 

Oeofiraphy 

Insurance 

Clothing Construction 
Photography 
Vocabulary 
Anatomy 

Machine Shorthand 
Optometric Assistant 
Teller Training Program 
Human Relations 
Electrical Drafting 
Broadcast Secretarial 
College Preparatory 
Biology 

Blueprint Reading 
Transportation 
Word Processing 
Cost Accoanting 



(9) Are you contejnplatlr.g a further expansion of your day-school course offerings 
this yt^ar? If tio, mint nevw t>ubjoclt> are yuu conoitltn-in^? 



169 schools answered *^o" 

3 schooJs plan to add Court Reporting 

3 schools plan to add Para Legal 

3 schools plan to iidd ABC Shorthand 

3 schools plan to add Machine Shorthand 

*3 schools plan to add Fashion Merchandise 

2 schools plan to add Medical Secretarial 

2 schools plan to add Real Estate 

2 schools plan to add Money and Banking 

2 schools plan to add Insurance 

2 schools plan to add Geography 

2 schools plan to add 5ociclofy 

37 schools plan to add 1 n€:w subject included in the following IJ 
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Computer Operations 
Waitress Training 
Broadcasting 
Welding 

Secretarial Office Practice 
Fashion Merchandising 
Business Administration 
Senior Accounting. 
Business Correspondence 
Agri-Hucinosr. 

Kicrofilm Tlicory and Procedurec 
Manaroj.icnt for V/omin 
Black Studies 



On3 Program 
Keypunch 
Teller Training 
Advanced Law 
Dental Office 
Veterinary Assistant 
Court Reporting 
Consumer Economics 
Legal Dictation 
Anatomy 

Principles of Marketing 
Principles of Rctailinr. 
Principles of Management 
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Principloo of Bank Managemont American Hintory 

Data Prucubaing Social Problemo 

Spanish Roligion and life 

litoraturo Carolina History 

Political Science Hotol/Motcl Manacement 
Medical & Legal Shorthand 

(iC) What percentage) of your students have transferred from a Junior or senior 



college? 
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schools .reported 


a median of lOS^ 


22 


schools reported 


»'^Iono" 
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schoo\fl reported 


1^ - 


9% . 


57 


schools reported 


10% ^ 


19% 


23 


schools reportad 


20% — 


29% 


4 


schools reported 


30% — 


y)% 


1 


school reported 


ko% ~ 


h9% 


2 


schools reported 


50% — 


60% 


1 


school reported 


95% 





(11) What percentage of your regular day'-school students are senior college 
graduates? 

74 schools repoi'tcd "None" 
147 schools reported a median of 2^ 

(12) Do you have a systematic follow-up on all of your graduates? 

82 schools reported no follov-up plan 
130 schools reported they do follow up graduates 

(13) Does your school have an active alumni association? 

186 schools reported no active alumni association 
26 schools reported they do have active alumni association 

(14) V/hat percentage of your students work part time after school? 

203 schools reported students do work part time with a median of 35% 

(15) Have you added remedial subjects for lower-level students? 

58 schools have added remedial subjects 
154 schools liave not added remedial subjects 

Subjects added: 

30 schools added Pasic English 
33 schools added Basic Math 
28 schools addt-'d Koadin;; 
8 schools added V/ord Studies or Spelling 

1 r.chcol nd'iod Tyyln^ 

2 Rchools added Clerical Record Keeping 
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3 fiohoola «ddod O.E.D. 

EVENING SCIIOQI^ 

(Of the 212 schools roturnlnp, tho section on tho questionnaire 
pertaining to evening school, 65 do not have evening sossiona.) 

(16) How doe? tho enrollment in your 1974 evening tern compare with last year? 

65 schools reported ho night school 
34 schools reported the same as last year 
84 schools reported an increase 
29 schools reported a decrease 

Median of the 147 schools in the last throe categories above - 
5% increase 

(17) At vfhat percentage of capacity is your evening school operating at the 
present time? 

*139 schools answered the question-- operating on a median capacity 
of ^ 

(IB) (a) What percentage of your evenlnc-school students at the present time 
ia represented by women? by men? 

142 schools answered the question 

5955 are women 
4l!St are men 
100? 

(b) Of tho foregoing total, what percentage is represented by government- 
supported studentfj; that is, veterans, deceased veterans » children, foreign 
students, state-supported students, MDTA students, etc.? 

117 schools indicated a median of 35% of their students in the 
evening school are* government- supported 

(19) What is your present evcnlnr-school tuition rate? 

$ 69.99 per month average for 66 schools 

$ 60.64 per 4 weeks average for 11 schools 

$ 277.64 per quarter or semester* average for 38 schools 

$1078.74 per year average for 21 schools 

(20) Have you increased or decreased eveninr-school tuition rates since 
October 1, 1973? ' 

fi9 schools answered "No Change" 
53 schools reported median increase of 10% 
2 schools reported decrease of 2% and 20^ 
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Wjat now oub.iocto did you add in evcnin/:^ achool during the past year? 



99 schools ansvcred "None" 
5 sohools added Shorthand 
4 schools added Machine Shorthand 
4 schools added Business Manufcment 
3 schools added ADC Shorthand 
3 schools added Court Reporting 
y schools added Typova'iting 
2 schools added Lepal Secretarial 
2 schools added Medical Transcription 
2 schools added Real Estate 
2 sohools added General Education 
2 schools added Keypunch 
2 cchools added Political Science 
20 schools added 1 n-Jv/ subject included 

Clerical Procedures 

Payroll Accounting 

Accounting 

Tax Accounting 

Money and Banking 

Hwllcal Terminology 

Psychology 

Literature 

Comimnication Skills 

OS) 



in thio follovring list: 

Geography 

Insurance 

Administrative Assistant 
Office Machines 
Remedial Accounting 
Reading 
Marketing 
Salesmanship 
Office Practice 
Systems Analysis 



offerings this year? If so, vAiat new subjects are you considering? 

124 schools answered "NO" 
4 schools plan to add Management 
3 schools plan to add Accounting 
2 schools plan to add Data Processing 
2 schools plan to add Court Reporting 
2 schools plan to add American History 
2 schools pla- to add Sociolony 
2 schools plan o add Geography 
2 schools plan to add Insurance 
27 schools plan to add 1 aew subject included in the follovdng: 



Hicroeccnomlcs 

Retail Management 

General Education 

Advertising 

Consumer Economics 

Manrgerial Accouiiting 

Municipal and Government Accounting 

Penmanship 

First-Aid and Safety 

Dental Office 

Organ 

Cashiering 

P3X 



Handicrafts 
literature 
Business Hhglish 
Bookkeeping 
Religion and life 
Carolina History 
Social Problems 
Hotel/Motel Management 
Political Science 
Legal Secretarial 
Machine Shorthand 
Income Tax 
Real Estate 
Shortiiand 
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Attachment 5-^ 

For Immediate Release 
October 27, 197A 

FALL 1974 SURVEY RESULTS OF BAXANDALL 
CREATIVE SERVICE GROUP SHOW BIG 
RISE IN ENROLLMENTS ! 

The Baxandall Company Creative Service publication, 
vhlch annually surveys member schools as to Fall enrollments, 
has found an almost astonishing 13. 55X Increase In new student 
enrollments. Total enrollments nearly kept pace, coming In 
«t a 8>86Z Increase over last Fall. (The Increase last Fall 
over 1972 was Imperceptible, a mere OO.SX.) 

This big enrollment Increase was accomplished despite 
major tuition increases at many schools — from an average 
$142,63 per month tuition in Fall 1973, to $175.38 in 1974. 

Another sign of resurgence among proprietary career 
schools: 1971*s utilization of total space capacity among 
reporting schools had been 77.07X; this dropped sharply to 
74Z in 1972, and again to 70.662 in 1973 — and it*s come partly 
back, in 1974, to 72.5335. 

Demand for the proprietary school graduate continues. 
Average call for male graHuates is 2.87 per graduate avail- 
able, up from the Springes 2.60 calls. Women grads average 
4.97 position offers, up from the Spring's 4.46. 

Average starting salary for women is now $487.49 . 
For men it is now $578.92, with private career training. 

In sum , it*s a much rosier prospect this Fall than last, 
for the proprietary school sector. 
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Memo 



AMOolnUon o( 

Independent CulleHTee and ScUoole 

Mchiid A. FuH«n. Cx^Cunv* Oirtctot . 

Accrediting CommlBSlon 

Daiw R Had. r«9Cwriv* SHt^tvf 



Kovembtr 15» 1974 



To: A, F, 

From: Mary B. Wine 

Subject: 1202 State Conmlssions 



In late February. 1974, a declalon was made by HEU to Implement the State 
CooBlaalons. 

March 1» 1974, the U, S. Commlaaloner of Education, John Ottlna, aent a 
letter to the Governor of each state to advise him on the course of action to 
be followed in implement:; ng Sections 1202 and 1203 of the Education Amendments 
of 1972. 

Section 1202 - requires sny stste thst vsnts to receive sssistsnce under 
Section 1203 or Title X of the ssme Act to estsblish s 
etste postsecondary education coonisslon that is brosdly 
sod equitsbly representative of the general public and 
▼srious types of postsecondsry instituions - public » 
private non-profit, and proprietary. 
Section 1203 - authorizea grants and technical aaslstance to these 

conmissions for comprehensive statewide planning. 
In his letter, Coounlssioner Ottina explained that funds had been approprlAtcd 
for establishment of Section 1202 Commissions during the current fiscal year and 
that at least $1 million would be available for this purpose. He stated further 
that states were not required to establish such coovnlssions unless they wanted 
to receive assistance, that the law implied three options for meeting criteria 
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1202 StAt« ConlAtlonA 
NovtBbir 15, 1974 
PAGE TWO 

•tt forth In Section 1202, that the only function authorized by law for th« 
Coonieeione was planning for poeteecondtry education, that a itate could 
dttignata the Section 1202 Conmiaaion aa the atate agency reaponaible for 
certain other federal programs if it wanted to do ao and that the law required 
the Cowiiaaion to be broadly and equitably repreaentative* 

According to the Commiaaioner, the three optiona for meeting criteria aet 
forth in Section 1202 were: 



(1) creation of a new comiaaion that would meet the criteria) 

(2) deaignation of an existing atate agency or state commiaaion 
that already meets the criteria; and 

(3) augmentation of an exiating atate agency or atate coraniasion 
to meet the criteria. 



The letter from Consisaioner Ottina was followed by noticea in the FEDERAL 
REGISTER on March 26 and April 11, 1974. Official deadline for reaponses waa 
April 25, 1974. 
Reaponaea 

43 atatea reaponded that they had eatabliahed 1202 Comiaaiona . 
6 atatea - Colorado, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tenneaaee, Virginia 



1 atate - Alaaka expressed a desire to establish a 1202 Commission but 



Of the 43 states establishing 1?02 Commissions, 15 established new Conaissions 
that would meet the criteria; 19 deaignated exiating stste sgencies or state 
Commiaaions that meet the criteria; 9 augmented exiating atate agencies or 
state Commiaaions to meet the criteria* 



and Wisconsin indicated no desire to establiah 1202 



Commisaiona at this time. 



was unable to enact legislation to meet the desdline. 
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1202 Statt CofamUtlont 

PAGE THREE 

The followinft 23 frtates, plus the District of Columbia, have representation 
of proprietary Institutions: 



Arizona 



Roger Hess 

De Vry Institute 

Phoenlxi Arizona 



Arkansas 



Mrs. Ruth West 

Broadway School of Real Estate 
Pine Bluff I Arkansas 



California 



Ernest M. Baumeister 
Coluntia College 
Hollywood, California 



Connecticut 



Dr. Hark Shedd 

State Commissioner of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 



Florida 



Jack Jones, President 
Jones College 
Jacksonville, Florida 



Georgia 



Fred Rich, President 
Atlanta Business College 
Atlanta, Geo.^la 



Hawaii 
Maine 



(To be appointed] 



Roland Soucie, President 
Casco Bay College 
Portland, Ma^ne 



Maryland 



Jack Tolbert 
Bryman Hedix School 
Baltimore» Maryland 



Massachusetts 1) Edward J. Tasslnarl, President 

Newbury College, Bostoni HA 

2) John T. Griffon 

East Coast Aero Technical School 
Hanscom Field» Lexington, MA 



ERIC 
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Minnesota 



1) Wilbur C. Nemitz, President 
Rasmussen School of Business 
St. Paul , Minnesota 

2) Clifford Larson 

Northwestern Electronics Institute 
Minneapolis I Minnesota 

3] Mary Rusten 
McConnell School 
Mlri.ieapolls, Minnesota 



Mississippi 1) Milton White, President 

Draughon's Business College 
Jackson, Mississippi 

2) Joe Ellis 

Cosmetology School 
Gulfport, Mississippi 



Nebraska 



Carl Privitt, President 
Lincoln School of Commerce 
Lincoln, Nebraska 



Nevada 



Richard F, Gaylord 
Education Dynamics Institute 
Las Vecfas, Nevada 



Ohio 



Loren R. Jarvis 
Northwestern Business College 
Lima, Ohio 



Oregon 



Donald Bassist, President 
Bassist Institute 
Portland, Oregon 



Pennsylvania 



Philip Chosky, President 
Electronics Institute, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



Rhode Island Mrs. Lucille Keegan, Director 

Katharine Gibbs School 
Providence, Rhode Island 



South Carolina Hiss Trances H. Miller, President 

Miller Aviation, Inc. 
Cayce, South Carolina 



so; 
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South Dakota 



David Stewart 

Stewart School of Hair Styling 
Sioux Falls* South Dakota 



Texas 



Ray Meyer, Director 
Parish-Draughon's Business College 
San Antonio, Texas 



Washington 



Harold Wosepka, President 
Kinman Business University 
Spokane, Washingtor. 



West Virginia 



B. D. Barnett 
Center College 
Charleston, West Virginia 



District of Coluntia 1) Dr. Rita Buddeke, Vice President 
Strayer College 
Washington, D.C. 

2) Dan Grossman 
Lacaze Academy 
Washington, D.C. 

3) Hilton Gusrow 
McGraw-Hill Continuing 

Education Division 
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Memorandum 



TO 



: Public Itecord 



DAiit: October 30, 197^ 



moM : Division of Special Projects 



iobject: staff Statement 

Proposed Trade Regulation Hule for 
Proprietary Vocational & Home Study Schools 

The proposed Trade Regulation Rule for proprletai*y 
vocational and home study schools promulr^ated by the 
Commission on August 15, 197^ cont^»ins the following 
major provisions applicable to schools purporting to prepare 
or qualify individuals for employment or to improve their 
employment related skills: 

1# Limitations on employment and earnings advertising 
^ which require a school to substantiate advertising 
claims of placement success and which forbid the 
use of generalized employment and earnings data. 

2. An affirmative disclosure requirement, that a 
school inform each consumer of its drop out rate* 

3. A requirement that placement rates and salary 
levels be disclosed if the school has made any 
placement and/or earnings claims < 

4. A post-contractual cooling-off period which 
requires that the consumer reaffirm his contract, 

5. A refund rule requiring return of the consumer's 
money (or cancellation of his indebte'lness) to 
be computed on the basis of the instruction he 
actually has received or could have received 
prior to his withdrawal fi-on the course* There 

is also a provision permitting the school to retain 
a fee of up to $25 in order to defray the adminis- 
trative costs of enrolling the student. 

(For the complete test of the proposed Pule^ s^e 
Appendix A) * 
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In the course of developlnc the propoced rule in tn'ls 
natter, tlic staff of the Bureau of Conjunicr Protection htxz 
endeavon * and will continue to endeavor to obtain and 
produco I icv.mt. informntion rrof nu^^^evoun sources. It Is 
the duty ru.vl oblication of the Bureau to provide the 
Commission witli data pertinent to its i.ollcy-ma];in2 decisions 
In the vocational r^chool field. InformauJon developed to 
date is nvaHahl?? for public inspection and Is catecorized 
along topical lines for convenience. 

The forthcoming public hearings and the period for 
written comment will allow interested parties to submit 
further information to enlighten the Commission's decision. 
The Commission believes that its policy-making discretion 
in this area should be exercised only at the conclusion of 
extensive public hearines. 

The provisions of the proposed Rule constitute a 
comprehensive response to the acts and practices that 
paction 5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act prohibits 
AS being false, deceptive or unfair. The necessity for 
this particular formulation arises from the interrelation- 
ship of a number of factors including the type of service 
marketed by proprietary vocational schools, the availability 
of refunds, the business practices engaged in by those schools, 
the nature of vocational school consumers, high drop out 
rates, low placement rates, the availability of federal funds, 
and the general absence of effective regulatory controls; 
These factors cannot be associated in a one-to-one relation- 
ship vfith particular provisions of the proposed Rule. Rather, 
it Is the interaction of all of these factors which creates 
a situation requiring the exercise of the Commission's 
authority to implement Section 5 by the formulation of a 
trade regulation rule. For example requiring a strict pro 
rata refund will provide Incentives for schools to pay 
close attention to drop out and graduation rates and ways 
to Improve them. This, in turn, will focus greater attention 
on recruitment practices and on methods for insuring that 
candidates enrolled in vocational courses are qualified and 
Interested. This will result in a general deemphasis of 
misleading or unsupported advertising claims and Indiscriminate 
and aggressive enrollment techniques. Examples of such 
interactions, and of the effects of specific provisions , of 
the rule on them, could be multiplied aln*ost indefinitely. 

In this memorandum, the staff of the Bureau o/ Consumer 
Protection has undertaken to provide a summary of the major 
issues in the industry. The staff believes that these areas 
are of integral Importance to comprehensive policies in this 
field and staff anticipates that the public record will con- 
tain extensive information in al.l of these areas: 
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1* Profile of vocational school consumers 

2» Drop-out and non-completion rates 

3* Placement information 

4* Representations and claims by schools 

5* Techniques associated with the use of commissioned 
salesmen 

6, Federal participation in the industry 

It should be emphasized that this is a staff document 
and any conclusions contained herein have neither been 
accepted lor rejected by the Commission. Moreover, it 
should be noted that nothing contained herein should be 
construed to confine or in any way limit the scope or tenor 
of public comment upon the proposed Trade Regulation Rule. 
The Commission encourages and invites all relevant commentary 
prior to formulating Its decision in this matter. 

The proprietary vocational and home study school 
industry includes a diverse number of institutions offering 
training in a multUude of fields. Best estimates are that 
approximately 10,000 different schools exist with a gross 
Income of over billion per year. This includes business 

schools offering all types of cleri::ai and professional 
training, trade schools, cosmetology and beautician schools, 
correspondence schools offering courses for employment or 
Improvement of skills, medical technician schools, art schools, 
and many others. 

1» Students 

The proprietary vocational school acts and practices 
proscribed by thf? p'-.^prosed rule must be viewed in the 
context of the popul-^tion with which the Industry deals. 
Schools customers are predominately you^i,'^; studies bhow a 
majority of them are under 21 years old. A substantial 
number, perhaps as many as 1/3j at-e nembers of minority 
groups. Finally, a large number are from families whose adjusted 
income is below $6,000 per year. 

Whether the student is subject to these special 
vulnerabilities or not, he or she is often handicapped by 
the lack of a set career goal (dnd by lack of sophistication 
about reali;3tic career goals), or by present unemployment 
or underemployment. The prospective student often lacks 



contact with people who nlcht have useful knowledge • As a result, 

he often has no choice but to reiy on statements of the school 

itself J statements that tell him particular vocational 

field Is an "expanding Industry" or has "big job demand". • 

The student may have no way of finding out when atatements 

are either untrue or gross Inflations of the schools ability 

to place Its students. 

Nor does the student have effective grounds for assess- 
ing the value of the course he Is signing up for or Its 
adequacy to train him for a particular Job. Necessary 
counseling Is often not available. 

All of this might be relatively unimportant If the 
courses were cheap. Many are not. The vocational school 
course may require the expenditure of painfully accrued 
savings of the student or his family or the Incurrence of 
substantial debt. The student may be willing to spend this 
money only becau£;e he assumes It Is an Investment and that 
It will be returned through Increased earnings In the future. 
Given limited financial resources j this expenditure may repre- 
Sbnt the student's only real opportunity to purchase signi- 
ficant training or retraining, and to have It evaporate In 
an abortive effort represents a substantial personal disaster. 

Thus the vocational school transaction is one where 
vulnerable consumer with a sti'ong desire to obtain employment 
or advance themselves in their present jobs and for whom 
the cost of a wrong choice can be overwhelming, are faced 
with a difficult and Important decision with the help of 
little good information and much bad. 

It should also be noted that a large number of veterans 
and servicemen are constimers of vocational school services* 
The Veterans Administration estimates that more than one 
Billion Vietnam-era veterans have already used their educa- 
tional benefits to attend proprietary scools. These veterans 
are somewhat older than the typical vocational school consumer 
{k2% are between 22 and 25 years of age) and have a greater 
proportion of minority members* 

Despite these differences, the veteran finds himself 
In the same situation as other vocational school consximers. 
His career decision— subsidized through the veterans* benefits 
program— is obscured by the same type of insufficient and 
misleading information that plagues other proprietary school 
consumers. Indeed, the availability of federal funds makes 
the veteran a choice target for vocational school enrollments. 



Itie veteran often believes erroneously that his G.I. bene- 
fits will cover the full cost of the entire course even if 
he should decide to drop out. In fact» the entitlement to 
educational benefits ceases as soon as the veteran fails • 
to maintain a full-time course of study. The veteran's 
iiisconccption reduces his vigilance and leads to unexpected 
contractual indebtedness to the school. 

2. Drop Out Rates 

Many students leave vocational schools because they find 
t^iat the school and its program are not as represented, 
and do not meet their needs. Other drop out simply be- 
cause the course of study is not proper training for them, 
is too difficult or toe easy, or because they undergo a 
change in career plans. 

In any case, the drop-out rate is substantial. The 
General Accounting Office has determined that some 75 
percent of all veterans enrolled in correspondence courses 
failed to complete them and that these veterans paid over 
$24 million to the schools for uncompleted lessons. Other 
estimates of attr: tion rates for home study schools range 
from 70 to almost 90 percent. In fact, many correspondence 
schools have over 90 percent of their students failing to 
coaplete their courses. 

Staff research has also found ,high drop out rates for 
residence schools v/here attrition rates of 77 percent for 
computer schools, 56 percent for truck driver schools, 43 
percent for business and secretarial schools, and 55 percent 
for electronics repair schools are evident. The trade asso- 
ciation that represents proprietary business schools recently 
reported that the drop out rate for member schools was 52 
percent. 

Another indicator of the high drop-out among proprietary 
schools can be gleaned from reports maintained by HEVJ^s 
Division of Insured Loans as part of its Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program. HEW requires semi-annual reports from partici- 
pating proprietary schools on the number of students v;ith 
federally insured loans who have terminated their courses 
of study. These reports indicate drop-out rates that fluctuates 
between 30 and 4o percent of all participating students. 
Many of the students who drop-out of proprietary schools be- 
come part of the growing number of defaulters in the federal 
insured loan program. Many of the reasons that induce 
students to refuse to honor their loans are the same reasons 
that impelled them to drop-out- -failure to receive adequate 
services or to obtain the skills required for employment. 
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Whitever the reason for a 8tu<Jent dropping out, alinoat 
Invariably he was not informed before enrolling of the 
•Ignificant statistical likelihood that he would drop out. 
Sound business procedures dictate that schools be aware of 
their drop-out and graduation rates in order to plan for 
future expenditures. But schools do not disclose this 
Information to students and often present false or micleading 
.data instead, in fact, staff has found that students* 
conceptions of the drop-out rates for the school they enroll 
In are not even close to the real picture. Many people 
wpuld be reluctant to enroll In a course of study if they 
were aware how probable it is that the typical student will 
leave the course prior to completion* 

3- Placement 

The vocational school industry directs much of its 
advertising to claims about large salaries or high labor 
demand. The capacity of these advcrtise»ients to mislead 
unsophisticated and unsuspecting students lies in the fact 
that most consumers would logically assume that the proprietary 
•chool making the advertising claim is aware of conditions 
In the industry for which it offers training and is able to 
prepare its students to earn the stated salary or to find 
employment in a particular industry. Even when advertise- 
ments do not mako explicit claims about the success awaiting 
the student, they Juxtapose statements concerning high de- 
mand or large salaries in a particular industry with state- 
ments that the school's training leads to a career in that 
industry^ creating an inference of employment success. 

The reality is often far from the promise. While 
some schools have excellent success in placing their students 
In Jobs related to the course of training, many others have 
extremely poor rates , Poor placement rates for graduate's 
become more startling when one remembers how many students 
drop-out. In many cases only a small fraction of those 
initially enrolled actually will graduate and obtain employ- 
ment related to the course of study. Nor do claims take account 
of variations in placement rates among schools. Jobs, geographic 
areas^ and times. 

Such advertising is not always a deliberate distortion 
of know facts, because schools often have little idea of the 
placement rates of their own students. Many have even less 
interest in finding out. Although this phenomenon is more 
marked among hone study than residence schools, it is true 
of both sectors of the Industry, v/hile schools may be able 
to point to studies of general demand for workers in certain 
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industries, or letters from some satiofied students, schdols 
too often do not know how many of their own students, based 
on the sch6ol^c training actually obtain employment related 
to their course of study» 

A third factor, even more common than the school's 
Ignorance of placement rates, is the lack of employment 
Knowledfitj among potential students. In fact, staff 
believes that most information students possess about their 
employment chances is inaccurate. These inaccuracies often 
result from Job and earnincs claims made by schools in adver- 
tising or sales pitches which are false or misleading and 
unsubstantiated. With a few exceptions, the proprietary 
schools* advertising campaizns create the impression that: 
(1) employment demand or particular earnings levels exist 
for trained or skilled person; (2) consumers who enroll will 
be qualified for the indicated job or salary upon completion 
of the course; and (3) completion of the course will enable 
the typical consumer to get the Job or earn the salary. These 
advertisements are particularly troublesome because they 
aurround their claims with an aura of authority a?)d 
auth'^ntlcity. Schools choose names which Rive an impression 
of wide-ranging activities, contacts and information ("National 
"American;" "International ) and which play upon traditional 
respect for institutions of higher education ( Institute; 
"Academy"). Perhaps the most misleading situations are those 
m which prospective enrollees are confronted v;ith trade names 
which imply non-existent connections with large employers. 

The whole system seems geared to keep the student from 
asking the crucial questions about the extent to which his 
opportunities will really be improved by taking the course. 

4. Other Representations and Claims 

The Bureau's investigation has found a number of other 
areas in which misrepresentation, deception, and false 
advertising are prevalent. The most significant problems 
concern: 

(a) Misrepresentation of the nature of quality of the 
training or facilities, or of the qualifications of the 
Instructors. In this category fall claims about the size 
or experience of the school, its affiliations with v/ell-knovm 
companies or training programs, the availability of^expert 
Instnactors or guest lecturers, the size of its teaching 
faculty, the source and quality of its instructional materials, 
and the care with which the students* work is examined. 
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(b) Mlsreppoaentation of the availability of placement 
•ervicea and employment, opportunitfiea, Thia category haa 
been more fully deacribed above* 

HmeviBr, a related practice should be added at thia 

point. Some schools misrepresent the school's placement 
service by claiming that it is much more extensive than 
, it actually ia, or is free or available to graduates on a 
nationwide or lifetime basis. Often thia placement service, 
free or not, ia little more than a collection of newspaper 
elaaaified Job ads. 

(c) Misrepresentation of the admissions and enrollment 
process. Many schools purport to have rigid admission 
standards which screen out all but the most highly qualified. 
Some administer admission tests which purport to evaluate 
honestly the student's potential in the field. In most 
cases the rigid standards are illusory and the tests are 
mere reading exercises. Related lo these practices is the 
portrayal of commission salesmen as "vocational counselors" 
or advisors whose role is to provide the consumer with 
disinterested career advice. An additional approach used 

by some schools is to advertise in newspaper ^'help wanted" 
Ida, purporting thereby to be offering employment, wiien 
the consumer responds to the ad he is told that he must 
undergo a brief preparatory period of training — for a 
price--before getting the advertised Job. The consumer i« 
then sold a vocational school coui'»e. 

(d) Misrepresentation of the nature of Federal programs. 
Since 1965 the Federal government has spent about $800 million 
on proprietary vocational schools through student loan pro- 
grams alone. While statistical data on other agencies 
Monetary involvement in proprietary schools is unavailable, 

it is a measure of the large federal outlays that over 
1.3 million veterans have attended proprietary vocational 
schools since 1965* No accurate estimates exist for 
the number of proprietary vocational students that had A 
their education subsidized by the Social Security Administra- 
tion or the Department of labor i i that same period. 

The character of these programs is frequently misrepre- 
sented by schools. Loanr are called scholarships. Salesmen 
are presented as quasi-official agents of the government, 
with power to approve applications. The liabilities a 
student incurs by applying for government aid are obscured. 
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Further, the fact that students of a particular 8chcx>l 
are eligible for Federal procrana is turned into a false 
Inpression that the Federal eovemment has inspected and 
approved the school and its policies. This tends to allay 
any suspicions the student might have and smothers his 
inclination to ask crucial questions. 

(e) Misrepresentation of the school's cancellation 
and refund policy. Despite the fact that accredited schools 
have minin-iun refund policies mandated by nationally recosniaed 
accrediting acencies, consumer complaints indicate a pre- 
valent lack of understanding by students of the amounts 
they owe to a school. Moreover, as to both accredited and 
nonaccredited schools, there are indications that students 
are often led to believe that a full or substantial refund 
.will br- made if they are dissatisfied with the course or 
otherwise must leave the school. This belief persists 
despite contractual terns that require the return of sub- 
atantial.iy loss in the way of refund monies. 

Clearly related to this, and indeed to all of the other 
practices and problems described in this memorandum, is the 
issue of the fairness of school refund policies. Schools 
vary widely in this area. Some maUe no refund once the 
student si^ns up, some allow strict pro rata refunds for 
drop outs, some provide nothing for drop outs but a money- 
.bac'* guarant^H rnr dit^satisficd Graduates. 

The proposed pro - ^ta refund part of the rule is 
presented as both a moans of discouraging other unfair or decep- 
tive practices and as a suggested standard of minimum 
substantive fairness in i^oelf. 

5. Comnissioned Salesmen 

Much of the impetus for the deceptive and unfair practices 
described above comes from the use of cor.missioned salesmen v/hose 
livelihood depends upon the, number of bodies they deliver to 
the school. In addition to* these explicit or implicit 
misrepresentations, salesmen, after presenting themselves 
as disinterested vocational counselors, induce students 
to purchase courses in which they do not have a genuine in- 
terest and about which they do not have a full and accurate 
understanding. Switching a student from a course he originally 
wanted to one the school is trying to promote is especially 
common. 
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NoBt schools use the stick of strict sales quotas and 
the carrot of commissions and prices to keep intense 
pressui^e oft their sales force. To this end salesmen are 
drilled on their appearance, on proper orchestration of the 
enrollment presentation, and on the precise content of 
their sales pitch, 

Three basic elements comprise the sales approach most 
often used in the proprietary vocational school industry. 
First, virtually every sales pitch staff has seen puts 
primary emphasis on the great emplo^'ment potential students 
will have after they complete their training. If, as is 
sometimes the case, a school is owned by a well-known 
manufacturing or service conglomerate, salesmen stress 
this connection and either suggest or let the prospect 
infer that if he successfully completes his training he 
is likely to get a Job with the parent company. 

Although many schools in the vocational school industry 
hnvc notoriously low graduation rates and even lower place- 
ment rates, almnftt every school instructs its salesmen to 
represent both directly and implicitly that if the prospect 
will only enroll, he has embarked on a sure path to a 
lucrative and secure future. 

A second basic clement in B,any sales pitches, par+'.i- 
cularly in the home study sector of the industry, is the use 
of a sales technique commonly referred to as the "negative 
•ell." Simply stated, the object here is to put the prospect 
on the defensive by making him feel insecure, anxious, and 
desperate. Salesmen belittle the consumer's accomplisiuiietits 
and indirectly disparage his attitude and ability. In the 
next step ti«iiesmcn attempt to convince the consumer that one 
of the only ways, if not the only way, someone like him 
can improve his prospects is to purchase one of the salesmen's 
courses. 

The "negative sell" presentation is compl^fe when the 
salesmen tells his now hopeful prospect that the vocational 
school he represents is quite naturally selective and there- 
fore the prospect must convince the salesmen that he is 
qualified for admission. Qualification rituals involve 
the administration of a demonstration lesson and test an.d 
the completion of some type of personality and background 
questionnaire. In practice the qualification questionnaire 
is intended to give salesmen vital information aboul the 
.prospect that is later useful in clinching the sale. The 
demonstration lesson, despite its title, is not a representa- 
tive sample of the school's curriculum. Instead, it is an 
especially facile set or materials designed to ensure that 
the prospect gets a high score. The investigation found 
that proprietary vocational schools, vrith only a few exceptions, 

SlJ^ii*.®^^^*^ aoplicant who can Produce the requisite down- 
payment regardless of background or ability. 
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The "nesatlve sell" philosophy is not used just on 
prospective students. It Is also drilled Into calesmeft 
by schools to stiffen their will to overcome prospects* 
reslstence and to Increase their confidence and determina- 
tion to make sales. One residential vocational school 
chain* warns Its salesmen that they are committing a 
"horrible crime" every time they miss a sale by allowing 
the prospect to avoid one of the fev; opportunities he 
will ever have to better himcelf , Similarly, another large 
chain of resident technical schools assures its salesmen 
that is prospertiw «jtudent& are failures and procrastlnators 
who ci*ri do no better than enroll in their schools. If the 
prospect tries to turn down the school, it is because he 
lacks self confidence and his recalcitrance should be Ignored 
by the salesman. 

A third characteristic of many vocational school sales 
approaches is their use ot government benefit programs as 
a sales tool. VJhen salesman can provide prospective t*tudcnts 
With on-the-spot financial aid, the task of selling voca- 
tional school courses is made much easier. Not. only is the 
prospect's financial burden eased, but, equally important, 
the procpect tends to feel that if a salesman has the 
authority to obligate the government to "make a loan 
or dispense veterana benefits or, in a few cases, even 
provide a scholarship, then that salecman must be an Important 
and legitimate figure Given the youth and lack sophlc- 
tlcation of so many vocational school buyers, it is easier 
to understand hov/ these prospects are overwhelmed by a well- 
rehearsed salesman who comes equipped v;lth an array of im- 
pressive gov«rr"^'»nt forms and who is apparently empov;ered 
to a'^fard tho prospect with Important and sizeable government 
l^enefits. 

Vocational school salesmen have long relied on t^e 
availability of veterans benefits as an attractive sales 
inducement. One large correspondence school directs its 
salesmen to canvass neighborhoods in search of veterans. 
Once in the presence of a veteran, salesmen announce that 
they, "have been instructed" to locate veterans in the aiea 
and inform them of their rights to educational benefits. 
At this point, salesmen put the prospect on the defensive by 
demanding to know why he has failed to use these educational 
benefits. If all works according to plan, the veteran v/111 
at first be shamed by his lack of ambition and lateir flattered 
what a school representative on a "government mission has 
found him qualified to enroll in a good i-liuol anJ embark 
on a secure and lucrative career. 
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To sell courses to non- veterans, most oaleamen are able 
to use th(j Federally Insured Student Loan Procram (FiaL)' 
as an attractive lure. Dependence on the PISL Procram is 
so great that In some schools a majority of the students 
recaive government loans* 

Tht Bureau's investigation chronicles a history of 
explicit and implicit deception in the salesmen-prospect 
phatie of the selling process. Obviously, not all of this 
is authorized by the schools that employ the salesmen. 
SchiXJl-authored traininc materials are usually careful to 
eautiion salesmen against making overt misrepresentations, 
an'^ a number of vocational school operators have told us 
that they must be constantly on guard for salesmen who 
blatantly lie to prospective students. However j it is 
the schools that Pressure the salesmen through quotas 
and commission stmctures, the schools that receive 
complaints concerning sales practices, and the schools 
that get the benefit of them. Consumer complaints by the 
•Commission, USOE, state regulators, and consumer groups indi- 
cate that misrepresentations made by salesmen are a constant 
problem, and the schools can hardly claim ignorance. Nor, 
having established the structure and incentive system with- 
in which salesmen work, can they claim innocence. 

6. Ptederal Involvement 

The Federal Government disbursed well over $750 million 
to proprietary vocational schools and their students in 
Fiscal Year 197^, through programs of the U. S. Office of 
Education, the Veterans Administration, the Social Security 
Administration, and the Department of Labor, We will con- 
fine our discussion here to the two largest federal programs- 
the Guaranteed Student Loan Program and the Veterans Benefits 
Program. 

(a) The Office of Education 

Most federal funds distributed to all post-secondary 
institutions, public and proprietary, are administered, 
monitored and disbursed by the Office of Education (OK) 
of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Accord- 
ing to OE statistics, some 2,223,000 students received .an 
estimated $2,763 billion under various grant and loan pro- 
grams during Fiscal Year 197^. An estimated $560 ;iillion of 
this went to students in proprietary vocational schools. 
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Proprietary vocational schoolo have been eligible 'to 
participate in OE atvidont financial aid programs since the 
pasaage of the Higher Education and National Vocational 
Student Loan Insurance Acta of 1965. Today, these schools 
constitute the most numerous, most volatile and least known 
group of institutions whose eligibility ^or federal programs 
is determined by the Office of Education. 

Because of a reluctance to regulate the content of 
education, the Office of Education has delegated much of 
the responsibility of 'policing* eligible schools to 
private accrediting agencies. Although the specific 
criteria of eligibility for each individual OE-administered 
program differ, one common avenue for acceptance into a 
program is accreditation by a "nationally recognized 
accrediting agency," Accreditation as a condition of parti- 
cipation in federal programs has become a key factor in 
the vocational school industry. 

Accreditation as a predicate to eligibility does have 
some advantages. It assures at least a minimum standard 
of school quality, it is administratively convenient and 
inexpensive for OE, and it places primary responsibility 
for day-to-day regulation outside the government bureaucracy. 
Nevertheless, dt>fects inherent in the process have resulted 
in flagrant abuses and, in some instances, in outright fraud 
on the government. Given the allux'c of federal money, the 
accrediting process loses much of its 'voluntariness* and 
additional pressure is applied because the unaccredited school 
is in the uncomfortable position of competing with govern- 
ment-subsidized institutions. Joining an accrediting 
association no longer denotes the same dedication to high 
quality that could be implied when virtue was its own reward. 
The annual growth in memberships among accrediting orjrani- 
rations has been exponential since proprietary organizations 
became eligible to participate in Office of Education programs. 

Even the accrediting agencies have complained about 
the present situation which forces them to be watchdogs of 
their dues-paying members and have called for a more 
aggressive role by the Office of Education. 

The Guaranteed Student Loan Program (CSLP) provides a 
revealing insight into the mechanics of the relationship 
between federal funding and accreditation. Since Jrbs in- 
ception in 1965, GSLP has guaranteed over 6 million loans 
to 3,5 million students with a total value of over $6,6 billion. 
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since 1968 proprietary schools, for the most part accredited^ 
hAVO participated to an ever larger extent in the GSLP pro- 
gram, particularly in the federal component (PISL) where 
In fiscal year 197^1 their students accounted for 39^ of 
all loans and an estimated 57JS of all Iolt* defaults. 

Each of the abusive practices described earlier has 
been aggravated by the FISL program, FISL money has allowed 
•narginal schools to add thousands of students to their rolls 
without regard for proper career training, and has made it 
profitable to do so, even when this involves shoddy recruit- 
ment, advertising, sales and enrollment practices. Ad- 
vertisements placed in the media and "canned" sales pitches 
entice students with claims of federal grants or federal 
subsidies. Often the Federal government is. mentioned 
to potential students in a manner that implies, and is 
understood as, government inspection and approval of course 
content and Job placement capabilities. 

The Federally Insured Student Loan Program, originally 
enacted tc encourage private commercial institutions to 
Mke loans for educational advancement, has now evolved into 
a complicated 'grant* program vrherein thousands of students 
default on their payments and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are paid yearly to private lenders and lender schools. To 
date, the Office cf Education's primary recourse has been 
to collect from the defaulting student-borrov/ers, many of 
whom would have legitimate grievances and defenses to a • 
collection attempt by the school itself. 

Concerned about the disproportionate number of defaults 
emanating from the proprietary sector, the Office of Education 
has recently proposed regulations governing eligibility 
suspension, limitation and termination of schools and 
lenders participating in the Guaranteed Student Loan Pro- 
gram. These regulations, which would implement Section 438 (a' 
of Title IV-B of the Higher Education Act, are aimed at 
■any of the same abuses addressed by the FTC rule, that is, 
failure to disclose material information, unfair refund policie 
and widespread drop outs and defaults. 

(b) Veterans Administration 

The second major dispenser of federal funds available 
to proprietary vocational schools is the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. The Veterans Administration is responsible for 
implementing the provisions of five statutes which establish 
educational benefits for veterans, servicemen, and dependents. 
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Under each of these Acts, an cllclble veteran can recclvo 
educatlona,!. assistance if he attends any school dealfinated 
as "approved" by a state approving agency. 

While a large nximber of veterans have utilized these 
educational benefits to attend colleges andunivcrsitics, 
a significant number have obtained funds to attend pro- 
prietary vocational and home study schools. The Veterans 
Administration states that 1,619,000 Vietnam-era veterans 
attended college?: and universities, compared with 1,3 
million veterans who attended vocational and correspondence 
schools in the same period. 

In terms of monetary disbursements, the Veterans 
Administration approved $1,08 billion iu educational 
benefits in fiscal 1972 for all typos of post-secondary 
education. Of this amount, the VA estimates that $280 million 
was utilized for proprietary vocational and correspondence 
schools. 

Despite this massive outlay of federal funds, the 
Veterans Administration has no direct authority to scrutinize 
and control the use of these funds. Once the veteran meets 
the eligibility requirements of Title 38, he is entitled to 
receive educational benefits to attend any approved school. 
The only direct statutory constraint (other than "approval") 
is that the proGram of education pursued by the veteran at 
any institution must be "generally accepted es necessary 
to fulfill the requirements for the attainment of a predeter- 
mined und^^identified educational, professional, or vocational 
objective '-- i.e. . avocat^onr*! and recreational purposes do 
not qualify. 

The approval of the course of instruction is the other 
precondition to the use of veterans* benefits. Chapter 36 
of Title 38 makes approval mandatory before the veteran is 
entitled to receive benefits and sets forth the grounds for 
such approval. The State Approving Agency can designate a 
school or course as approved; 

1. When the school or course has been accredited 
by a nationally recognized accrediting agency 
or association; 

or 

2. If the school or course is not accredited, when 
the State approving agency has determined that 
the school or course has met certain criteria as 

to qualifications of staff, record keeping, adequacy 
of facilities, and refund policies. 
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At soon as the State approving; agency notifies the 
Veterans Administration that a particular school or course 
has been approved, any eligible veteran, servicemen or 
dependent must be reimbursed for attendance at that school 
tt\e Veterans Administration has no discretion to refuse to 
wake payments. Indeed, the Veterans Administration cannot 
even inquire into the adequacy of the approving process* 
The Congress has provided that: 

No department, agency, or officer of the United States, 
in carrying out (Chapter 36), shall exercise any 
supervision or control, ^^hatsoever, over the State 
approving ^r'^^cy, or state educational agency, 
any educational Institution. (38 U5C 17o2 

Thus, despite the fact that the Veterans Administration 
dispenses over a billion dollars a year In educational 
benefits and despite the fact that the V.A. was required to 
spend $10.6 million dollars to subsidize the operating 
expenses of the State approving agencies last year, the 
V.A. Is disabled from overseeing the uses of funds and 
preventing abuses by local schools. 

The effect oT 1782 has be^n lo repose all oversight 
and supervisory responsibility In the State approving agencies. 
Yet available evidence Indicates that the effectiveness of 
local authorities varies widely from state to state. State 
approving agencies often lack funds and staff. They have no 
uniform set of standards or guidelines for ascertaining 
institutional quality. 

The Inability of the State approving agencies to super- 
vise adequately the schools and courses they approve Is not^here 
Bore apparent than In the field of correspondence study. In 
1972 the OAO reported that 75 percent of all veterans who 
took correspondence courses failed to complete the full course 
of study. Moreover, the report noted that over 84 percent 
of those who did fall to complete their courses v/ere compelled 
to pay a total of $24 million to schools for uncompleted 
courses. The Veterans Administration did not reimburse veterans 
for any of the $24 million, although many veterans had been 
led to believe that the v. A. would pay for the full course. 

The situation here, then. Is similar to the one pre- 
vailing under HE^/- sponsored programs. Not only Is. the large 
input of taxpayers' money accompanied by regulatory flaws, 
but the fact of federal funding has undermined consumer 
vigilance in the purchase of the educational commondlty. 
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The veteran Is lest likely to scrutinize the terms of his 
contract or the offered services if the school's literature 
is prominently stamped "approved for veterans and if he. 
feels that the V.A. will bear the coat of educating him 
in recognition of his years of service. 

Moreover^ the proprietary school industry has been 
quick to seize upon availability of veterans benefits funds 
as both a selling tool and a source of profitability. Sales- 
men are as adapt at filling out V.A. eligibility forms op 
they are at completing FISL applications. As we indicated, 
the use of veterans educational funrf^ accounts for a signi- 
ficant part of many school^s enrollments. As wit*^ 'ISL, 
the veterans' benefits program has become a way of life 
in the proprietary school industry. It is also a major 
contributor to many of the problems that plague the 
vocational school consumer. 
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November 22, 1974 



Janes V. DeLong, Esquire 
Bureau of consumer Protection 
Federal Trade Commission 
Washington, D. C. 20580 

Ke; Advertising, Disclosure, Cooling-Off 
and Refund Requirements Concerning 
Proprietary Vocational and Home Study 
Schools, File No. 215-38 

Dear Mr. DeLongr 

On hehalf of the Association of Independent 
Colleges and Schools (AICS) , we request clarification 
and amplification of the "staff Statement - Proposed 
Trade Regulation Rule for Proprietary Vocational and 
Home Study Schools," dated October 30, 1974, and placed 
in the public record of this proceeding during the week 
of November 4, 1974. 

The statement recites that it is intended "to 
provide a summary of the major issues" involved in this 
proceeding (Statement at p. 2). A letter from Charles 
A. Tobin to this firm on November 12, 1974, noted further 
that the statement was "an explanation of the rational 
tsic) of the proposal and its underlying theories from 
the staff's point of view," (at p. 2). In our view, 
however, the statement does not set forth, in an under- 
standable manner, either "major issues" or "underlying 
theories;" it is vague and confusing in its explanation 
of the asserted legal basis for the proposed rule, and 
fails to provide any citations to the public record in 
support of its asserted factual brsis. 

He are most concerned with the absence of a 
clear and concise statement of the legal theory or 
theories on which the rule is based. The statement 
asserts at one point that "(t)he provisions of the pro- 
posed Rule constitute a comprehensive response to acts 
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and practice! that Section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
Mission Act prohibits as being false, deceptive or 
unfair," p. 2. Does this mean the rule is justified as 
a "remedy" for established violations of the FTC Act? 
If so, does the staff believe it may properly be imposed 
on schools not shown to be guilty of such violations. 

At another point the statement asserts that the 
proposed refund formula is designed to establish a 
standard of "fairness" for the "industry." Does this 
mean that an^ other formula is "unfair" within the mean- 
ing of the Section 5 standard? 

At yet another point, the statement appears to 
suggest that the proposed rule is ju'itified by "regulatory 
flaws" in federal funding programs, and by the alleged 
fact that "federal funding has undermined consumer vigi- 
lance in the purchase of the educational commondity (sic], 
p. 16. Does this mean that the rule is justified as an 
exercise of the Commission's presumed authority to correct 
perceived "flaws" in federal funding programs?* 

In short, we need to know whether there is a 
single legal predicate or several for the proposed rule; 
and if more than one, how each relates to or supports 
each part of the proposed rule. Such information is 
essential to AICS* preparation of meaningful comments and 
testimony concerning the proposal because the rule's legal 
foundation necessarily determines the relevance of the 
facts and evidence the staff has inserted into the public 
record, as well as the nature of additional materials 
AICS should place in the record for the Commission's 
consideration. 

If the staff believes, for example, that the 
prevalence of established unfair and deceptive practices 
justifies the rule, then evidence in the record regarding 
the number and types of schools which have engaged in 
such practices is of critical importance. If the staff 



• This question seems particularly relevant at this 

time in view of the pendency of the Office of Education s 
proposed new rules for institutional eligibility for the 
Guaranteed Student Loan Program, as well as legislation 
to reform the administration of educational benefits for 
veterans. 
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believes, however, that the rule delineates "fair** 
business practices, and that every dissimilar practice 
Is In fact "unfair,** then a wholly different kind of 
evidence becomes rele^'ant. Similarly, If this rule 
embodies an effort to deal with alleged ••flaws** In 
federal funding programs, or presumed ** structural** 
defects in the ** industry,** then evidence concerning the 
behavior of particular persons or schools becomes of 
marginal relevance. 

Difficulties In evaluating asserted facts 
and evidence are heightened by the absence of any cita- 
tions or referencen to the public record. The public 
record at this juncture contains approximately forty 
volumes, Including, Inter alia . Congressional and Commis- 
sion hearing transcripts, newspaper articles, and reports 
by government officials, private agencies and individuals; 
and currently spans approximately 30,000 pages. While 
the staff has divided the materials in this record into 
eleven ** evidentiary categories , * such divisions are of 
little value, given the voluminous nature of the materials 
in each category and the fact that certain apparently 
crucial documents contain evidence allegedly relevant to 
many of the categories.* 



• For example, according to the index to the public record 
provided by the staff memorandum dated September 9, 
1974, item A-12 (FTC Hearings on Proposed Guides for 
Private, Vocational and Home Study Schools, December 1-7, 
1970 (Docket 216-14)), is cross-referenced to at least 8 
different categories? A-23 (FTC Digest of various hearings) 
is cross-referenced to at least 7 categories; and items 
A-9 (New York State Public Hearings in the Matter of 
Computer Schools, Dec. 4, 1970), A-13 (Hearings Before 
a Houso Sub-Committ«>e on Veterans* Affairs, Nov. 30, Dec» 
1, 8 and 9, 1971), A-14 (Hearings Before a Senate Com- 
mittee on Veterans' Affairs, March 23, 24? April 20 and 
28, 1972, Parts I and II), A-15 ("Consuner Protection 1;* 
Post-Secondary Education Program Handbook,** Education 
Commission of the States (March 1974)), and A-16 (Affi- 
davits of Hf»l R. Mitten and others re: Austin's College 
of Business Administration (August 21, 1970)) are each 
cross-referenced to at least 5 different categories. 
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There are numerous assertions of fact as to 
which the need for citations — as well as clarification — 
iu ip'^iaputuble. There are, for example, over forty 
statements beginning with or modified by words such as 
"many," "often," "most," or "somej" and numerous other 
statements beginning with phrases such as "staff research 
has disclosed," "investigation has found," and "the staff 
believes." We are wholly unable to evaluate such state- 
ments in their present form. Given the absence of cita- 
tions and the undifferentiated mass of materials in the 
record, the staff statement amounts to "a gigantic 'do- 
it-yourself kit" for parties wishing to answer any of 
the staff's assertions. See Harlem River Consumers 
coo p erdtive. Inc. v. Associated Grocers or^r'.rlem, Inc. , 
70 CiV. 4128 (S.D.N.Y., Oct. 9, 1974) , slip op. at 7. 

We have additional questions and difficulties 
concerning the October 30 statement, e.g. , the relevance 
of large portions of it, and would appreciate an opportunity 
to discuss them with you or your staff. We believe, how- 
ever, that the statement, at a minimum, should be clarified 
and amplified in the resptscts noted above. 

Very truly yours r 



Robert L. Wald 
Counsel for AICS 

cc: William D. Dixon, Esq. 
Richard A. Fulton, Esq. 
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Attachment 

Aawoolntlon of 

Independent Colleges and Schools 
Accrediting Commission 

m y tTiwir. n w . WAtHixaroN. o c mom Mi/«H-i4M 



Hovenber 26, 1974 

TO: Richard A. Fulton, Executive Director 

FROH: Robert M. Toren, Program Coordinator 

SUBJECT: Institutions Awarding the Associate and Baccalaureate Degree 



Listed below are AICS accredited institutions awarding the Associate 
and fiaccalaureate degrees respectively: 



Albany Business College 
Albany, New York 

Allentovn Business School 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 

American Institute of Business 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Aquinas Junior College 
Milton, Massachusetts 

Aquinas Junior College 
Mevton, Massachusetts 

Ashland Business College 
Ashland, Kentucky 

Associated Colleges of CA 
1.08 Angeles, California 

Auerwald Business University 
Seattle, Washington 

Berkeley-Claremont School 
Hicksville, New York 

Bcrkelcy-Claremont School 
New York, New York 

Berkeley School 

White Plains, New York 



Bethlehem Business School 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

Booker T. Washington Business College 
Birmingham) Alabama 

Bowling Green Business College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 

Bryant and Stratton Business Institute 
Buffalo, New York 

Bryant and Stratton College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Cannon's International Business College 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Cambria-Rowe Business College 
Johnstown , Pennsylvania 

Campbell Commercial College 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Castle Junior College 
Windham, New Hampshire 

Central City Business Institute 
Syracuse, New York 

Central Pennsylvania Business School 
Sumnerdale, Pennsylvania 
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Chaaberlayne Junior College 
Boston, HaasachuaeCCa 

Chaparral Career College 
Tucson. Arisona 

Cbarron-Uillians College 
Miami, Florida 

Charron-Uillians College 
Miaai, Florida 

Chicago College of Commerce 
Chicago, Illinois 

Churchman Business College 
Kaaton, Pennsylvania 

Cdlem'an Coilege" 

San Diego, California 

College of Automation 
Chicago, Illinois 

Colunbia Conaercial College 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Commercial College of Baton Rouge 
Baton Rouge , Louisiana 

Computer Systems Institute 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Concord College 

Manchester, New Hampshire 

Draughon's College 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Dubois Business College 
Dubois, Pennsylvania 

Duff's Business Institute 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Duluth Business University 
Duluth, Minnesota 

Edmondson College 

Chattanooga, Tennessee 

FaU's Business College 
Nashvillf^, Tennessee 



Fashion Institute of Design and Marchandiaing 
Loa Angelea, California 

Forreat College 
Andaraon, South Carolina 

Fugazzi Buainess College 
Lexington* Kentucky 

Gea City Collage 
Quincy, Illinois 

Goldey-Beacom College 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Grahm Junior College 
Boston, Maasachusetts 

Kosscr College- - . - 

Manchester, New Hampshire 

Illinois Commercial College 
Champaign, Illinois 

Institute of Computer Management 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Institute of Computer Sciences 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Interboro Institute 
New York, New York 

International Junior College 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 

Jefferson College 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

Jamestown Business College 
Jamestown, New York 

Katharine Gibbs School 
New York, New York 

Kentucky Business College 
Lexington, Kentucky 

Keystone Sec. and Business Ad* School 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

King's College 

Charlotte, North Carolina 
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knoxvllle Bufllnesa College 
Knoxvllle, Tanneaaee 

Laawon Bualneaa College 
Phoenix, Arizona 

L« D. S. Buaineaa College 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Levitan School 

Philadelphia, Pennaylvania 

Lockyear College 
Evanaville, Indiana 

Manafield Buaineaa College 
Manafleld, Ohio 

McCann" School of*3tlai^eii» 
Mahonoy City, Pennaylvania 

Mcintosh College 

Dover, New Hampahirc 

Metropolitan School of Buaineaa 
Chicago, Illinoia 

Miani-Jacoba Junior College 
Dayton, Ohio 

Michiana College of Conaerce 
South Bend, Indiana 

Midatate College 
Peoria, Illinoia 

Miller CouDunity College 
Loa Angelea, California 

Monroe Basineas Inatitute 
Bronx, New York 

Muakegon Buaineaa College 
Muakegon, Michigan 

National Business College 
Roanoke, Virginia 

Newbury Junior College 
Boaton, Masaachusetta 



New Kensington Connercial College 
New Kenaington, Pennaylvania 

Northweatern Buaineaa College 
Lisa, Ohio 

Ohio Inatitute of Buaineaa 
Vooater, Ohio 

Oklahoma Schonl of Buaineaa 
Tulaa, Oklahona 

Olean Buaineaa Inatitute 
Olean, New York 

Owenahoro Buainr<3a College 
Owenaboro, Kentucky 

Parsuna Buaineaa College- 
Kalanasoo, Michigan 

Pennaylvania Conmercial College 
Waahington, Pennaylvania 

Philadelphia School of Office Training 
Philadelphia, Pennaylvania 

Portanouth Interatate Buaineaa College 
Portsmouth, Ohio 

Powelaon Buaineaa Inatitute 
Syracuae, New York 

Keno Junior College of Buaineaa 
Reno» Nevada 

Rutledge College 

Spartanburg, South Carolina 

Sawyer College of Business 
Loa Angelea, California 

Skadron College of Buaineaa 
San Bernadino, California 

Southern Ohio College 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Spencerlan College 
Louiaville, Kentucky 
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Stevens HeneRer College 
Ogdent Utah 

Sullivan' Bualnefls College 
LoulBville» Kentucky 

Taapa College 
St* Petersburg! Florida 

Taylor Bualness Inatltuta ^ 
New York, Mew York 

Thonpton School of Builneas 

York, Pennsylvania ^ 

Utlca School of Connerce 
Utlca, New York 

^ Waterson College' • 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Vhaeltr School 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Wilkfes-Barre Business College 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

Williamsport School of Comaerce 
Williaaaport, Pennsylvania 

Vinsalem College 

Wlnsl/n-Salem, North Carolina 

Wood Schcol 

Mew York, New York 

Baccalaureate Degree-Granting Institutions 



Bliss College * Coluabua University * 

Columbus, Ohio Coluabus, Ohio 

Cleary College Detroit College of business 

Yp«llnnti, Michigan Dearborn, Michigan 



Institution has abandoned the Baccalaureate Degree program and is 

teaching-out those students previously enrolled* 
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Tyke College 
Cleveland, Ohio 



liadlion Builnesa College *1 
Kadlion, Wlicooiln 



Ft. Lauderdale Unlveralty 
Ft. Lauderdale I Florida 



National College of Builneie 
Kapld City, South Dakota 



Frankllo University 
Columbui, Ohio 



New Haspshlre College 

Mancheiter, New Haapihlre 



Huaion College *2 
Bangor, Malre 



Southeaitem Unlveralty 
Washington , D.C. 



John eon and Walei College 
Providence I Rhode Iiland 



Steed College 
Johnion City, Tennetaee 



Jonea College 

Jackaonvlllei Florida 



Strayer College 
Waahlngtoni D.C. 



* J<ftiea College 

Orlandot Florida 



Tlx fin Unlveralty 
Tiffin, Ohio 



Aaaoclate Members 



Lackawanna Junior College *3 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Robert Morris College *A 
Coraopolla, Pennsylvania 



*1 Institution has abandoned the Baccalaureate Degree prograa and Is 
tcachlng-out those students previously enrolled. 

*2 Accredited as a four-year Institution by the New England Aaaoclatlon 
of Schoola and Collegea. 

*3 A two-year Institution accredited by the Middle Statea Aaaoclatlon 
of Colleges and Secondary Schoola* 

*4 A four-year Institution accredited by the Middle Statea Aaaoclatlon 
of Colleges and Secondary Schoola* 
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EsMutlve 0£flc»»rs listed on eneloiMl 
and InCerciCed partiei 

Livingston Z. Salth 

Eneloued list of Approved A.O.S. prograai 



Date r October StJU'^A 



WASHIUGIUN. 0. C. 



In reference to: Kevitlon to Includt all approved degttt progrtse in Htw York Statt 



Prevloua llata of approved A.O.S. degrea programs hava included 
only those programs offered at private schools. Since It was 
these schools which made Initial use of the degree. It was on 
thAt basis that the Department Hat was maintained. 

Increasing Interest In the Ajsoclats in Occupational Studies 
(A.O.S.) degree and In Its applicability to a broad range of 
areas of study and Institutional types has caused the revision 
of the Hat of approved >rogratiS to rnclUde^ALL coutsiis of - 
study, registered by this Department, to be included^ 

Thsrsfors, this enclosed list now Includes proprietary and non* 
profit private schools Incorporated by both the Department of 
State and the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, and Regents-Chartered private and public colleges. 
Subsequent lists Will Include all sectors of the educational 
comaunlty. 

Also, starting with the enclosed list, both Chief Executive 
Officers and, when called for, individual school chief adminis- 
trators will be roported* 
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• «r ACADIMie fllMRAM RKVllW 

■Ml 

UGISTEtCO PROGtAMS 
AtSOClATX IN OCCUfATIONAL tlVPIES (A.O.SJ OECMC 



jyCADDfr OP AERONAUTICS 
Walter N. lUrtung, Pr«ild«nt 
LAGuArdlA Airport. Fluihlng 
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iLraO) ACRICULTUmU. AJC TECHHICAL CaiECC 
(t«c Stttc University - AKrleuItural and 
Taehnieal Collagii) 

ADB.m BUSINESS SCHOOL OP KINEOLA 

Jarry Katiiff , Priildant 

47 Mlniola Botilt-vardi Mincol* 11501 

itBANY BUSINESS COLLEGE 

frantiii Caniall IXIi Friildant 

UO Vaiblngton Avamiat Albany 12210 



AMUilCAN ACADIMY OP DUKAnC AKTS^ 

Charlaa V. JUlion, Dlractor 

120 KadlaoB Avinuai Nav York 10016 

lEUCILEY-CLAIEMOtrr SCHOOL^ 

Bttrrall L. Albari, Olraator 

99 North Bro«dv«y, Rlelcavlll« 11601 

lIUlLEY-CLAJtO40NT SCHOOL^ 

Nf. Vivian Hoglund, Dlractor 

405 Laslnitoo Avanui, Nav York 10017 

izsmsY SCHOOL, the' 

lobart Hahari Dlractor 

Haat Bad Oak Una, Whlta Plalaa 10604 

MYANT h STBATTON BUSINESS INSTIIVTE^ 
te. Malvln D. Marganhigaa 
Vlca Praaldant/Dlractor 
102S Main Sttaat, Buffalo 14202 



Aircraft Induatlral Tachnology 
Aircraft Drafting Tachnology 
Airfraaa/FDifarplant Tachnology 
Avlenlca Taehndlegy 



Cottrt/Ha«ring/Convantlen Baportlng 



Bu»lnaaa AdainiatrAtion/Accounting 



/DAta Frocaaaing 
/Narkating/BatAl ling 



SoeratArlal/Exacutlva 
/Ugal 
/KadioAl 

Aetor TraialBg 



(ALL Barkalay Schoola) 
Baeratarlal/Profaaalonal/Advartiaing 

/Alrllnaa 

/Faahlon 

/Lagal 

/MadlcAl 

(Manhattan ONLY) 

tocrataria 1/Prof aa alona 1/Court/Convan t ion^portl 
(Whlta Plalna ONLY) 
PAahien Karkatlng/Hanagaaant 



Accounting 

Bualnaaa AdalnlattAtlo^Accouatlng 

/Bar.klng/Flnanea 

/CODputcr ProRrAmffllng 

/ManAgaaMnt 

/furehaalng 

/SAlaa/Harkatlng 

/SacrctarlAl 
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BRTAirT k STIATTON BUSINESS IMSTIIVTE 
(Cmtinutd) 



CKNTlUa CITY BUSINESS INSTITUTE 

DOMld J. NtlU, Preildtnt 

953 Jmmi Serttc, Syracutt 13203 



Oonrclftl Art 

CompMfv Progrnnmlng' 

r«ahlen H«rchindltlng/HAn«sfMnt 

Intarlor Dailgn 

Uwyar*a Aiilte«nt 

Markttlng 

St«rturl«l SeltncA 
Tniilc HAiwgtatnC 

luilnttt AdBlnliCr«tlon/Aeeountlng/D«ta froctttlnf: 
t«erturl«l/Exteucivt 

/AdBlnlaentlva Court R«Fortlnf 



COBLESKILL ACRICULTVKAL AND TECHNICAL COLLECE 
(Sat State University • Agricultural and 
Tachnlcal CoUagaa) 



COIXECE OP INSURANCE, THE 

A* Laalla Leonard, Preildent 

150 VllUa« Street, New York 1003B 

COLINARY INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

Banry 0. Barbour, Preildent 

North Road, Route 9, Hyde ftrk 1153B 

ILIZABErrH SnON COLLECE 
tletar Eileen Farley, Preiident 
1061 North Broadway, Yonfceri 10710 

WMON VALLEY COMWNITY COLLECE 
Jaaee J. Fltzgibboni, Preeldent 
•0 Vandanburgh Avanua, Troy 121S0 



INSnTVTE OF DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 

Vlto P« Battlita, Director 

Ul VlUoughby Street. Brooklyn 11201 

IITTERBORO INSTITUTE 

Mlecha Lazoff, Preildent 

229 ftrk Avenue South, New York 10003 



JAHESTOVN BUSINESS COLLECE 

Xmeit Roblae, President 

7 Falrsount Avanue, Jaaeetown 14701 



KATHARINE CIBBS SCHOX* 

Ka. Alice C. QulU, Director 

200 Park Avenue, New York 10017 



Ineurance Accounting/Data Froceeelng 
Life Ineurance 
Property/Caiualty Inauranca 

Culinary Arte 



ladio/Televielon Broadcaetlng 



AutOMtlva Hechanlei 
Electrical Conetructlon/Kalntenanca 
Hachlne Tool Dealgn 
Rafrl^uratloR Hechanlei 

Architectural Technology 
Bulldlns Conetructlon Technology 
Building Syeteaa Deelgn 

Bualneea Adalniatratlon/Accountlng 

/Legal Aiiletance 
/Kanageaent 

/Retail Score KanagaMnt 
Sacratarlal/Adalnletratlve/Executlve 
/Legal 
/Hadlcal 

Tribunal Sclencee/Court Reporting 

Buaineee Adalnlatratlon/Accountlng 

/Market Ing/Managevent 

Secretarial/Executive 
/Legal 
/Hedlcal 

Sacretarlal/Arta 
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LAIOMTORY INSTITUTE OF HERCAANDISINC 

Adrian C. NArcuic, Praildcne 

12 U9t 53rd Strtit, New York 10022 

NORAWK VALtEY COWUNITY COLLECK 

V. SCtWArt Toih, Priildint 

1101 ShirMn Drlvi, UClc« 13501 



mmot BUSiM^^s imstitvte 

Harry E. Jtro«i, Prtvldcnt 

115 Eait Fordhaa Road, Bronx 10466 

WW YOIJC INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 

tobtrC C. Harcln, Prcildint 

70 Mm Strftttt, New York 10005 



Fftihion Hirehandlilni 



Elaecrlcal Sarvlci Taehnlcian/Alr Conditioning- 

Rtfrlgiratlon 
/Elactrleal Mrintinanc 
/Cltccro-Hichanlcal 

Bttilnaii KanagtMnt/AeeounClng 

Data Proctiilng/Accountlng-ConpuCer Prograiralng 



rinanelal/Brokarafa tenagmtnt 



OLEAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Canlil R. KcCarthy, Prcitdtnt 
901 North Union Street, Olean 



14760 



Accounting 

Saere tarlal /Cxacut 1 va 



fOVELSON BUSINESS INSTITUTE^ 

fcul J. Keedd, Dlrt;ecor 

4$0 Hontgoasry Street. Syracuef ^13202» 



tADIR BROWN'S COLt«:CUTF INSTITUTE 

Hre, tee Heyer, Preeldent 

301 Madleon Avenue, New York 10022 



fTATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
ALFRID 

fiavld H, P-tlngton, Preefdent 
P. 0, Box B06, Alfred 14C02 



STATE UKTVERSTTY OF NEW YORK 

ACRICL'LTUIUL AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
COBLESnLL 

Valton A. Brown, Preeldent 
CableeklU 12043 

TAYLOR BUSINESS INSTITUTE 

V* Terrence V»y«outh, Preeldent 

J5 Weat 42nd Street, Nav York 10036 



TECHNICAL CAf.r.K1( INSTITL'TES' 
(FonRo'-U :<.C.A. Tnscttutei) 
Nathan Burh. Director 
320 Weet 31et Street, New York 10001 



Accounting 

Co«puter ProgreBHlng 
Faehion ReralL Hcrctvindlaing 
Retail Buelneee Manageaent 
Sacra tarla 1 /Execut 1 ve 

laelneee Adalnletratlon/Accountlng 
/Management 
/Marketing 

* Sacratarlal/Arte 

Autoaotlve Service 
Building Conatructlon 
Drafting 

Electrical Servlca 
Food Service 
Pluablng/Hcatlng 

Agrtculture/Anlaal Huebandry 

/Engineering Technology 
Food Sirvlcc/ProfeeelonAl chef 
Omaaental Horticulture/Floriculture 

/Nureary Manage«ent 

Accounting 

Alrllnee Reeervatlone 

Buelneee Hanageaent ^ 

Faehlon Hcrchandlelng 

lecreterlal 

Clactronlce Technology 
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TOBE'COBVRN KHOOL FOR FAi^HlON CARr^lS 

Avon L^^s, Jr. , Pr«f Ident 

•51 HAdlton Avtnut, Ntv York 10021 

mcA SCHOOL or CCKMERCE 
R«itr L. ViUiAM. FrttldtnC 
U-24 Bcnk Flact, Ucie« U501 

WOOD SCNOOt, THE 

Vinctnt deVtnogt, Prttldtnt 

100 Csat 42nd Strttt, N«v York 10017 



Vaahlon RtUilin|/Pro«otlon 



lualnaaa Adalnlatratlen/Aceountlni 
/Hanagoatnt 

itorttarlal/Exsouciva 
t«€rtt«rl«l/Colltgl«tt 



Ckitf EstcuClvt Offlctrt: 

^6«r«ld Coldtalth, Prttldtnt 
AMrlean Aeadtay of Droaatlc ArCt 

^Larry L. Lulng, PrttldtnC 
Xht R«rk#1*y School 9 ^ 

^r. VinUa C. H. Prtntlea, Prttldtnt 
Bryant k Strttton Butlnttt IntCltuCtt 

^td H, Stapltford, Frnldtnt 
Katharlnt Cibba Schoolt 

''lobtrt J. Dtrvody, Prttldtnt 
ftwtlton Butlnrtt Inttltutt 



*Sa«itI Sttlnaan, Prt«ldtnt 
Taohnteal Carttr Inttltutta 
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3t . Attcchment 9-A 

Western Kentucky University 

Facing the NoGrowth Era 



by John Egtrton 



in th« ipring of 1953. ■ gnomish little man from 
Wttltrti Kentucky Sute College came to the rural 
county high school where 1 was a senior and con- 
vinced mt, against all the evidence, that I was col- 
i*Se material. His name wan Witt H. Hill, and he was 
catM a field repnrsentative. but the title didn't do 
him jiHticfc— he wa* an actor, * fonf^ and-danr« man, - 
an tvangetist. a auper salesman. He spent most of his 
timtioouring the back-country high schools of west* 
•rn Kentucky looking for prospective students, and 
bt found more than enough to earn his keep at the lit* 
tW college in Bowling Green. There is no telling how 
many hundreds of Kentuckians went to college be- 
cause^^Uncle Billy'* Hill persuaded them to give it a 
^f^Unenc umbered by the arcane intricacies of the 
standardized aptitude test, he was free to grant ad* 
miasion^and often scholarship assistance— to stu* 
denta hia Instinct told him would succeed in college, 
and to those favored prospects he became in fact a 
furroffate uncle. At any given time during his career, 
a hundred or more of "his" students were enrolled, 
and he always knew which ones were on the dean's 
Uatt or in academic difficulty, or in debt at the bur* 
■ar'a office. 

" Uncle Billy Hill retired in the l»te 1950s and died a 
few years later. The collt^e he served for so many 
years had fewer than 2,000 students when he left it. 
Now it is called Western Kentucky University, and 
it« enrollment has passed the 11.000 mark. By al- 
moat every measurement, it has grown and changed 
•0 much since the 19508 that Uncle Billy would hard* 
ly recognize it. 

In the spring of 1974. the Office of University- 
School Relations at Western Kentucky University 
looked as busy as the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange. A full-scalp campaign to recruit new stu- 
dents was nearing its climax Computer printouts 
listing every c^ndidute for graduation from a Ken 
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tueky high school in 1974 were being pored over by 
the staff. The printouta yielded a wealth of informa* 
tion: American College Test scores, college choice in 
one*two*three order, preferr^ fields of study, special 
talenta tdebatc. music, athleticsi even chcerleading). 
A thrc^member profeasional staff and a team of sec- 
retaries, with* help fr»m ccmmitK<d of fiiccHly njc-ni*' 
bera and administrators, were busily pursuing the 
best potential enrollees by mail and by personal visit. 
Two of theaUff members had been on the road three 
or four days a week aince the previous October, try* 
ing to get their prize prospects "signed** before some 
competing college or university beat them to it. 

The aUrk contrast between the recruiting style of 
Will B. Hill and that of the computer*armod profes- 
sionals and technicians of 1974 aptly symbolizes the 
difference between Western Kentucky Sutc College 
and Western Kentucky University, But more arrest* 
ing than the contrast— and perhaps more significant 
-ia an underlying similarity: when Western was in 
the midst of its transformation from a small college 
to a large university, it had no need at all for field 
representatives of any kind, Ita biggest problem was 
not finding students, but finding places for them— 
building dormitories and dusarooms quickly enough 
to meet the demand. Now it has come full circle, in a 
sense: in order to keep ita enrollment from shrinking, 
it must send out recruiters to engage in intense com* 

„ petition, fpr new atudents. 

At places like Western . H he nniariirihe'Tioay' 
count has not diminished in importance since the era 
of expansion ended — if anything, it has become more 
crucial. Enrollment and the budget are inexlricably 
bound together. Declining size raises fears of declin- 
ing quality. Realignment of priorities is impi>ded by 
departments and individuals preoccupied with sur- 
vival. And because zero population growth i.s harder 
to maintaiti in a big school than in a small fint*. the re- 
cruiting i-ampaign i.s inevitably more int(n<;p thnn 
ever before. Notwithstanding vast diffi-rrncrs in 
sfy'e. the successors of Will H. Hill are onre again 
key figures on Western's staff. 
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Senator Pell. The final panel represents the historically black 
colleges and universities. 

Mr. Miles M. Fisher IV, executive hecrctary, National Association 
for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education; Dr. Charles A. Lyons, Jr., 
chancellor. FXvottcvflle State University, Fayetteville, N.C.; Dr. J. 
Louis Stokes, president, Utica Junior Colleiro, IJtica, Miss.; and Dr. 
Nlilton K. Curry, Jr., president, Bishop College, Dallas, Tex. 

I said four names and there arc only three people. Who did I miss? 

Mr. Fisher. Dr. Curry is missing. 

Senator Pell. You are Mr. Fisher? 

Mr. FisHEU. Right. 

STATEMENT OF MILES M. HSHER IV, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 4 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION ; DR. CHARLES A. LYONS, JR., CHANCELLOR, FAYETTE- 
VILLE STATE UNIVERSITY, FAYETTEVILLE, N.C., PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HIGHER 
EDUCATIOir, ^DR. J. LOUIS STOKES, PRESIDENT, UTICA JUNIOR - 
COLLEGE, UTICA, MISS.; AND DR. MILTON K. CURRY, JR., PRESI- 
DENT, BISHOP COLLEGE, DALLAS, TEX. 

Mr. Fisher. Mr. Chairman, I am Miles M. Fisher, IV, the national 
executive secretary of Equal Opportunity in Higher Education. 
This association represents the historically black colleges and uni- 
versities of these United States. There are 107 institutions located in 
15 Southern States, 4 Northern States, and the District of Columbia, 
enrolling more than 180,000 students. These institutions graduate 
more than 30,000 students annually with baccalaureate, graduate, 
and professional degrees. These institutions have made and are 
making a significant contribution to higher education and this Nation. 

The association is happy today to participate in these hearings 
before this committee. We'have put together a panel representative 
of various segments of the black college community; namely, the 
4-year public colleges, the 4-year private colleges, the land grant 
colleges, and the 2-year public colleges. 

Dr. Curry and Dr. Thomas of Prairie View were unable to be here 
to(hiy, ^;o Dr. Lyons and Dr. Stokes will represent the association. 

Before we hear from our panel I would like to present a brief 
statement that wiW pu: in perspective the remarks each of them will 
make. The impact of the present financial crisis has taken its toll 
upon these institutions, students, faculty, families txnd sources of 
financial support. In view of their long time and historical place in 
the lowest part of the economic strata, black colleges have never ' 
been jrenerators of inflation. However, these institutions, along Nvith 
the black community in general, bear a disproportionate share of the 
burclen of inflation/uncmployment. and recession trends that are at 
work today. 

Black educational institutions with an overwhelming high propor- 
tion of low income students, limited and often no endowments, 
coupled with extraordinarily limited resources and access to resources, 
are victims of poUcies that cater and respond to developments in 
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higher education in ^(»nenil with little or no regard for the strategic 
ami yet peculiar position of black colleges. In the present policy 
debates, much is said about enrollments leveling off and declining 
in higher education, but it must be noted that in the black colleges 
enrollment pressures and demand continue to be higher. Black colleges 
have had to decline admission to thousands of students because of 
limited student financial aid and limited capacity to service them. 
These students with excellent potential are not in college and many 
will be lost to societv today and tomorrow. 

There is every evidence that block youth continue to place a high 
premium on higlier cilucation in the black colleges. Thus, rathe/ than 
cut back programs which have just begun to service students from 
low-income families, the Federal Government and the State govern- 
ment must expand resources going to these institutions to allow them 
to more effectively meet the needs of largo numbers of black and other 
youth while supporting them in the battle with the higher cost of 
providing education. 

Increased cost.s in .salaries, fuel, utilities, labor, services, operational 
expenses, higher ijiterest i:ates. anil rehabilitation of physical plants 
are of particular concern to these institutions. Attempts by institutions 
to increase their charges to students in order to recover their inflation- 
ary losses are disastrous for schools serving large populations of low- 
income persons who do not have the funds in tne first place and who 
must depend upon student assistance. This assistance has been diluted 
because of the mcrease in the pool of eligibles for a restricted amount 
of money together with the problem of lending in the banking com- 
munity. 

Marginal endowments are in trouble because of the returns to the 
institutions. Corporations, foundations, and government are talking 
cutbacks at a time when institutions are about to pull themselves 
together. Individuals are reluctant to donate large sums to such en- 
deavors because of the uncertainty of their economic future. None of 
these areas can afford to he tampered with in these institutions. 

Financial resources are a must if programs tailored to offset in- 
adequate educational preparation are to be supported and maintained 
and the inequities of the past arc to be rectified. Student financial 
assistance must he adequate to make opportunity and choice real 
ratlier than minimal. If certain ccmipcnsatory arrangements are not 
provided for, there will be a waste of potential talent that we cannot 
afford to lose. 

Student financ^ial assistance is vital to the existence of the notion of 
equal educatioiud opportunity and attainment as well as to the con- 
tinued exist(Mico of numy institutions of higher education serving large 
popidations of low-uicoine and needy sttulents. Such institutions 
depend very greatly upon Federal and State student assistance pro- 
grams for large ainomits of support. Present student assistance pro- 
grams along with adequate resoun-es will be necessary for the 
foreseeable fiittuv to allow students real options. 

Ado(}uat(» n^sources nuist l)e provided to insure that students will 
not l)c turnrd away hecatis(» of the lack of resources. Loans should not 
be looked upon as ilu> nuijor source of providing educational oppor- 
tunity, but mstead. grants and work-study programs must be viewed 
as primary sources of meetiiig educational needs. 
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Before going further, I have a paper that I would like to just bring 
to your attention on ^'Reflections on Student Financial Aid Policies," 
which I will not read, but I will ask that it be put in the record because 
of the implications that this paper has for the fu' '»re stability of these 
institutions. In this paper I am addressing the changes in the need 
analysis curve, the recent conference comnriittee deliberations, and the 
proposed change in eligible family contribution schedule. And also 
alluding to some of the implications such changes will make and what 
thev will ultimately have upon the future health of these institutions. 

With your permission, we would like to have all of our statements 
and supporting materials placed in the record. 

Senator Pbll. All pertinent information will be placed in the record 
at the conclusion of your testimony. 

Mr. Fisher. Our next speaker will be Dr. L>ons, who is the presi- 
dent of our association, and also the chancellor of Fayetteville State 
University. 

Senator Pell. Dr. Lyons. 

Dr. Lyons. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Charles Lyons, chancellor of Fayetteville State University, 
Fayetteville, N.C., arid president of the National Association for 
Equal Opportunity in Higher Education. 

I am very pleased to have this opportunity to make this brief 
presentation tiiis morning. I shall not attempt to re^.d the who^e 
statement since it will be put in the record. I would, however, like co 
present the essence of the introductory statement and then I shall 
endeavor to summarize the remainder of the statement. 

First of all, let me say that the historical black college and university 
more than many people realize, or appreciate todav, still has a vital 
role to play in helping us move to the future. That role, today, we see as 
a great historical role in helping impress people to move forward in 
our society. 

These institutions, moreover, have been the spawning ground for the 
ideas and idealism and the leadership which nave helped to propel 
the American society to the point wnere its leaders and its people 
must now give more than lip service to the notion of a single standard, 
nonsegregated and nondiscriminatory free and open society as a 
positive ^ood. 

These institutions, we believe, serve today as significant laboratories, 
testing the sufficiency of the fundamental social philosophy of America. 

Thev are helping to demonstrate that American ideas about the 
essential self-esteem, the worth and dignity of the individual, human 
freedom, and equality of opportunity can be translated into public 
policies and institutional arrangement? that work. And we believe 
that these things are at work on the campuses that we represent. 

America needs all of its higher education resources to help provide a 
continuing supply of critical manpower resources. 1 am sure that all 
colleges can point to the need for increased support. But the fact that 
all predominantly black institutions can with little difficulty qualify 
as underdeveloped institutions suggests that inhibiting factors operate 
with greater intensity in these institutions. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, we believe that these institu- 
tions must, for the time being, receive preferential treatment during 
which they and their students make a serious effort to compensate for 
the disadvantages at which they have been placed historically. 
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Over the years, the bl»;rk colleges have struggled with the stubborn 
problem of ai'celerating the democratic achievement of their students 
who enter college with considerable potential for learning but with poor 
background and serious defects in study habits and in preparation 
and in attitude. 

With grossly iiui(l(»quate resources, the l)hu'k colleges have tried 
desperat(»Iy to cone with this probh^n and they have nuule achieve- 
ments which this Nation can have reason to be proud. 

Quite understandably much more needs to be done. Regardless of the 
way in which etlucational institutions of this Nation share the re- 
sponsibility for educating the disadvantaged students in the immediate 
future, it is clear that tin* historical black institution nuist increase 
their ef!iciem\v in handling these students. 

In summary, then, each State of the Union now faces a challenge 
in perfecting the system of high education that will he adequate to 
the needs of all popidation groups, The challenge arises out of a his- 
tory of separate but e(iiud especially in the South in which the sepa- 
vi\\v but c(|ual especially in the South in which the separate has been 
in evidence, but the erpud has never been there. 

The economic resources of the States just have not been adequate 
to support a diial system of higher education. 

Xow let me sunuuarixe, then, basically the major points that we 
have tried to imike here in this pai)er, in trying to state the case for 
the historical black college*. 1 would like to suggest that we take a 
great deal of pride* in the achievements of these institutions, both 
private and public. Tlu* role of and purpose of that kind of institution 
historically has been oiw, to provide educational programs for quali- 
fied youth aiuL two. to lift the level of achievement of black youth. 

i would suggest, how(!ver, that the role and function of these 
institutions has had to expand and the role and function is expanding 
to the point where we are now concerned not just with the old function, 
but we Inn e to expand that function to address ourselves to the needs 
of all i)0)ulation gr()Ui)s aiul to try and train a type of leadership 
which wi 1 help lift the State to a higher position of national promi- 
nence. There are needs, for example, in the area of administrative 
organization, there are needs in the area of im)tivation and counseling; 
thcr.r are a very significant area of concern for all higher education 
institutions, hut especially hi the types of institutions for which we 
are resp()nsii)le. 

Then* ai'e ticeds in the area of financial assistance and of course the 
whole (piei^tioii of recruitment aiu! administration bear direct relation- 
ship to this. 

There are also needs for special programs for retaining more of 
the students who <'o!ne to our institutions. The attrition rate needs to 

hv loW(M'. 

Th(\v ar(* many stu<lents who have the potential for goin^r on, but 
they do not go on Ix^cause they are not motivated. They do not go 
on, tnany of them, because they do not have the financial resources to 
go on. 

To bring it a litth^ closer to hon\e, I am faced right now on my own 
campus with tlu* problctn ulicre I am going to have to tell some 
student^ :it \\\v end of tJiis s(M'\cstcr that we may not be able to have 
you back next semester because we nuist retpiire that you pay us up 
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at the end of thifl semester. We are faced ^vith a heavy accounts re- 
ceivable problem, and the State says you have got to reflect the money. 

Well, if the students do not have it, I cannot reflect it, and if they 
cannot pay it, it means they may have to go home. 

Well, my problem is how do I tell this to these students and who is 
going to help them if we do not? 

The other problem is, of course, the question of inadequate faculty 
to teach these students. 

We have to have adequate faculty, first of all, because we have to 
retain the regional accreditation. You have got to have a certain 
percentage of doctorates, for example, on your faculty in order to 
retain your regional accreditation. But the market is such — competi- 
tion is such — that the historical black college has difficulty now re- 
cruiting because everybody is looking for the same type of individual. 

There was a time, for example, when the market where black doctors 
was concerned was pretty well restricted to our institutions. That is 
not true any more. We are competing with the biggest and most 
affluent institutions in the country for that kind of individual. We 
are competing with the Government. We are competing with industry. 

That does not mean to suggest that these colleges are seeking just 
black staff and faculty. We are not. We eie committed to the recruit- 
ment and employment of qualified personnel without regard to race 
or other educational or irrelevant criteria. 

But the fact of the matter is that we have difficulty in the recruit- 
ment and another factor in the difficulty is that the salary ditterentials 
between our institutions and the more affluent institutions, both State 
and private, presents a real difficulty for us, you see. 

We have the need, for example, for funds to help good people who 
have the masters degree to go back and get that rh. D. I have a 
person in school this year we are helping to get that Ph. D. 

One of the real good programs that has come out of the Congress 
in recent years has been the program of supporting temporary persons, 
teaching assistants, teaching fellows. To come in to teach on a tempo- 
rary basis while you relieve your regular faculty to go back and 
pursue additional graduate study. This has been very effective in 
helping the historically bbok institutions. But we need more of that 
kind of help to enable our institutions to establish relationships with 
other colleges and universities that will be mutually beneficial. 

We mentioned fin.mcial aid. In summary, let me just run down the 
areas as I see them where the needs are great. 

New developmental program. 

Intensification of current programs. 

New faculty recruitment. 

Improvement of cun-ent faculty. 

More essential administrative positions. 

More essential nonteaching personnel. 

More counseling services. 

More modem teaching equipment in every academic area. 

More instructional materials. 

Smaller class sizes. 

More adequate librarj' holdings. 

More testing services. 

Increased faculty salaries. 
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More tutorial sorvicrs, 

More seholnr9hii)s, prants, loans, and other financial aid. 

Increased cultural activities. 

More institutional research. 

More research funds. 

Stronji programs of indepondont study. 

More student exchange and internship programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to have had the opportunity to 
make those statements ana trust that these remarks may be given 
consideration in the final outcome of legislation that may eventuate. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Stokes. Mr. Chairman, we prepared a very short, general 
statement here and we >vould like to read it in its entirety. It can 
servo as a catalyst for any discussion that wants to be pursued after 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am J. Louis Stokes, 
president of Utica Junior College and a board member of the National 
dissociation for Equal Opportunity on Higher Education. 

I, too, wish to oxpress my gratitude to the membership of this 
committee for the opportunity of appearing to present testimony 
which, hopef\illy, will have somie meaningful impact on future legisla- 
tion relating to'higher education. 

Utica Junior College, Utica, Miss., is a publicly supported educa- 
tional institution that was historically established to serve black 
students. We are geographicallv situated in a rural area. Although we 
are located in a rural town, tfie majority of our students commute 
from Jackson, the capital city, and Hinds County, via free bus 
transportation. 

Even though, historically, we were originally founded to educate 
black students, our admissions policies have been expanded to include 
any student who wishes to attend our institution. Currently our 
enrollment consists of a limited number of nonblack students. The 
vast majority of our students are from low-income homes. 

The curricula at our institution is basically twofohl; college parallel, 
which is college transfer, and vocational-technical, which is primarily 
terminal. 

This background information clearly shows t» at I speak primarily 
for the educational con'^ems of the publicly supported community 
and junior colleges thoy arc geographically rural with an urban orien- 
tation, and a student body comprised of a preponderance of low-income 
individuals. Their educational efforts are both academic transfer 
and vocational-technical. 

The effects of the inflationary trend in our society are of vital 
conrem to institutions of higher learning. Many institutions, because 
of fixed considerations, are being force(l to defer the purchasing of 
some essential goods nnd services. The amounts that were allotted for 
these items are being eroded by the escalation of prices for th3 must 
items; that is, plant maintenance and especially utilities. 

Some rommimity and junior colleges that are without State salary 
schedules are oxperionring difficulty in maintaining adequate salaries 
for teachers and staff personnel. It is extremely diflicult to measure 
the exact extent inflation is having on the educational process, but 1 
think we can accept the assumption that is very grave. 
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Gentlemen, in my opinion categorical legislative assistance to offset 
the effects of inflation is necessary in order to maintain viable 
institutions. 

The funding of the Higher Education Facilities Act would be very 
useful both to inner-city community and junior colleges and to de- 
veloping rural colleges. 

A large number of colleges located in the inner-urban areas aie 
presently occupying facilities that are rapidly deteriorating. It goes 
without saying that such conditi(ms hamper the Cilucational process. 
The metropolitan community colleges' counterpart, the rural com- 
munity colleges are constantly in need of facilities to improve and 
enhance their educational offerings. This statement is especially true 
of historically the black community and junior colleges. 

Although pubUcly financed, they, for many years, lacked proper 
capital expansion funds and consequently many never fully developed 
a physical plant sufficient for their cumculums ofTering. 

It should be noted that most historically black community and 
junior colleges are involved with the academic transfer and vocational- 
technical aspects of the educational process and very little, if any, in 
the community noncrcdit course aspect of the educational process. 
Therefore we are not talking about fine arts buildings where basket- 
weaving and finger-painting courses will be taught, but we are talking 
about art students' major courses required for the baccalaureate 
degree. 

I think that this committee should also be aware of the current 
trend of black low-income students toward studying for direct em- 
ployment-related professions. Nationally, the percentage is ap- 
proxiir'ately 45 percent of those students enrolled at junior colleges. 
This approximately the same proportion at our own campus. 

The vocational-technical programs are the most expensive ones 
in the community and junior college curriculums. The high cost 
associated with this training phase is true because of several factors: 
(1) The facilities are expensive; (2) the equipment necessary to per- 
form the training is expensive; and (3) there must be a low student- 
teacher ratio. 

With this area being selected by a greater number of students, I 
submit that financial consideration should be given to the establish- 
ment of more programs In this area and the expansiuii of existing 
programs 

In my opinion, this is one of the best self-help programs of studies. 
And finally, we consider the allied health pt ograms important enough 
to deem some discussion. 

The responsibility for training the parahealth professional in some 
States resides hi the communitv and junior college sector of higher 
education. Because ot a multiplicity of factors — tnat is, cooperating 
hospitals, personnel, equipment, facilities, and operating costs — the 
historically black junior college has not been engaged enough in the 
area. Ancl as a consequence, black low-income students nave not 
sufficiently occupied employment positions in the allied health 
professions. 

With the exception of the field of nursing, black students are almost 
nonexistent in this area. We would strongly recommend that this 
committee give some consideration to providing a way where more 
black students could be involved here. 
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In this prosontation wo \ux*w deliberatelv omitted any reference to 
funding levels. Nor did we attempt to mention every presently existing 
federally funded educational program. Our attempt was that of giving 
genera^l awareness deenuul of prime importance toward some yet-to- 
oxist Federal programs and the possible modification of some existing 
programs. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been my pleasure to appear before this 
committee. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very, very much. 

Dr. Stokes. There is one other thing, Mr. Chairman, we did not 
place in our statement, but we think it needs to be out and in the 
open, as a result of Adarn^i v. Richardson y a siut which involves about 
10 States. It relates to the desegregation of higher education. We think 
that this suit is L'oing to cause a great deal of diffirulty o\\ many of the 
nredominantly l)la('k institutions that are involved. We are Hnduig — 
Mississippi has to be one of those States currently involved — that part 
of the problem is, and one of the main objectives of that legislation is 
to significantly increase the number of what they call other students 
on each of the cainnuses. 

In order for black college.^ lo be involved in this to any significant 
degree, it is becoming necessary for us to deblack 

Senator Pell. De what? 

Dr. Stokes. Deblack I say. 

Senator Pell. Ves. 

Dr. Stokes. In order for us to be accepted as institutions for other 
students, basically white students, to accept our institutions. 

I think that some finaiu'ial kind of consuleration needs to be given 
these institutions while they are going through this process in order for 
the whole desegregation of owy educational institutions and those 
affected States to be sticcessful. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Pell. Thank yoii. 

This brings ine to the^piestion that was in my mind, what is the 
percentage of white sttidents or nonblackstudents'at your institutions? 
One percent? Five percent? Ten percent? 

Dr. Lyons, It will vary, Mr. Chairman. I can speak for the State of 
Xorth Carolina. In our own institution we are somewliere between 4 
and 5 j)ercent this fall. I think the highest percentage of nonblack 
students in historically black public follege« in Xorth Carolina is 
about 1 1 percent at the |)resent time. 

Now, there arc other institutions that will vary and some have 
iugher |)ercentages, but I um just talking about XoVth ('arolina. 

Senator Pell. Faculty; would it be the same? 

Dr. .Stokks. \(). 

Dr. Lyons. No, th(» faculty would run perhaps ^f) to 40 percent 
noid)la('k: on cmnnus I iiin sure we are at that rate. I am sure there 
are otluM* historically black institutions that are eve^^ ^-iglier. 

.Senator Pkll. I would agree with your basic thesis, Dr. Lyons, 
because of th(» abuses of th(» past that the black people suffered, there 
is ail obligation on lh(» |)art of the flover/iment for a period of time to 
give some kind of |)refenMic(» to black students. 

I was woiidiTing, h()\\(»ver, should that be transferred to i)referential 
treatment for black colleges or should the assistance be more to the 
students? 
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Dr. Lyons. 1 think it should be both, Mr. Chairman. Because, 
although we do need to support that student, we also need to provide 
the kinds and quality of progrrams and facilities that will enable us to 
be the kinds of viable institutions that I think the public would want. 

Now, the point Dr. Stokes made here awhile ago, if we are going to 
attract rnoro nonblack students, we an^ going to have to have a quality 
program, we are going to have to have (luality facilities. I say to people 
m North Carolina all the time that I do not blame white students for 
not coming to our institutions if we have broken-down, second-rate 
buildings and inferior programs, and inferior instruction. You see, 
white students have not had to abide that kind of thing in the past. As 
for the black students, that has been their total experience. But we 
cannot attract people whn have not been accustomed to these kinds of 
conditions unlcsr. tnuse conditions are changed. 

Senator Pell. But if we are trying to achieve a single society, which 
is what we hope to get to, a unitarv society, is not the very existence, 
over the long haul, of 95-percent black colleges counter to that long- 
haul trend? 

Dr. Lvoss. Well, what we tend to say, Mr. Chairman, is that the 
historically black institution will not remain what it hits been in the 
past, and that that kind of institution has also got to change. 

This is wiiat we are talking about, that we want the kind of support 
and the kind of resources thac will enable these institutions to become 
what we call full service instituticms that will no longer be, over the 
long haul, identified by racial characteristics but, rather, the quality 
and extent of the program offerings which they offer to the public. 

St^nator Tell. That I say amen to. 

One of the problems with an all-black institution or all-anything 
institution is it incree^es the degree of separation. One point is lan- 
guage, (Halect language. One problem is we should be a (country with 
dialects geographic but not dialec^ts relative to racial backgrounds. 



Senator Pell. I think one of the liMms that the black colleges do is 
to preserve the separateness. 

On the other hand, I think you could say this runs \vith the desire 
for the black identity and black culture. I am not sure what the answer 
is on it, but personally, I have problems with this. Why do not 
take 

Mr. t'lsHEH. Senator PelK let me just rile a few facts which might 
sort of dispel some of the kinds of notions, some of the kinds of notions 
that have been sort of run on our society by the media in term.s of 
polarizing t\w black-VfiMis-wliite issue. 

When you look at the historirally black institutions, they have been 
th(» major factor in providing meaningful participation of blacks in the 
mainstream of American life. And I will cite you soiro facts very 
briefly. 

Seventy-five percent of the black officers in the Armed Forces are 
graduates of these institutions. Without these officers, integration of 
the armed services would be primarily in the lower echelon, lower 
ranks, rather than from the sergeant up through the level of general. 

Forty -seven percent of all the black Members in the U.S. Congress 
attended or graduated from these institutions. 

Over 80 percent of the black F(uleral judges and Supreme Court 
Justice Thurgood Marshall are products of these institutions. 
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Ninety-five percent of the elected black officials in the cities, counties 
and States across the South attended or graduated from these colleges, 
as well as a significant proportion of all of those in the entire Nation. 

Seventy-five percent of the blacks \vho hold the highest academic 
degree, Ph. D., received their baccalaureate degrees from the his- 
torically black college. 

The same is true of the black doctors, lawyers, ministers, scholars, 
educators, and businessmen. 

I would like to go further by saving over the past 8 years a studv was 
done on 98 of the 107 colleges and the enrollment trends indicated that 
the total enrollment in black colleges increased from 139,444 in 1966 
to 183,419 in 1973. And there has been a consistent pattern of growth 
within these institutions. 

Also these colleges show a similar trend to other institutions na- 
tionally, which is contrary to the whole notion of declining enrollment. 
But I think the more significant factor we have to look at when we 
talk about these colleges is the information on the degrees granted by 
these institutions. Total baccalaureate degrees awarded increased 
from 15,728 in 1960 to 25,094 in 1973. 

This 8-year period witnessed the awarding of 165,435 baccalaureate 
degrees by these institutions. The total number of graduate and pro- 
fessional clegrees awarded increased from 2,158 in 1966 to 6,186 in 
1973. 

In 1973 alone 31,280 baccalaureate graduates and professional 
degrees were awarded. 

Now, one other statement, then I am going to finish. 

One asks the question, are we in the total effort to provide equal 
education opportunity with achievement? Information is available 
only on what is happening in black colleges, but all we can do, to 
speculate about what is happening in the nonblack colleges. 

So 1 think that has some significance about what we are talking 
about when we say what should we do with these institutions. As 
our lawyer in the Adams v. Richardson case said, what thev are talking 
about doing is removing the wooden beam which has held up ana 
provided eqmUity of educational opportunity, at least provided access 
and provided protection, equal protection under the law to our 
students, by having these institutions; we are talking about doing 
away with the institutions which have served and are still serving a 

f)urpose, before the other part of the higher education community 
las actually approximated or ev**n gone down the street of 
actualizing the whole notion of providing access with achievement and 
opportunities. 

i think this can be said and I think the record will bear this out, 
and I think until such time we are going to need these kinds of insti- 
tutions to guarantee equal protection under the law of black students, 
to see that they do move into the mainstream. 

Because if we do not prepare them to send them, i do not know 
where they are coming from. 

Senator Pet.i.. Dr. Stokes. 

Dr. Stokks. I think it should be very clearly understood that few 
if any black educators today UxW to recoo:nize that there is a con- 
siderable (lifTorenco between the role and objective of black institutions 
as they were 10 or 20 years ago, as they will be two decades hence. 
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And this is why today we are going to say that there has to be a 
dual kind of support. First, with tne institution; second, to the 
students, for several reasons, if we can accept a very simple premise 
that the black institutions in this country happen to oe a vital 
national resource, then we can then say that what we are trying to 
do at these institutions is to make them available to blend m with 
the multiracial kinds of existence that is in the country. Therefore, 
we want to make the institution itself equal and up to par, providing 
the kind of educational opportunities to all of the stuclents. 

We are not trjung to turn in to ourselves and continue along the 
same mode, just providing education for black students only, or to 
perpetuate single race institutions. This is not the role. This is not 
the goal. 

Dr. Lyons. Mr. Chairman, may I make one last point? 
Senator Pell. Certainly. 

Dr. Lyons. One other point I think needs to be made, we applaud 
efforts that are made b^^ nonblack institutions to provide additional 
educational opportunities to students who historically had to be 
educated by tnese institutions. 

But, you know, one of the things we know across the higher education 
landscape h that by and large, the large or affluent educational 
institutions in the country are looking for the top level black student, 
that individual who will make it in spite of these institutions. New, it 
means that these are skimmed off the top. 

Now, thev are not concerned with the kinds of kids wc have to 
deal \^ith, those who are left; the great masses of young people, the 
kids who come from economic backgrounds like 75 percent of the kids 
at my institution — 75 percent of these kids come from homes where 
the parental income is less than $6,000 a year. Well, you can get some 
idea of the kind of cultural and other kinds of opportunities that are 
available to those kids in those homes and those communities. But 
somebody has got to educate those kids. And I submit to you that it 
is the black colleges that are educating these young people. 

We now have to take youngsters who many people consider non- 
educable from the standpoint of higher education and wc take them, 
we provide them with whatever rescurces, whatever motivation we 
can, and wo bring them up to n level whore they graduate, wher^^ thoy 
can go to graduate schools, into professional schools, and they com- 
pete and hold their own and go into society and make a contribution — 
and do not end up on the scraplieaps of humanity. 

Senator Pell. I agree, but does it have anything to do v/ith race or 
is it simply the lower economic cirrumstancos that the black families 
find themselves in? Because the prestigious white or large universities, 
private universities, are always seeking to skim the best white or 
black. They want them to get 700 in the SAT's. It does not matter 
what color they are. 

Dr. Lyons. Right. 

Senator Pell. The basic prohlem is to get the society as a whole 
working at it on an equal basis, equally competitive with regard to 
jobs, housing, and every other way. 

Dr. Stokes. It has something to do with — there are some psycho- 
logical factors involved — several things, has to do with history, 
individual background, to the extent that persons are oriented or 
directed, they feel comfortable at certain places, accepted at certain 
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ilaces; my peers are there, kids with whom I graduated, and these 



That is all part and parcel. And the salarj' factor mentioned is a 
terribly important thing. 

At our institution, roughly 55 percent of our students come to us 
with below a average. 

Now, we gladly accept that responsibihty of trying to take these 
human beings ond mako them productive, make them useful citizens 
of society. All we ask is that in addition to doing this, that then we be 
allowed — with assistance from sev.ral other places — to take and 
transform the institution itself into a multiracial institution. 

Senator Pell. I notice in that regard, I take a little exception of 
your use of the word terminal for your career training people, because 
1 would hope that the education is not terminal with you, that it will 
go on through )ife. 

Dr. Stokes, Well, you are so correct. Senator. We use terminal in 
a verv Umited kind of sense. But when we say terminal, we mean that 
we will now provide this student with an education or training or skill 
that will put him immediately into employment. 

Now, tnat is Hke a major concern, continuing with education, that 
is another concern. His first concern is when he begins to develop or 
mature, acquire a family, responsibilities, If he is going to be useful in 
society, he first has to satisfy these kinds of needs, then after that 
continued education becomes very secondary. 

Senator Pell. I see that, but I think the word ''terminal" has 
depressing effects on a youngster. If I went to an institution and 
received my ''terminal education,*' it would have an impact on me 
afterwards. 

I would hope you would consider using another word than terminal. 
Dr. Stokes. Generally we do. 

Senator Pell. Gentlemen, you have added to my education for 
which I think you. 
Yes? 

Mr. Fisher. I would Hke to add one other comment. 

On the paper that I presented on "Reflections on Student Fmancial 
Aid Policies," I would like to say in connection with the general con- 
versation that we have just gone through that one of the implications 
tluir I see in what is going on at present is that if the student aid 
policies are going in the direction that I sense they are ^oing, that then 
we may be signaling the trend away from any approximation toward 
fulfilhnent of a ronnnitment to equal education opportunity with real 
access, real choice, and real achievement. And I think that that has 
tremendous kinds of implications if money is moved out of these kinds 
of institutions that ser\e middle income students who will show a 
greater need, then it nuiy be all over. 

I think that we do need all of the sorts of protection we can get, I 
guess, by this? 

Ser. itor Pell. I iniderstand that. It is hard to have both constitu- 
tionally and otherwise place more and more funds at your institutions. 
Thank you very, very much, gentlemen, for being with us. 



[The i)re|)arcd statement and other nuiterial supplied for the record 
follow:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Subcommittee on Education, I am Miles Mark Fisher, IV 
Executive Secretary of the National Association for Equal Oppor- 
tunity in Higher Education. 

This association represents the historically black colleges 
and universities of these United States. There are 107 institu- 
tions located in fifteen Southern States, four Northern States, 
^ and the District of Columbia* enrolling more than 180,000 students. 

^ These institutions graduate more than 30,000 students annually 

^ with baccalaureate, graduate and professional degrees. These in- 

stitutions have made and are making a significant contribution to 
higher education and this nation. 

The Association is happy today to participate in these 
hearings liefore this committee. We have put together a panel 
representative of various segments of the black college community, 
namely, the Four Year Public Colleges, the Four Year Private 
Colleges, the Land Grant Colleges, and the Two Year Public Colleges. 

We have with us today, the Association's President, Dr. Charles 
A. Lyons, Jr. Chancellor of Fayettcville state University, 
Fayettevil lo. North Carolina and Dr. J. Louis Stokes, President of 
Utica Junior Colloye, Utica, Missiissippi . Dr. Milton K, Curry, Jr., 
President oi Bishop College, Dallas, Texas and Dr. Alvin I. Thomaa, 
Prer» dent of Prarie View A & M College, Prairie! View, Texas wcro un- 
able to bo prosont bi"'cnujjo of extenuating circumstances. 

Bcfom v;o hear from our panel, I would li)io to present a brief 
i star.c:nf»nt that, viil put in pcirspoctivc tlio remarks tliat eacli of 

V thoii will tunko . 

^ TM'* irij'ict of I h'; lirc'Kori t f m .jncia 1 r;r.i rus Ir. tak inci its tol 1 

i:pon th(.»;]c' institution:;/ stu<Ji?nt5;, faculty, familioi; and ijourceji 
of financi.il .uipi^ort. in vll'w of th^'ir lonq tim*.* .md historical 
pl.K«' in the- I't.v.'st i'.\t I cii thr L-c<iiioir« ic i.tiutu, hKi<?k c(j\\i^\(::j 
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have never been generators of inflation. However, these institu- 
tions* along with the black community in general* bear a dispropor- 
tionate share of the burden of inflation, unemployment and reces- 
sion trends that are at work today* 

Black educational institutions with an overwhelming high pro- 
portion of low income students, limited and often no endowments* 
coupled with extraordinarily limited resources and access to re- 
sources are victims of policies that cater and respond to develop- t 
ments in higher education in general with little or no regard for w 
the strategic and yet peculiar position of black colleges. In the 4 
present policy debates, much is said about enrollments leveling off 
and declining in higher education but it r. 1st be noted that in the 
black colleges enrollment pressures and demand continue to be hic,h- 
er. Black colleges have had to decline admission to thousands of 
students because of limited student financial aid and limited ca- 
pacity to service them. These students with excellent potential 
are not in college and many will be lost to society today and to- 
morrow. 

There is every evidence th»-t black youth continue to place a 
high premium on higher education in the black colleges. Thus, 
rather than cut back programs which have just begun to service 
students from low income families, the federal government and the 
state government must expand resources going to these institutions 
to allow them to Tiore effectively meet the needs of large numbers 
of black and other youth while supporting them in the battle with 
the higher cost of providing education. ^ 

Increased costs in salaries, fuel, utilities, labor, services, 
operational expenses, higher interest rates and rehabilitation of ^ 
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physical plants are of particular concern to these instit .,wions . 
Attempts by institutions to increase their charges to students in 
order to recover their inflationary losses are disasteroua for 
schools serving large populations of low income persons who don't 
have the funds in the first place and who must depend upon student 
assistance. This assistance has been diluted because of the in- 
crease in the pool of eligibles for a restricted amount of money 
together with the problem of lending in the banking community. 

Marginal endownments are in trouble because of the returns to 
the institutions. Corporations, Foundations and Government are 
talking cutbacks at a time when institutions are about to pull 
themselves together. Individuals are reluctant to donate large 
sums to such endeavors because of the uncertainty of their economic 
future. None of these areas can afford to be tampered with in 
these institutions. 

Financial resources are a must if programs tailored to offset 
inadequate educational preparation are to be supported and main- 
tained and the inequities of the past are to be rectified. Student 
Financial Assistance must be adequate to make- opportunity and choice 
real rather than minimal. If certain compensatory arrangements are 
not provided for, there will be a waste of potential talent that we 
cannot afford to lose. 

Student Financial Assistance is vital to the continued exist- 
ence of the notion of equal educational opportunity and attainment 
as well as to the continued existence of many institutions of high« 
er education sorvincj large populations of lov;-incame and needy stu- 
dents. Such institutions depend very greatly upon federal and 
state student assistance programs fcr large amounts of support. 
Present student assistance proqram?. along with ade^luato resources, 
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will be necessary fqr the foreseeable future to allow students 
real options. 

Adequate resources must be provided to insure that students 
will not be turned away because of the lack of resources. Loans 
should not be looked upon as the major source of providing educa* 
tional opportunity but instead, grants and workstudy programs 
roust be viewed as primary sources of meeting educational needs. 

With your perroission, we would like to have all of our state- ♦ 

roents and supporting materials placed in the record. ^ 

Our speakers will be heard as follows. Dr. Lyons and 4 
Dr. Stokes. 



•4 
4 
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REFLECTIONS ON STUDENT FINANCIAL AID POLICIES 



< 

by 



Miles Mark Fisher, IV 
Executive Secretary 
National Association For Equal Opportunity 
In Higher Education 



This statement .sets forth some reflections on Student Finan- 
cial Aid Policies. These policies are of great consequence to 
historically black colleges and universities as well as low socio- 
economic populations. 

The changing of the need analysis curve, the conference 
committee deliberations, and the proposed changes in the BEOG 
Family Contribution Schedule will be addressed with their possible 
implications. 

This statement does not address the impact that the new 
regulations and guidelines for the Supplemental Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants Program, the College Work Study Program, the Direct 
Student Loan Program and the Guaranteed Student Loan Program will 
have on the appropriated funds for Academic Year 1975-76. However, 
without theso considerations some of the thinking still prevails 
and will possibly be further supported by the implementations of 
the same. 

Academic Year 1975-76 might be the "moment of truth" for many 
institutions of higher learning in the United States. On August 15, 
1974, the College Entrance Examination Board announced a change in 
the College Scholarship Service's need analysis system by reducing 
the expected family contributions. This move expands the amount of 
nonfamiiy conti ibutod financial resources that will be required to 
send students to most institutions. This change is reported to 
necessitate from GOO million to 6 billion dollars in additional 
financial rtsourcus notwithstanding the fact that the present ro- 
sourc'/s are far from ad^'qiuif.' . 



Some possible rcisults of this action might bo as follows i 

(1) Shifts by the College Scholarship Service in its needs 
curve generates a significant level of documented need, 

(2) Potentially this could shift the available resources 
from non CSS institutions to CSS institutions, 

(3) Potentially this could shift the aid to CSS institutions 
and away from lower income students, 

(4) Potentially money will move away from the Developing 
Institutions, 

(5) Potentially money will change in the State allocation 
formulas, 

(6) Without a doubt, more campus based money will be needed, 

(7) Skewing of the need analysis system has made more students 
eligible for the already limited pool of resources. 

This adjustment in the need analysis curve was ill-timed. It 
was set in place after the United States House of Representatives 
and the United States S'jnate Appropriations Committees had held 
hearings and had passed on the FY 75 Appropriations Legislation 
which includes forward funding for the Student Assistance Programs 
for Academic year 1975^76. These bodies through their reprcsonta^ 
tivec have ^ust completed their Conference Session on the resolu- 
tion of thoso appropriations for FY 75. Their report earmarks the 
BKOC Appropriation to be given to fulltime a.s well as parttimo Fresh-- 
nen, Sophonores, and Juniors for Academic Year 1975-76. Both Houses 
of CoiKjress have passed on ihv Confcrenco Report. It now awaits the 
signature of the President.. Without a major supplemental appropria- 
tion for th.> j:tudont a:.Mistar.cc proqramfj, Uu- problem facing the variour 
instuuLion:: in Acidc-inc Yoar 1973.75 will U- torlhcr coMplicutr.d . 
Th. H..r.j.. ir>M Opt t un i t y Cranls I'ltn^r.,... will have itf; 
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Family Contribution Schedule chanyed for Academic Vear 1975-76 
as follows: . 

(1) The family size offset will be increased in keeping 
with the Consumer Price Index. 

(2) The Asset Reserve will be increased from $7,500 to $10,000. 

(3) The Social Security benefits which were treated as stu- 
dent income will now be treated as family income and 
taxable differently at a rate of twenty percent, and 

(4) The treatment of the independent student will be revised. 
This has the effect of expanding the pool of eligibles within 

years while also moving to Include the third year of students to ^ 
the program. By increasing the family size offset in addition to ^ 
the extra $2,500 added to the Asset Reserve, the pool of eligibles ^ 
is thereby increased longitudinally and vertically thus reducing 
the size of the expected grant that all students will receive in 
this program. Since this program only covers up to half of the 
cost of $1<400 whichever is less and the expected grant will not 
approximate this fully funded entitlement, there will be the need 
for the u p to difference as well as the Other half of the funds to 
be forthcoming from some other source. The other student aid 
programs must be substanti ally increased to offset this deficit 
in available resources . 

Theso three operations alone might impact student financial 
assistance policies as follows by: 

(1) Changing the whole complexion of postsecondary need, 

<;t-artina a lot of students down tho trail who will not 
bJ abie\o finish school because of inadequate resources. 



(3) Docroasincj the Number of blacks and minorities in degree 
granting institi:tionii, 



lA) C^u^iina d.r.v-roi.ortionatc. numbe r of blnckr. and minori- 

ties to participate in tho noncoUocjiute cxporienco, • 
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Family Cof»tribution Schudule changed for Academic Year 1975-76 
as follows: 

(1) The family size offset will be increased in keeping 
with the Consumer Price Index. 

(2) The Asset Reserve will be increased from $7,500 to $10,000, 

(3) The Social Security benefits which were treated as stu- 
dent income will now be treated as family income and 
taxable differently at a rate of twenty percent, and 

(4) The treatment of the independent student will be revised. 
This has the effect of expanding the pool of eligibles within 

years while also moving to include the third year of students to 
the program. By increasing the family size offset in addition to 
the extra $2,500 added to the Asset Reserve, the pool of eligibles 
is thereby increased longitudinally and vertically thus reducing 
the size of the expected grant that all students will receive in 
this program. Since this program only covers up to half of the 
cost of $1,4*^0 whichever is less and the expected grant will not 
approximate this fully funded entitlement, there will be the need 
for the up to difference as well as the Other half of the funds to 
be forthcoming from some other source. The other student aid 
programs must be substantially increased to offset t his deficit 
in availablo resources . 

These three operations alone might impact student financial 
assistance policies as follows by: 

(1) Changing the whole complexion of postsecondary need, 

(2) Starting a lot of students down the trail who will no'-, 
be able to finish school because of inadequate resources, 

(3) D(.?creusing the Number of blacks and minorities in degree 
grant ing insti tut ions , 

(4) CauL;lnv.j a dispro^jortionato numhor of blacks and minori- 
ties to participate in the noncollegiate experience. 



(5) Causing institutions to misapply for funds, and 

(6) Signalin g the trend a way from any approximation 
toward t'u l fillmont of' a committment to Kquul EaUcgi' " 
tionai Qpport unity wit h "real" access, "rool" choice , 
and "real"^ achiov ^ornoiU . 

It is hoped that these reflections on Student Financial 
Aid Policies will be given thoughtful consideration by those 
interested in equal educational opportunity with access and achieve- 
ment. 

Every advocate of equal educational opportunity with access, ^ 
choice and achievement must speak to the issues for this may be ^ 
our "last opportunity" to modify the direction of some deep seated 
trends that will consign blacks, minorities and other low socio- 
economic popvilations to nonessential positions on the periphery of 
the mainstream of these Uniled States without the ability, resources, 
insicjht, ^orsight or fortitude to summon their limited resources 
to address the relevant problems and is*?ues. 
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The General Health of Hiqheu Education Today: The Dilemma of 
Historically Black Public Collkges and Universities 

A position paper presented at a hearing of the united states senate 

EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

(By Dr. Charles **A'* Lyo is, Jr., chancellor, Fayettevillc State University, Fayette- 
ville, N.C., and also president, National Association for Equal Opportunity 
In Higher Education, Washington, D.C., November 27, 1974) 

Introduction 

The historically Black college and university, more than many people realize 
and appreciate, today has a vital role to play in helping our society to address the 
criti^ial issues related to the rcstructurmK of our society and to the future of 
America. Their role today may be seen as great as their historical role of lifting an 
oppressed people out of the mire and morass of degradation, denial and despair. 

These institutions, moreover, have been the spawning ground for the ideas, the 
idealism and the leadership which have helped to propel the American society to 
the point where its leaders and its people must give more than lip service to the 
notion of a single standard, non-segregated, non-discriminatory, free and open 
society as a positive good. 

These institutions serve today as significant laboratories testing the sufficiency 
of the fimdfimontal social philosophy of America. They are helping to demon- 
strate that our ideas about xhv essential self-esteem, the worth and dignity of the 
individual, human freedom and equality of opportunity can be translated into 
public policies and institutional arrangements that work. 

America needs all of its higher education resources to help provide a con- 
tinuing supply of critical manpower resources. If nothing else will prod us on, the 
sheer principle of enlightened self interest should be sufficient to cause us to 
recognize the importance of this nPtional resource. 

Perhaps all colleges can make u case for increased financial support; all can 
point to graduates who do not perform at sufficiently high levels of academic 
excellence; and all can bemoan a great diversity in students that usually accom- 
panies increased enrollment. But the fact that all predominantly Black institutions 
can, with little difficulty, qualify as urder developed institutions suggests that 
inhibiting factors operate with greater intensity in the Black colleges. Under the 
circumstances, the Black colleges, therefore, must have preferential treatment of 
various kinds for yet a period of time during which they and their students make 
a serious effort to compensate for the disadvantages at which they have been 
placed historically. 

Over the years, the Black college has struggled with the stubborn problem of 
accelerating the academic achievement of thousands of their students who enter 
college with considerable potential for learning but with poor backgrounds and 
serious deficits in study habits and attitudes. With grossly inadequate resources, 
the Black colleges have tried desperately to cope with this problems, and they 
have made achicver^.ents of which the nation has reason to be ju.stly proud. Quite 
understandably, there must now be dramatic improvements of many types and 
forms. 

Rejjardless to the way in which educational institutions of the nation share the 
responsibility fnr educating the disadvantaged students in the immediate future, 
it is clear that the historically Black institutions must increase their efficiency in 
handling these .students. 

In summarv, each State of the Union now faces a challenge in perfecting a 
system of higher educatinn that will he adequate to the nccd.«> of all population 
gn>ups. Tho challenge nristw tnit of a history of "separate hut equal", especially 
in the Sf»iith, in which the Cf)iiditioii indicated bv the first term obtained but the 
coriditif)!! indicated hy thr la.«Jt term did not. The economic resources of the States 
were not sufficient to support adequately two sets of educational institutions. 
Hence, the pf>pulation group with least ecnnomic, political, and social power had 
to take the cnnsequfiices in inadequate educational resources. This state of af- 
fairs, in turn, resulted in^an increasing differential between the two sets of institu- 
tif)ns. And imw, thi* States sovk ways tf^ equalize the educational opportunities 
provided through their in>titutit»ns of higher oducaticm. 

The States* emerging orientatinn toward equality r)f educational opportunity 
pose dilemmas frjr the institiitif)n< which have traditinnully prnvided education 
for Blacks. For institutions that have provided higher education for Blacks, these 
dilemmas arc experienced as especially crucial. 
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The Case for the Historically Black Public College 

i. pridk in the achievements of the state-supported black college 

The extent to which tax-supported Negro colleges have prepared their students 
to take high positions along with others in a competitive society; and the extent to 
whieh they are sueecsafuily meeting the challenges in industry, government, and 
education is a source of great pride. The tux-supported Black colleges offer no 
apologies for their accomplishments of the past — accomplishments obtained under 
the moat st^verc haiidieaps. Tax-supported Black colleges have been working with 
remedial j^rogranis throughout their history, and have d(»veloped some competen- 
cies ill these areas without sufTieient personnel and resources, To presume that 
little of educational significance has been accomplished in the past, because au- 
thorities are now '^discovering*' that the Black college has deficiencies, is totally 
erroneous, The tax-supported Black colleges pay full recognition to the manifest 
leadership evidenced in this nation by their gradtiates. 

U. THE ROLE AND PURPOSE OF THE STATE-SUPPORTED HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGE 

The tax-supported B'ack colleges have historically held as purposes: 

A. To provide educational programs for qualified youth. 

B. To lift the level of achievement of Black youth. 

The crisis in higher education today causes the tax-supported Black college to 
continue old purposes and, in addition, focus upon redefined purposes related to 
the crisis and its urgency. They are: 

1. To develop motivation and lift the sights of Black youths. 

2. To bring Black youth up to regional and national norms of performance 
by delineating appropriate steps to be taken in this direction. 

'3. To obtain a student population of diverse racial elements more nearly 
reflecting the demographic pattern of the nation and thus providing for more 
realistic preparation for life and service and the nation. 

4. To train a type of leadership which will help lift its State to a higher posi- 
tion of national eminenee. 

in. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 

There exists the basic error that institutions need varying types of administra- 
tive services. Black colleges sharo the dilemma of smaller non-Black tax-supported 
colleges in not having adequate administrative serviees. Institutions have similar 
responsibilities regardless of size. Any comparison of institutions of comparable 
size, inclusive of Non-Blaek state-supported institutions, will face the stark revela- 
tion that the number and kind of administrative positions are not comparable. An 
institution with 1,000, 5,000, or 10,000 students needs a coordinator of personnel, a 
financial aid officer, u development officer, and a central office to draft proposals for 
foundations and the Federal Government and to implement these programs when 
granted. Kvery student body should have available psychiatric services. 

The complexity and diversity f)f funds coming to the college from a non-state 
tax source make it imperative that full-time administrative officers are mandatory 
and the seini-teaeher-adinini'*trator can no longer suffice. Essential service.^ are 
the same irn^spective of the size of an institution. In order to function effectively. 
Black colleges must have more of the kinds of administrative personnel which all 
colleges must have. 

IV. EXTENT AN'D QUALITY OF StTPPORTINO AD.MIN I8TRATI VK AND SUPKRVIftOUY 

PKHSON.NKL 

To onter the new day expected by the ptiblic, it must he made unequivocally 
clear that motivation of Blaek students is a major concern. Motivation and 
achievement are linked to gui<laiice and emmseling services. Knowledgeable 
persons in the area of ccnmseling contend that there should be one eoimselor for 
every 200 students. Black colleges with :i,000 enrollment, by such standards, 
should have lo ennnselnrs. An enrnllment of 1,000 f)r slightly more, shotild have 
five euMuselors. State-supported Black colleges iire struggling along with one. 
two, iind thre(» cfuinsehirs. 

.\ssistant fieans of W{)men are virtually unheard of on the tax-.*<U!)porte(i Black 
eolleRo eainpuse**. !Iou<o Directresses who have the responsibility inr huuiershii), 
guidance and conseling in the women*s dormitories often do not hold hivccnlaureate 
degrees. The small salaries allotcd to these positions will never attract highly 
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trained women, yet. it is obvious that tho educational environment muat continue 
in dormitory li\'ing when the classroom participation haH ended for the day. 
Counseling and more counseling services must be secured. 

V, ADMrsSIONR POLICIES, RKCRUITMENT, AND RETENTION OP STUDENTS 

Kach stalr-supportcd historically Black college should set its own admissions 
criteria will shcnv in u realistic way that each college is looking toward continuous 
improvement. 

Selective recruitment of students is essential and improved standards in admis- 
sions poliey will necessarily reflect bett(»r recruitment. Selective recruitment is 
linked in.separably to scholarships. Larger, more affluent educational institutions 
possess those financial attractions more abundi^ntly than tax-supported Black 
colleges; hence, the Black youth with highest academic potential are lost to the 
Black colleges. This means that the Black student body is bereft of this leavening 
agency which gives ferment and produces intellectual competition and motivation. 
The Black college must have adequate grants, scholarships, and other aid, if it 
is going to meet present-day demands. 

Rentention of qualified students is a central responsibility of all colleges and 
specifically the Black college. Tho attrition rate in all colleges must be lowered. 
Naturally, there are tho.se students who will fail to graduate because of the 
increased eomplexity of course Work as they ascend. The grave concern is the 
eollegt* dropout who can .succeed it sufficiently motivated. Not only is motivation 
liukt'd to sch(jlarship opportimities, but also to the basin question: **What kind of 
empU^yment opportunities do I have after college?" The North Carolina Black 
dropout sees too few, if any, Blacks occupying non-traditional jobs in his local 
and State surroundings including municipal and State government. It is very 
difficult to eiicouragt* a studt?nt to stay in college and Drepare for a job which 
exists for his race in such places as Chicago or San Franciscv., or perhaps not at all. 
The Black eoUegcs recognize fully the necessity for indepth research on the Black 
eollege dropout. 

VI. DESIRED QUALITY OF THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

The learning environment can be no better than the faculty, equipmenti in- 
structional materials and the attitudes and dispositions which the students 
bring with them. Well staffed libraries and books consonant with programs of 
instruction are indispensable requirements in cr^^ating a meaningful learning 
environment. Moreover, libraries, laboratories, researcn facilities, and cultural 
activities pla^' vital roles in enhancing the learning process. Historically, Black 
students in States with dual higher education systems have received much leas 
than white students in appropriations. 

Ill order for the Black college to bridge the gap in terms of regional and natior al 
norms of performance with its students, there is the absolute necessity for tho 
three areas of new endeavors: 

A. Special programming and instruction for those in the middle range of ad- 
missions criteria. 

B. Outstanding and new developmental programs for those students admitted 
in the lower range. 

C. Abundant newer media of instruction. 

Old ways, methods and matr'rials will not do the job of accelerating the learning 
process and close the gaps in nt^rms of performance. \nd, even the three pressing 
urgencies listed above will not eliminate, in one decade, the damage that a century 
of cultural, academic and economic deprivati(m has done to Blacks. The overall 
quality of the learning environment must he improved immediately in the Black 
colleges. 

Vn. THK EXTKNT AND QUALITY OF THE FACULTY 

Tho Black colleges fulfi". tho accreditation standards of their Regional Ac- 
crediting .V'^sociatioiis with regard to qualified faculty in their overall programs, 
and tht ir State Dfoartmoiits of Public Instruction in terms of qualified faculty 
for their teacher rducation programs. Occasionally, there arn some areas which 
rt'Ci'ivc pmbation. Thf Sotithcm .Xs^ociatioii of Colloges and Schc":5ls re^'ommends 
that a College factiliy should have :i mininiuin of 30% doctorates. Black colleges 
ncc»d a eoiisid<'rably higher per'^eiitaKe. Concomitantly, these terminal degree 
holders must be distributed through the academic disciplines. Black colleges now 
find that state and national governments, industry, foundations, other agencies, 
and predominantly white colleges and universities compete for these qualified 
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personnel and the colleges' cupboard in bare in certain areas. We are faced with 
definite possibilities of reduced standards in faculty. Black doctorates are produced 
in insufficient numbers to staff such areas as economics, physics, mathematics, 
textiles and clothing, foods and nutrition, library science, special education, 
music, and geography. The Black colleges need depth in doctorates in all dis- 
ciplines. This would encourage better instruction and more creative research and 
activities. The colleges are committed to the recruitment and employment of 
qualified personnel without regard to race or other educationally irrelevant 
criteria. It is agreed that a racially mixed faculty, as well as a racially mixed 
student clientele, offer more redeeming educational benefits. 

VlII. FACULTY IMPHOVKMKNT AND RKCRUlTMKNT 

Faculty injprovement may be achieved in several ways. Wo take the position 
that iniproveiuent through further academic preparation is the critical need now. 
Necessity demands that financial means become available whereby the institutions 
can send .selected members of present staff for higher training rather than depend 
solely upon th(» slow evolving outsidt? market for doctorates. 

Secondly, newer media of instruction, outstanding and new developmental 
programs and i)rograminK instruction are new features of the new face of education 
and it is imperative that select faculty personnel be retained in the light of the 
expectations of the society. 

Thirdly, faculty improvement must come through research. The Black colleges 
with teacher loads of 12 and 15 semester hours cannot expect individual nor 
institutional research of substantive quality. There is not the time. The lack of 
research funds and facilities constitute other barriers. 

Fourthly, class sizes are deterring factors in teacher preparation, hence, in 
teacher improvement. We recommend that in the new and improved programs to 
he undertaken by the B^ack colleges, *w) class will exceed 20 students. This will 
Hid in individualized instruction. 

While the items are listed numerically, it is done only for clarity. All four 
recommendations must be undertaken simultaneously. 

IX. FACULTY SALARIKS, FRINQK BKNKFITS AND INCKNTIVKS 

Increased faculty salaries is a central concern. Black colleges cannot hold 
qualified personnel in the new day of competition-wide disparity in salaries. No 
institution can secure the most effective cooperation in its teaching faculty when 
that faculty knows that it is underpaid. 

In addition, the Black colleges take the position that any approach toward 
imiformity in standards of expectation in higher education in the various States 
should approach equality in salary throughout the system of higher education. 
Small colleges are at a distinct disadvantage in the employment of qualified faculty 
members because of salary differential. This arrangement clearly evidences the 
assumption that a doctorate in one institution is inferior to a doctorate in another 
institution. The argument is incontestable that salary increases are strong in- 
centives for recruiting and retaining qualified personnel. 

X. PLACKMKN'T or GKADUATKS 

It is the responsibility of the Black colleges to operate an cflicient Placement 
Bureau. A Director of F'laeeinent has to he knowledgeable about job eniph)yinent 
opportunities in old and new vocation-. Black colleges arc familiar with teaeher 
plaeement of its graduate>, but the burgeoninu new opportunities from national 
business lirrns and agencies operating under Federal Government contracts are 
t»xpimding j'dI: horizons. 

The Black coUoKes must prepare for a better f{)llow-up of their graduates in job 
situiitions. The follow-up pron^dure is one* of the [>rimary ways the college reeeivi^s 
*'feed back" which has implications for curriculum n^visions. 

It is also tht» responsibility of the college to bo alert to new job oppc^rtimities in 
the Statt* and nation for its graduates in areas other than teaching, and to en- 
courage State and local govorninents to employ qualified personnel without regard 
to race. 

XI. RKLATION'SniP WITH 0TH.:R eOLLKGES AND TINI VKRSITIKS 

More inter-institutional cooperation as an aid in solving the prj^blems which 
face the Black colleges is desirable. This cooperation may take several forms and 
should be mutually beneficial to the institutions and students involved. 
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Financial Support,— llighor education in tax-supported Black colleges is consi- 
dered to be crucial now; hence, only massive financial support will set in motion 
the appropriate directions to hasten expectations. A ten-year program of massive 
financial support is needed. 

WHAT 18 NEEDED? 

A. New developmental program. 

B. Intensification of current programs. 

C. New faculty recruitment. 

D. Improvement of current faculty. 

E. More essential administrative positions. 
P. More essential non-teaching personnel. 

G. More counseling services. 

H. More modem teaching equipment in every academic area. 

I. More instructional materials. 
J. Smaller class sixes. 

K. More adequate library holdings. 
L. More testmg services. 
M. Increased faculty salaries. 
N. More tutorial services. 

O. More scholarships, grants, loans and other financial aid. 
P. Increased cultural activities. 

8. More institutional research. 
. More research funds. 
S. Strong programs of independent study. 
T. More student exchange and internship programs. 

WHAT 16 NOT KEEDEDT 

A. Legislative appropriations based on old formulae: (1) Student-teacher ratio; 
(2) Per capita cost based on enrollment. 

Under tne new approach to achieve specified standards engendered by new pur- 
poses, expanding enrollment should no longer be the criterion for increased appro- 
priations. Quality in programs, quality in tne exit products and the known neces- 
sity of having to play ^^catch up*' demand that Black colleges request, not only 
normal services, but more services and extra services. 

B. The tax*8upported Black college administrators deplore the methods used 
by educational authorities and legislators of comparing Black and non-Black tax- 
supported institutions solely by enrollment sizes and per capita cost in arriving at 
equitv in distribution of funds. Comparisons can only be realistic when there is a 
correlation of funcUonSi servicesi and programs within an institution with per 
capita cost. 

XIII. ON HIGHER EDUCATION AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Higher Education cannot be divorced from secondary education nor can second- 
ary education be divorced from elementary education. Irrespective of what pro- 
grams the Black colleges set in motion to accelerate the learning process and secure 
higher achievement, excellence does not begin at the top and proceed downward 
automatically. Kate of achievement is based on foundations. The high schools 
are approved by the State Departments of Public Instruction and if their gradu- 
ates do not perform up to acceptable fltandard.s for college entrance, then it stands 
to reason that the ro is much lacking in their prior preparation. 

The relationship of all levels of education and the articulation between the 
levels bcconit" more urgent when the diversity of home backgrounds and the 
socio-economic level of Black families are considered as starting points in the 
<Hluati(m. The position of the State-supported Black colleges is tnat any thrust 
in higher educatidn toward increased standards and higher outcomes must be 
accompanied simultiincoiisly in each state by a state-wido thrust in secondary 
and elementary education an it relates to Blacks. 

Concluding Statement 

In the foregoing pages, positi<iris have been stated on some of the major issues 
and nnjblems n(»w facing the state-supported historically Black colleges in Amer- 
ica. Needless td say. these i.^snes pose a challenge to their States in perfecting 
systems of higher edu??ation adequate for the needs of all of their people. These 
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iBsuea confront the BlAck collegeei with dilemmas of great magnitude. They also 
present them with a serious challenge. Number one in importance, however, is 
the challenge presented to State Higher Education Authorities, the State Legisla- 
tures, and agencies of the Federal Government. In massive fina:ncial support, 
continuing mutual effort, cooperation, and respect among those Agencies and the 
colleges mil be found the answer to the question presented to these colleges: 
"Where do we go from here?" 

Senator Pell. This concludes this phase of the hearings of the sub- 
committee. 
The subcommittee will stand adjourned, 
[Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned*] 

O 



